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The Holy Mother: An Embodiment of 


Sacrifice and Service 


CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, M.A. 


To celebrate the birth centenary of Sr: Sarada Devt, the 
Holy Mother, the Institute organized two public meetings 
on the 6th and 7th November, 1954, when her life and 
teachings were discussed by some distinguished women 
devotees. Srimati Chandra Kumari Handoo was one of 
the speakers on this occasion. 


Ss; Ramakrishna said that the essence 


of spirituality and religion was renun- . 


ciation, and the highest worship of 
God was in the service of His creatures ; 
man, in particular, took precedence over 
all other forms of life, the divinity being 
more manifest in him than in the rest of 
creation. Thus, renunciation find service 
were, in his opinion, like the two wings 
of a bird on which the life of a spiritual 
aspirant soared high. As a teacher of 
humanity and as one whose speech and 
action coincided fully, it was but right 
and proper that his own life should be 
an excellent combination of the two; and 
so indeed it was. i 
Renunciation is ultimately of the ego ; 
and the ego of Sri Ramakrishna was sur- 


rendered at the feet of Kali, the divine 
Mother, whose mouth-piece and instru- 
ment he felt himself to be On the other 
hand, his pure and chaste wife, Sri Sarada 
Devi, better known as the Holy Mother, 
had so completely lost her ego in him that 
she prayed to him, taught and initiated 
disciples in his name, and gave him (fe 
entire credit for the spiritual power and 
wisdom that was being expressed in her 
own life Though dedicated to hinf and 
his cause and inseparable from him in 
spirit, she had a distinct personality of 
her own and embodied in her life the twin 
ideals of renunciation and service, so dcar 
to the heart of the great Master. 
Abstract moral virtues are best studied 
in concrete form, and humanity also 
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receives its highest inspiration from the 
life of another human being. To the 
earnest sadhaka (spiritual aspirant), a study 
of the Holy Mother’s life is of deep sig- 
nificance. Tradition says it is amogha, that 
which must bear fruit in time. Though 
the ideal presented in the lives of the 
great ones is always difficult to attain in 
its fullness, the very fact that it lends 
itself to a partial or even a fractional 
application in our daily life justifies our 
labour and is our best reward. If the great 
ones be near us in point of time, as are 
Sri Ramakrishna and the Holy Mother. 
our gain is all the more, for the problems 
they deal with as well as their modes of 
thought and expression are our own, and 
sO our interest in their lives and teachings 
is immediate and spontaneous. 


RENUNCIATION AND SERVICE ARE INDIA'S 
NATIONAL IDEALS 


Renunciation and service, Swami Viveka- 
nanda held, were the ancient ideals of 
Indian life and thought; he pointed out 
that, if India wished to live as a self- 
respecting member in the comity of 
nations, she would have to intensify her 
life in this direction In all seriousness 
he declared, ‘India is immortal. if she 
persists in her search for God. But if she 
goes in for politics and social conflict, she 
will die’ (Romain Rolland, The Life of 
Vivekananda, Second Edition. p. 1885). 
Each nation, like each individual, has a 
psychology of its own. It also has its own 
Svadharma, a way of growth and progress, 
depending upon its past inherent ten- 
dencies and special talents. The genius of 
Indħň has always been religion. and it can 
be shown that whenever a person of great 
renunciation arose in this land, people 
accepted him as their leader ; an awaken- 
ing was felt in all spheres of life ; and even 
material ‘prosperity followed in its wake. 

In this grossly materialistic age, we may 
well remind ourselves that it is the good 


who are the salt of the earth; or, in the 
picturesque phraseology of Indian thought, 
the earth groans in anguish with the 
weight of the wicked ones, which it carries 
reluctantly on its bosom, but it is held 
and supported by the dharma or righteous- 
ness of the good. As the Sanskrit saying 
goes, ‘yato dharmastato jayah’, meaning 
that where there is dharma, success is sure 
to follow ‘The essence of dharma is sacri- 
fice, the giving up of the lower good for 
the higher one. This idea of dharma 
underlying all social, economic, and polit- 
ical values is the perennial source from 
which the stream of Indian culture has 
been flowing throughout the ages 


THE HOLY MOTHER: HER PERSONALITY 


Once again, this Sanatana Dharma has 
shown its vitality by producing a per- 
sonality like that of the Holy Mother, 
whose life is the very antithesis of all 
values of modern thought. Compassionate 
as the Buddha himself, pure as Sita, 
strictly austere as the sages of old, selflessly 
serving all those who came her way, she 
was endowed with deep wisdom and guile- 
less simplicity. During one of her visits 
to her village home, in order to help in 
the household work, she was husking 
paddy every day. A disciple who had 
come to see her asked her, ‘ Mother, why 


should you work so hard?’ ‘My child,’ 


she replied, ‘I have done much more than 
is necessary to make my life a model’ (Si 
Sarada Dévi: The Holy Mother, p. 374). 
This extremely significant reply, given in 
one of her rare self-revealing moods, can 
hardly be improved upon. 

Renunciation is a word that 1s very much 
misunderstood in modern times. Before 
we proceed any further, we should try and 
find a definition which, besides clearing 
up our own ideas, will also help us in 
appreciating the true greatness of the Holy 
Mother. According to Swami Viveka- 
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nanda, renunciation consists ‘in the total 
absence of all selfish motives, and not in 
the mere abstinence from external con- 
tact’ (The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, V. p. 189). Again. ‘It is 
renunciation that is meant by religion, 
nothing else! Tyāgal’ (ibid., VI. p. 331). 

Renunciation as depicted in’ the life, of 
the Holy Mother was of the ‘above type. 
She fulfilled the duties of a householder 
as well as that of a renunciant in a spirit 
of dedication. In her own life, she showed 
that it is not the external form of life that 
matters, but the ideals that govern our 
thought and the actions that issue from 
them. Her family life was full of diffi- 
culties, but she lived like the proverbial 
lotus leaf in water, unaffected by its bicker- 
ings, jealousy, anger, 
insane sister-in-law of the Holy Mother 
and the former’s eccentric daughter were 
her life-long companions. They were the 
ones, in particular, who were the most 
troublesome of: them all, but the Holy 
Mother’s attitude towards them was uni- 
formly kind and affectionate. It even 
gave the impression of wordly attachment. 
Love and attachment, though similar out- 
wardly, are in reality poles apart; the 
former, being full of desires, demands a 
return, but the latter operates unselfishly 
and delights in giving unstintingly without 
any thought of return. As a rule, all 
human love is of the former kind ; of all 
the wrongs done to us, ingratitude is the 
one which cuts us to the quick ; and it is 
also the one thing which we are unable 
to forget and forgive. But the Holy 
Mother’s love to her selfish and ungrateful 
kindred was of the second variety. Pro- 
viding finances for them and looking after 
their physical and mental welfare was a 
heavy responsibility which she bore chéer- 
fully, though abuse and fits of ill-temper 
was all that she got in return. 


and greed. An 


HER TOTAL RENUNCIATION 


_ ‘An incident, which brought out her total 


renunciation in another setting, took place 
just before the passing away of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He was seriously ill with cancer 
of the throat, and the Holy Mother and 
the Master's disciples were attending on 
him. When his condition became worse, 
the former went to the Siva temple at 
‘Tarakeswar and prayed that some divine 
remedy might be given to her for the cure 
of her husband. After spending two days 
without food and drink, on the night of 
the second day she heard a sound as if a 
heap of earthen pots piled one upon the 
other broke with a sudden crash, and the 
idea flashed upon her mind, ‘Who is the 
husband and who is the wife? Who is 
my relative in this world? Why am I 
about to kill myself?’ (Sri Sarada Devt: 
The Holy Mother, p 97). This thought 
filled her mind with complete renuncia- 
tion; drinking a little water from the 
temple tank, she felt refreshed and re- 
turned with peace and resignation in her 
heart. 

From whatever point of view we may 
take up this fascinating study, we find that 
in evéry sphere of the Holy Mother’s life 
she had no thought for her little self. Her 
indifference to physical comfort was, for 
instance, utterly astonishing. Had she rot 
lived in our own times, many would find 
it difficult to believe that she spent long 
years in the small room in the nahabat 
(music-tower) at Dakshineswar, which not 
houses a little shrine dedicated to her. 
But it was here that she lived, prayed, and 
cooked. Vegetable baskets and sacks of 
rice and pulses lay around her, while above 
her head hung pots containing special 
articles of food for Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Master said of her, ‘She is so wonderful 
that she has hidden herself completely 
from view’. But not satisfied with all 
these drawbacks, she still prayed, ‘O 


oe 
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Mother Divine, please be gracious enough 
to protect my modesty’ (Sr: Sarada Devt: 
The Holy Mothe, p. 56). Her unusual 
modesty is not to be confused with the 
conventions of her times. It was an inborn 
quality in her and was an integral part 
ot her self-effacing personality. When 
understood in this way, it is a help to us 
in forming a correct estimate of her 
character. 

Befitting her réle as a spiritual teacher 
of great wisdom and power, the Holy 
Mother was without the least trace of 
egotism. It 1s comparatively easy to give 
up attachment to wealth, family, name, 
and position, but the ego never dies. As 
Sri Ramakrishna says, ‘It is true that one 
or two can get rid of the “I” through 
samadhi, but these cases are very rare. 
You may indulge in thousands of reason- 
ings. but still the “I” comes back. You 
may cut the peepul tree to the very roots 
today, but you will notice a sprout spring- 
ing up tomorrow. Therefore if the “I” 
must remain, let the rascal remain as the 
“servant I”? (The Gospel of Si1 Rama- 
kiishna, p 94) In this way, the semblance 
of the ego that the Holy Mother kept was 
that of dedication to Sri Ramakrishna : 
and so. in more than one hymn, the poet 
(Swami Abhedananda) has been moved to 
salute her with the words: ‘She whose 
heart and soul is dedicated to Sri Rama- 
krishna, who delights in listening to his 
name, and whose form is an embodiment 
of his thoughts.’ 

During the latter part of her life. when 
disciples came to her in ever increasing 
numbers, twice a week and on special 
festive occasions, she would sit for long 
hours, and men and women would come 
and pay their respects to her. While she 
sat thus. with her body covered with a 
sheet and her face veiled, not only honour 
but worship was offered to her. But she 
remained indifferent to it all. She was 


convinced that she was a mere channel 
through which the grace of God was flow- 
ing abundantly fer the redemption of 
mankind. . 


HER GREATEST SERVICE 


The two ideals 02 renunciation and serv- 
ice are very closely knit together, for it is 
only the man who is unattached and with- 


out desire that can really serve his fellow- 


men. In discussizg Sri Ramakrishna’s 
attitude towards pkilanthropy and charity, 
his biographer, Romain Rolland, says: 
‘Tirst then men mst purge themselves of 
their egoism, and not till that has been 
accomplished can they work usefully for 
the world.... For Ramakrishna, charity 
meant nothing less than the love of God 
in all men; for Gad is incarnate in man 
.--and hence nobody can help him unless 
he loves the God in him. Without the 
realization of this civine Spirit, in himself 
and in others, true sympathy, true love. 
and true service are impossible. That is 
why Sri Ramakristmia wished his disciples 
to attain self-realization Otherwise, they 
could not consecrare themselves profitably 
to the service of bumanity’ (Life of Sri 
Ramakrishna, pp £19-21). 

In accordance with this statement, the 
Holv Mother was qninently fitted to serve - 
humanity, and thi. she did with all the 
largeness of her motherly heart. Thirty: 
two long years she spent in giving guid- 
ance and spiritual instructions to a large 
circle of dgsciples ; and this, the scriptures 
say, 1s the greatest service that man can 
render to his brotrer man. Hundreds of 
disciples came to Aer. She put up with 
their idiosyncrasies nd suffered vicariously, 
in order that they may be purified and 
strengthened in their quest for the Divine 
She said to a discip.2, ‘If we do not accept 
the sins and sorrows of others, and do not 
assimilate them, wFo else will do so? Who 
else will bear the responsibilities of the 
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sinner and the afflicted?’ (4 Glimpse of 
the Holy Mother, p. 328). On another 
occasion she said, ‘Many among those who 
come here are unworthy, but when they 
address me as mother, I forget everything 
and they get much more than they deserve’ 
(ibid., p. 31). She earned the epithet 
‘Holy Mother’ because of the motherly 
lcve she bore towards all men and women, 
regardless of the nature of*lives they led. 
Her sweetness and evenness of. temper, 
Icving sympathy, and forbearance won all 
hearts, and all those who came in contact 
with her felt uplifted and purified by her 
presence. 


THE MOTHER PAR EXCELLENCE 


But her service was not confined to the 
spiritual sphere alone. Hard manual 
labour often fell to her lot when she went 
tc her village home ; she carried water 
from the tank, cleaned utensils, and husked 
paddy. While living at Dakshineswar, 
ste cooked for Sri Ramakrishna and his 
devotees, who came at all odd hours. She 
served and attended on her mother-in-law 
and Sri Ramakrishna with the utmost 
devotion. Besides doing many other odd 
jcbs, in her spare time she made jute 
stings, used for hanging pots from the 
ceiling. She fulfilled to the very letter her 
own idea of work. She said, ‘ Through 
work alone one can remove the bondage 
of work, not by avoiding work. Total 
detachment comes later on. One should 
not be without work even for 4 moment’ 
(Sri Sarada ‘Devt: The Holy Mother, 
p- 287). 

At ,Jayrambati, she cooked for the dis- 
cibles, served them, and even removed their 
leavings and cleaned the place where they 
had eaten. She fanned them when they 
arrived and poured water for the washing 
of their feet. For those of them who were 
ill, or were used to a morning cup of tea, 
sbe would go over to the neighbours, early 
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in the morning, to get some milk. A 
young disciple, who suffered from itch in 
the hands, was fed by her every day. To 
the remonstrance on the part of the 
disciple, she lovingly replied, ‘What after 
all have I done for you? Am I not your 
mother?’ (Sn Sarada Devi: The Holy 
Mother, p. 158). Cutting vegetables, 
collecting flowers, and dressing fruits for 
worship were all part of her daily routine. 

When she came to Calcutta, though her 
physical labour was less, life in general 
was more strenuous ; devotees would come 
to her at all times of the day, seeking solu- 
tion to the vexing problems of their daily 
life, or asking for guidance and help’ in 
some other form. ‘Though she started the 
day at 3 a.m; it was often difficult for her 
to enjoy her afternoon rest. People were 
with her all the time. 


A UNIVERSAL MOTHER 


It is not that her loving services were 
confined to her disciples alone. At one 
time, some Mohammedan labourers were 
employed for building her cottage at Jay- 
rambati. In order to make a living, these 
men, when thrown out of work, had resort- 
ed to predatory pursuits. In spite of this, 
the Holy Mother was specially kind ‘to 
them. One of them called Amjed was 
taken by her to her house. She served him 
food herself’ and, when he had finished, 
washed the place. The objection raised 
by her neice, who was standing there, was 
silenced with the effective remark, ‘ Evén 
this Amjed is my son exactly in the sense 
that Sarat is!’ (Sri Sarada Devi: The Holy 
Mother, p. 186). Sarat was no other’ than 
Swami Saradananda, the author of the 
Lilaprasanga, a disciple of the Master and 
her most devoted attendant. 

In this way, endless were the services 
she rendered to intimates and strangers 
alike,.which ranged widely from the awak- 
ening and quickening of the spiritual 
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impulse. the granting of knowledge and 
devotion, and the removal of ihe impurity 
ol the mind by her gracious words or 
presence, to the healing of wounds of the 
heart as well as attending to physical needs. 
To ordinary human beings like ourselves, 
handicapped as we are by our faults and 


limitations, her life reads like a fairy tale 
Though despair fills our hearts when we 
try to imitate her, it would be gufficient 
for us if we could deeply and lovingly 
dwell on the various aspects of her life 
and feel inspired to carry on our daily 
lives 


From the Sayings of the Holy Mother 


Listen, my child, however spiritual a man may be, he must pay the tar 


for the use of the body to the last farthing. 


But the diference between a 


great soul and -an ordinary man is this: The latter weeps while leaving this 


body, whereas the former laughs. 


+ 


Death seems to him mere play 


* 


My child, you have been extremely fortunate in getung this human 


birth. 
achieve anything without effort? 


Have intense devotion to God. One must work hard. How can one 
You must devote some time for praycr 
even in the midst of the busiest hours of the day. 


T used to be very busy 


during my days at Dakshineswar; yet I did my praycr and meditation 


x 


Ah! the ecstasy of those days! 


On moonlit nights, I would look at the 


moon and pray with folded hands, ‘May my heart be as pure as the rays of 
yonder moon!’ or ‘O Lord, there is a stain even in the moon, but let there 


not be the least trace of stain in my mind!’ 


If one is steady in meditation, 


one will clearly see the Lord in one’s heart and hear His voice. The moment 
an idea flashes in the mind of such a one, it will be fulfilled then and there. 


You will be bathed in peace.... 


In the fullness of one’s spiritual realization, 


~ one will find that He who resides in one’s heart resides in the heart of others 
as well—the oppressed, the persecuted, the untouchable and the outcast. This 


realization makes one truly humble 
e 
e x 


If you want peace of mind, do not find fault with others ° 
Learn to make the whole world your own 
stranger, my child; this whole world is your own! 


four own faults. 
} 


~ 


Rather see 
No one is a 


The Role of the Educator in the Changing 


Educational Picture 


RiIcHARD WEIGLE, M A., PH.D. 


An emimenl educationist, Dr. Richard Weigle 15 Presi- 
dent of St. Johws College, Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A. 
i He was recently in India to study her educational prob- 
lems and to meet prominent educationists of the country 
Dr. Weigle gave this lecture at the Institute in August 
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ROM time immemorial, men have 
concerned themselves with the educa- 
tion of themselves and their children. 
Societies. from the most primitive to the 
most advanced, have, almost without ex- 
ception. recognized the validity, indeed the 
essentiality, of education. Philosophies, 
objectives, and techniques have varied, but 
the abiding concern has always manifested 
itself. We of the mid-twentieth century 
recognize this most clearly, as nations after 
nations have undertaken programmes look- 
ing toward the universal education of their 
children. The tides of illiteracy, igno- 
rance, and superstition are being turned 
back The task at times seems quite be- 
yond our limited human capabilities, but 
the challenge is perpetually there. The 
educator, the statesman, and the citizen 
must always face it 
Educational controversy and discussion 
is no contemporary phenomenon. Some 
2,400 years ago, Aristotle recorded disagree- 
ment among the citizens of Athens as to 
what. education should be: ‘There are 
doubts concerning the business of it, since 
all people do not”agree in those things 
they would have a child taught, both with 
respect to improvement “in virtue and a 
happy life; nor is it clear whether the 
object of it should be to improve the rea- 
son or rectify the morals. From the pres- 


‘is being prolonged. 


ent mode of education, we cannot derer- 
mine with certainty to which men incline. 
whether to instruct a child in what will be 
useful to him in life, or what tends to 
virtue, or what is excellent ; for all these 
things have their separate defenders ’ 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRESENT AGE 

Let us examine briefly the world in 
which we find ourselves and then discuss 
the rôle of the educator within this chang- 
ing educational picture 

How shall we characterize the present- 
day-world of ours? g 


First, it seems to be a world dominated 
by science and technology. It is in this 
general area that the most spectacular and 
engrossing developments have taken place. 
Space has been annihilated by air travel: 
even the sound barrier has been pierced. 
Electronics have revolutionized many of 
our industries. Air waves now carry pic- 
tures as well as sound. Disease is yielding 
to the medical researcher, and humañ life 
The world’s food 
supply is increasing immeasurably through 
more scientific treatment of soils and 
through the tapping of great water reserves. 
A vast new source of power has become 
available through experiments in nuclear 
fission, and the next decades will sce the 
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harnessing of the atom in the service of 
man. It would almost appear that man 
is no longer content to try to live in hai- 
mony with nature, but that he has deter- 
mined to conquer it instead. 7 
A second and concomitant characteristic 
of this age is its specialization. As the 
frontiers of human knowledge have been 
pushed ever outward, it has become less 
and less possible for any man to compre- 
hend more than a small segment. As tech- 
nology and machines have advanced, more 
highly trained mechanics and technicians 
have become necessary. Methods of mass 
production have brought ever more minute 
division of labour in the search for eff- 
ciency and lower costs of production. Men 
found themselves preparing for particular 
niches in society, often to the exclusion of 
other legitimate interests of the mind or 
spirit. Education transformed itself through 
the elective system to cope with this de- 
mand for the specialist and the technician 
At the same time, the very success of 
man’s material efforts brought with it an 
obsession with worldly goods. Much of 
this was understandable. The manufac- 
tured products, which contributed to 
pleasanter and less burdensome living, 
were sought by people everywhere. Even 
the machines themselves required less in 
the way of man’s arduous physical labour 
Standards of living began to rise, and all 
over the world, there arose a natural and 


commendable desire for a more equitable , 


share of the material goods which man 
could now produce. But materialism 
brought other less desirable effects in its 
train, Many men became fascinated with 
the concept of material progress; they 
neglected things of the spirit by equating 
personal happiness with economic well- 
being ; they no longer adhered to objec- 
tive standards of ethics and morality, but 
found justification for selfish desires and 
actions in pragmatic rationalization. 


Out of such preoccupation with the 
material side of lif have been born new 
and conflicting id2ologies, which are a 
fourth characteristic of this age in which 
we live. Karl Marx believed in the grim 
and inevitable determinism of class strug- 
gle, until the whole world achieved a 
classless society under a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Benito Mussolini and Adolph 
Hitler denied the worth and dignity of the 
individual in enshrining the State as the 
end, justifying any and every means to its 
preservation and aivancement. The glit- 
tering prospect of greater material benefits 
is often irresistible to the hungry and 
impoverished indivdual, who would will- 
ingly sell his birtaright of human free- 
dom. These ideolcgies have come in sharp 
and violent conflia with the traditional 
Greco-Hebraic-Chri.tian concept, so revo- 
lutionary in its str2ss upon the worth of 
each individual, locking upon the State as 
existing solely for -he service of the indi- 
vidual and not as =n end in itself. 


Finally, this is an age of tensions, ten- 
sions produced in many instances by the 
other four conditions which we have just 
detailed. Some of these tensions are per- 
sonal ones Man Joes not live by bread 
alone. To neglect the spirit often entails 
grave consequences. The very pace of 
modern living, par icularly in urban com- 
munities, produces neurosis and sometimes 
even insanity. Bat tensions also exist 
between nfan and nan, group and group, 
race and race, and nation and nation. Ex- 
amples of such tension come readily to 
mind: labourer ani employer, farmer and 
urban dweller, coloured man and white, 
high caste and lov, Hindu and Muslim, 
American and Chirese, and Moroccan and 
Frenchman. These are all tensions which 
require ultimate re-olution. We live in an 
age which demands infinite tact; abound- 
ing goodwill, and indefatigable patience. 
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THE GOAL OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 

Given, then, this world around us, how 
has the-educator sought to play his rôle? 
It can be generally stated that two ideas 
of education seem to prevail universally 
today. On the one hand, children and 
adolescents must learn, and do learn, the 
habits and customs of the society to which 
they belong and into which they grow ; 
they must assimilate, and do assimilate, 
the religious, moral, and political tradi- 
tions of their elders. In other words, they 
must learn to become acceptable citizens 
of the State and members of society. In 
the second place, young men and women 
must prepare themselves for their later 
lives and for the specific tasks which they 
will shoulder, whether by choice or by 
necessity. ‘They have to acquire, in addi- 
tion to minimal literacy and reckoning, 
expertness in certain fields, whether these 
be mechanical and technical skills, busi- 
ness experience, or detailed knowledge in 
a specialized field of research and investi- 
gation. In other words, they must prepare 
themselves for their future vocations or 
professions. 

Both of these aims seem to be legitimate 
goals. In any society, it is important that 
young people become well versed in the 
prevailing mores. In a democracy, it 
becomes even more important that the 
future citizens obtain the education which 
is a prerequisite to intelligent citizenship. 
The Greeks considered governing to be 
one of the highest functions of man and 
one of the most difficult of arts to master. 
They reserved their best education for 
those sons of the aristocracy who alone 
had the leisure to undergo the long course 
in preparation for governmental careers. 
Today, in a democracy, all men are both 
the rulers and the ruled. As citizens of 
the republic, we must be prepared to serve 
in public offices ourselves, or in any event 
to choose those whom we will thereafter 


recognize as our governors. No democracy 
can long endure if its citizens are un- 
educated. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful if education should seek simply 
to assure the easy adjustment of its young 
men and women to the State and society 
into which they are born. To produce 
through education a blind conformity to 
the habits and customs of any society is 
to stifle its future growth and develop- 
ment. In a real sense, one might argue 
for education for non-adjustment and non- 
conformity! Men must always be ready to 
question and re-examine their beliefs and 
customs, for only in this way will a society 
retain its vigour and strength. 

Men and women must also learn how 
to make a living. To adapt the educa- 
tional pattern of the nineteenth century 
to meet the demands of science and special- 
ization, President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity introduced the concept of the elec- 
tive system. Students were then free to 
select their courses of study from a wide 
variety of subjects. What started as an 
entirely reasonable solution of a difficult 
problem was soon fraught with abuses. 
Immature students were confronted with 
a great variety of courses, and rarely had 
the wisdom to make a proper selection. 
Whole areas of subject-matter, which had 
previously been the concern of the trade 
school or the technical school, were 
blanketed into the college or university 
curriculum. There was often little relation 
between the various subject-matters which 
a student studied ; and it was often too 
true that a young man or woman obtained 
a bachelor’s degree after four years and 
successfully avoided an education in the 
process. There has been real danger in 
the specialization of secondary and higher 
education, which often turns out a narrow 
individual, ie. a man with little knowl- 


‘edge or understanding outside of his 


chosen field and a man devoid of broader 
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cultural interests which are necessary to 
enable him to live his life to the full. 

St. John’s College, at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, U.S.A., which has been pioneering 
a restoration of the traditional liberal arts 
curriculum, believes that the educator fails 
in his rôle if he stresses only the two aims 
of assimilation into society and prepara- 
tion for vocation. In the words of the 
St. John’s catalogue, everything depends 
on the spirit in which those traditions are 
kept and on the understanding that under- 
lies those various skills, experiences, and 
knowledges. All customs, all arts and 
sciences, however particular, embody prin- 
ciples of a general nature To be aware 
of these principles means to be able to 
look beyond the immediate, the accepted, 
and the necessary ‘The acquisition of such 
ability is the goal of a liberal education. 

This goal, the College believes, is critical 
for a free society, because the citizens of 
such a State are constantly called upon 
to decide about the welfare of the individ- 
ual and the requirements of the common 
good. Each man has to distinguish between 
the expedient and the just, the apparent 
and the true, and the contingent and the 
essential; one has to have acquired, in 
other words, a minimum of critical intel- 
ligence and an awareness of principles 
that: govern our behaviour and our under- 
standing. 

Education must seek to develop the 
whole man. Socrates provided the injunc- 
tion ‘Know thyself’. Jacques Marriaain, 
an eminent French philosopher, ex- 
presses the aim of education well when 
he writes: ‘It is to guide man in’ the 
evolving dynamism through which he 
shapes himself as a human person—armed 
with knowledge, strength of judgement, 
and moral virtues—, while at the same time 
conveying .to him the spiritual heritage 
of the nation and the civilization in which 
he is involved, and preserving in this way 


the century-old achievements of genera- 
tions. The utilitarfin aspect of education 
... Must surely not be disregarded: . . . But 
this practical aim i: best provided by the 
general human capecities developed. And 
the ulterior specialized training which may 
be required must never imperil the essen- 
tial aim of education.’ 


THE TASK OF THE EDUCATOR 


This kind of ecucation is essentially 
liberal education, zor it is this type of 
education which aims at the development 
and perfection of a man’s intellectual 
powers. This mears that the liberal edu- 
cator must seek to take the mind of an 
immature student nd so sharpen and so 
develop it that he will be able to know 
what a man should know and do what a 
man should do. Every man is born with 
innate powers. He is capable of thought, 
of analysis, of communication of judge- 
ment. It is the ta-x of the real teacher, 
the liberal educator, to actualize these 
potentialities, so that man can think the 
way a man should, act the way a man 
should, and in effet be a man, perform- 
ing those highest tunctions of which he 
is capable. 

Liberal education deserves the adjective 
‘liberal’ because of this ability on its part 
to free a person. Ivo man can ever hope 
to be really free, un-ess he possesses a mind 
which serves him weż] in seeking a solution 
to the myriad pro-lems which constantly 
confront him, many of them the very prob- 
lems which have keen described earlier. 
As Mark Van Doren says in his thought- 
ful little book, Ltseral Education, ‘The 
freedom of the in ellect gives us posses- 
sion of our last and greatest powers, 
the powers most characteristic of us as 
men’. The educa-or must concern him- 
self with liberal education, else education 
for citizenship and education for vocation 
will fall far short >f the desired goal. 
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It is to be noted that liberal education 
has three facets, with all three of which 
the educator must concern himself: (1) the 
nurturing in the student of certain skills 
and understandings, which we call the 
liberal skills or the liberal arts ; (2) reflec- 
tion on, and re-examination of, our 
heritage as embodied in the works of the 
greatest thinkers of the past, themselves 
the finest embodiment of the liberal arts ; 
and (3) the development of the inner 
resources of a man, so that he will live his 
life most fully. 


INCULCATION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 


In the first place, liberal education is 
that process by which the educator seeks to 
inculcate in the student certain arts and 
skills, failing which the student possesses a 
mind as flabby as an unexercised muscle. 
These arts or skills are the liberal arts. 
They are, as Mark Van Doren points out, 
only a part of an infinitely larger number 
of human arts which all of us must prac- 
tise. Most of what we do may be called 
an art. To a greater or less degree, we 
are artists as we go about the business of 
living. We walk, we dress, we drive cars, 
we manipulate knives and forks, we read 
the time from the hands of a clock, and 
we punch typewriters and calculating 
machines. These and a thousand other 
skills are the practical or useful arts. We 
` learn new ones throughout our lives. They 
help us to live and in many cases to earn 
a living. . 

At the other end of the scale are the fine 
skills or fine arts—those of the composer, 
the architect, the novelist, the poet, and 
the sculptor. These are called fine arts, 
because they involve creativity on the part 
of the human mind. Of necessity the 
liberal arts lie between `the useful or 
practical arts, on the one hand, and the 
fine arts, on the other. The mind could 
hardly move on into the higher spheres 


of creativity, unless it had first been devel- 
oped and disciplined by the intellectual 
arts which we call the liberal arts. It is 
these which make possible the functioning 
of the human mind in keen and orderly 
fashion, so that it is capable of this more 
rarefied activity. 

The liberal arts are the skills of the 
mind, which it is the particular responsi- 
bility of the college to nurture in its 
students. , Basically, they have to do with 
two vast and important areas of skills— 
language, on the one hand, and mathe- 
matics and science, on the other. They 
help us to understand the species or kinds 
of things, on the one hand, and their 
quantities, on the other. They answer the 
two questions: What kind? and How 
much? They help us to become precise 
and exact in our thinking, in our speech, 
and in our understanding. We acquire 
them only with effort, for they involve 
memorizing, calculating, measuring, and 
manipulating; discussing, translating, 
demonstrating, and experimenting. We 
learn them best by discipline and a care- 
fully conceived plan. We neglect them at 
great cost, for we can hardly claim to be 
educated persons without them. 

When we talk, read, listen, or write, we 
use symbols—letters, words, phrases, and 
sentences, on the one hand, and numbers, 
signs, figures, and formulae, on the other. 
These symbols are our ‘mother tongues’, 
the language of words and the language 
of numbers. They are our only means of 
conveying thoughts to those around us. 
Without them we should be little better 
than animals. . 

The ancients recognized the importance 
of these two great languages and divided 
the seven traditional liberal arts or skills 
into two groups, according to the way in 
which they helped to answer the questions 
of what kind and how much. The first 
three were called the trivium, comprising 
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grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Today, we 

would say that the man who had acquired 

the skills of grammar, rhetoric, and logic 

had learned to use the symbols of lan- 

guage. That is, he had learned to read 

and to write and to think. So, in some 

measure, he became able to answer’ the 

basic question: What kind? 

The other four of the seven traditional 
liberal arts were called quadrivium, con- 
sisting of arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. ‘Today, we would say that the 
man who had acquired the skills of arith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy had 
learned to use the symbols of mathematics 
and science. That is, he had learned to 
measure, to observe, to count, to experi- 
ment, and to deduce conclusions. So, in 
some measure, he became able to answer 
the basic question: How much? 

It is not advocated here that B.A. degree 
be awarded to any student who has com- 
pleted the seven courses in the seven 
liberal arts of grammar. rhetoric. and logic, 
of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astron- 
omy. This is somehow to miss the 
point. The actual courses which any 
student might take might have consider- 
ably different names. The important 
consideration is that they be so designed 
and so taught as to develop the basic skills, 
regardless of subject-matter. At no point 
should a subject-matter be allowed to 
obscure the principal objective of disciplin- 
ing a mind through the imparting of 
mental skills or arts. Nor should students 
be allowed to omit or neglect either the 
language skills or the mathematical and 
scierttific skills. Furthermore, there must 
always be a conscious and continuous effort 
on the part of the faculty to foster the 
idea of the inter-relatedness of the several ` 
skills and, indeed, of the manifold branches 
of knowledge. This matter cannot be left 
to chance. It is immensely difficult to 
accomplish because of the scarcity of 
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liberally educated teachers who feel at 
home outside of the respective areas of 
competency i ; 

Whatever the guises the liberal arts 
have assumed down through the ages, they 
have always had one primary function. 
With them and through them men can 
learn how to go about the business of 
understanding. The liberal arts enable 
men to win knowledge of the world around 
them and knowledge of themselves in this 
world. Under their guidance, men can 
escape from their prejudices and can free 
themselves from narrowness of action. 
Under their discipline, men can acquire 
the habit of listening to reason. If the 
educator is concerned with a genuinely 
conceived liberal arts curriculum, he 
cannot avoid aiming at this most far-reach- 
ing of all human goals. 


TRANSMISSION OF THE PAST HERITAGE 


Liberal education, in the second place, 
must concern itself with making each 
student the inheritor of the rich tradition 
of the past. No man can cut himself oft 
from his forbears. As Stringfellow Barr 
once stated it, no man can live intelli- 
gently today without having read the 
minutes of the previous meetings. Or, in 
the words of Francis Scott Key, author of 
the American national anthem and him- 
self a graduate of St. John’s College, the 
student is to be ‘made familiar with the 
sages and heroes of antiquity to catch the 
inspiratiort of their genius and their virtue, 
and the great and the good of every age 
and of every land are to be made his 
associates, his instructors, his examples’. 

Great writers and thinkers in the past 
have pondered many of the persisting and 
almost unanswerable questions which have 
always faced man—dquestions having to do 
with God, and man and the physical world, 
and government, and justice, and peace, 
and war, and love, and hate. The books 
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and documents which they have bequeath- 
ed to us, their posterity, are a great and 
continuing conversation, in which we all 
must actively participate. Yet, in another 
sense, this tradition of ours is not in books 
at all, but is rather the heritage by which 
we live, the spirit which permeates our 
‘thinking and speaking, our attitudes and 
concerns. This heritage can wither away, 
if it is looked upon as simply a museum 
piece. It is necessary, then, to go back 
constantly to its sources, to examine them, 
and to reflect upon what they have to say. 
Only by repeated and intensive question- 
ing of that tradition will the tradition itself 
thrive. Each student must discover for 
himself the ideas and principles under- 
lying society and government. Together 
with his fellows and his teachers, he must 
continually examine this heritage of his 
and restate it in fresh terms which will 
have new meaning for all men. To effect 
such a transmission of heritage is the 
second task of the liberal educator. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INNER 
RESOURCES 


Finally, the educator must concern him- 
self with trying to build up the inner 
resources, both intellectual and spiritual, 
in the student, so that he will be inured 
against discouragement, directed by philos- 
ophy, and freed from boredom. Marten 
Ten Hoor, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Ala- 
bama, characterizing this as ‘education for 
privacy’, once observed: ‘He who is not 
educated for privacy is hardly fit to educate 
others.... The safe leader, in terms of 
the elements of education for privacy, is 
the one who understands his place in the 
world and can thus envisage the place of 
his fellow-men ; who can morally respect 
himself and can thus be respected by 
others; who has learned to control his 
emotions and can thus be trusted to exert 
control over others; who has learned to 


live in peace and contentment with him- 
self and can thus with propriety urge 
others to do likewise.’ 

Education must provide the leisure for 
thought and reflection upon the meaning 
of life. No student should pass out of the 
college or university without having sought 
to discover for himself the answers to the 
eternal questions of life. He must have 
evolved for himself a philosophy which 
will be personally satisfying and meaning- 
ful. Otherwise, his life will be purposeless. 

An important part of such education for 
privacy is to instill into each student a 
love of learning, a desire to go on with his 
education. The appending of certain ini- 
tials to a man’s name can hardly be a termi- 
nal point to education, it is rather a prom- 
ising beginning. The liberally educated 
man will possess an inquiring and imagi- 
native mind, which will always find stimu- 
lation and recreation in good books and 
good conversation, in good music and good 
art. Such a man has no problem of bore- 
dom. For man does not stand still in his 
questioning. He, by his very nature, must 
be perpetually seeking. This means that 
he must educate himself continually. The 
liberal educator knows that living and 
learning must always go together. 

Educators have tried many approaches 
to their basic problem. We at St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, Maryland, proceed 
on the basis of certain premises which we 
believe have much to commend them. 

First, we believe that no real intellectual 
growth takes- place unless the student is 
continually challenged by the best minds 
of the past and present. Hence the sub- 
ject-matter of the four-year course*is the 
body of western tradition preserved for us 
in enduring books. (I apologize for our 
provinciality, and I can only assure you of 
my personal hope of broadening the cur- 
riculum soon to include the outstanding 
thought of both the East and the West) 
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We find that what men have thought in 
the past is tremendously stimulating to 
young minds. It stretches them and goads 
them on to new understandings. 

Secondly, the College prescribes a single 
carefully conceived course of study for all 
students throughout the four years of their 
residence. There are no electives. The 
course includes rigorous work in mathe- 
matics and language each year, as well as 
experimentation in the laboratory. The 
assumption here is that no student in his 
teens is wise enough to determine what 
courses or combination of courses will best 
contribute to the development of his mind 
By the same token the College doubts the 
validity of vocational or professional choice 
at such an early and immature stage in 
the life of a young person. 

There is a pragmatic assumption of 
learning through doing present in the St. 
John’s programme as well. It seems im- 
portant that the student should participate 
actively in all class-room exercises, rather 
than absorb passively the words of a lec- 
turer. Discussions in seminars, tutorials, 
and laboratories are the sine qua non in 
the learning process. As a student reaches 
a position and then is required to outline 
and defend it, his faculties of analysis, 
reasoning, and communication are percep- 
tibly sharpened. 

A fourth and very basic assumption is 
that a college is a community of learning, 
where the students and faculty alike are 
striving to learn together. Learning is not 
a competitive but a co-operative activity. 
There must be a close student-faculty rela- 


tionship, made possible by humility on the 
part of both. Teachers must be less con- 
cerned with addressing themselves to their 
own research than to searching, with their 
students, for the answers to the questions 
of human existence which know no depart- 
mental boundaries. 

In summary, then, it is the réle of the 
educator upon the contemporary scene to 
concern himself not alone with education 
‘for citizenship and vocation. Liberal edu- 
cation is the birthright of every young 
person—the development of a mind in the 
liberal arts or skills; the transmission, ex- 
amination, and restatement of an heritage ; 
and the formulation of a philosophy of 
life at once both meaningful and satisfying. 
Only as a succession of such men and 
women leave our colleges and universities 
to undertake their duties in national and 
world affairs may we hope for some amel- 
joration of the tensions and the crises 
which confront us. 

Men who can think rationally and 
imaginatively, who can write and speak 
clearly and effectively, and who can choose 
wisely and well are the best guarantee of 
any democratic nation’s future. They can 
resist the pressures toward blind conform- 
ity, on the one hand, and radical demagog- 
uery, on the other. They can supply the 
broad perception of executive leadership, 
the continuing critical appraisal of devel- 
oping institutions, the personal initiative 
for bold enterprise, and the constant re- 
sponsiveness to social obligations. 

The réle of the educator is manifest. 
Let him accept the challenge 
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T is well known that Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Persian are recognized, in our 
present-day educational set-up, as cul- 

tural subjects, but they find a somewhat 
reluctant place in the general educational 
curriculum. This is partly due to the fact 
that there is an undoubted lack of popu- 
lar demand and appreciation of their im- 
portance. One of the reasons for this, as 
Rammohun Roy pointed out a century 
ago, may have been that modern life has 
developed its own complicated problems, 
for which no adequate solution can be 
found in purely literary pursuits, much 
less in the pursuit of the time-worn lan- 
guage and literature of antiquity. With 
changing times, the more urgent impact 
of modern learning has led to a corre- 
sponding lack of enthusiasm for classical 
education. -In his struggle for existence, 


the modern man is forced to pay more: 


attention to what is called useful knowl- 
edge ; and he is indifferent to the appar- 
ently fruitless learning of a bygone age 
which, in his opinion, is unsuitable to 
modern ways of life. 


EFFECT OF MODERN EDUCATION ON 
ORIENTAL STUDIES 


All this is inevitable when we have 
regard to modern conditions of life ; and 
what is happening in India is only an 


aspect of a world-wide depreciation of 
classical studies. But this is perhaps not 
the only explanation. It cannot be dis- 
puted that classical education by itself 
helps a man very little towards earning 
the means of livelihood. The real reason 
for the wide-spread neglect of ancient 
learning in our country appears to be 
more fundamental than an economic one. 
The mischief really began in the last cen- 
tury, when the State policy was momen- 
tously determined in favour of western 
education in utter disregard of eastern 
learning. Macaulay’s famous Minute of 
1835. which did this, not only settled the 
future medium of instruction, but also 
made it easy for western culture to domi- 
nate, for it paved the way for a break with 
the past and living in the present. Instead 
of a wise correlation of the two cultures 


“of the East and the West, which were 


brought face to face, the policy adopted 
was one of aggressive westernization, 
through the medium of the almost ¢kclu- 
sive English education. It shook the very 
foundations of eastern culture and gradu- 
ally relegated oriental learning to a sec- 
ondary and insignificant place. 

It is true that even eighteen years before 
Macaulay wrote his Minute, there was a 
spontaneous demand for modern English 
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education, which led to the establishment 
of the famous Hindu College in 1817, not 
by the government, but by the prominent 
citizens of Calcutta. The Hindu College 
was uncompromising in its modernity and, 
notwithstanding its name, it was non- 
Hindu in its attitude, for in its earlier 
stages it rigidly. excluded oriental studies 
from its scope. Thus, when Macaulay 
was called upon to decide the educational 
policy of India, there was already a grow- 
ing desire and demand for English educa- 
tion. Macaulay accurately gauged this 
„existing demand, and was certainly right 
in not withholding the knowledge which 
the people themselves wanted, at a time 
when their political destiny brought them 
within its gates. But he took a wrong step 
when, in his over-emphasis on western 
learning, he brushed aside eastern learning 
altogether. When he declared too con- 
fidently and sweepingly that ‘English is 
better worth knowing than Sanskrit and 
Arabic’, presumably as the key to useful 
knowledge, he took a narrowly utilitarian 
view, and did not realize that the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic had a special and 
peculiar claim for full recognition in this 
country 


LOSS OF NATIONAL CHARACTER IN 
EDUCATION 

But the usefulness of western education 
had become so vivid in the last century 
that educated Indians themselves—not to 
speak of an impatient foreigner like Macau- 
lay—could not pause to think otherwise. 
Even Rammohun Roy, himself a competent 
Sanskrit and Persian scholar, declared that 
the study of Sanskrit would only conciliate 
old prejudice and propagate effete ideas 
Impressed by the tremendous effect of the 
new learning, no one had the patience to 
demonstrate, with good reason, that for 
India the ancient learning had a peculiar 
significance and importance, and that 


without it our system of education would 
be one-sided and insufficient. 


The so-called orientalists of the time, 
in opposition to the Anglicist, leaned 
upon the comparatively weak argument of 
the excellence of Indian literature and 
philosophy. Even admitting this conten- 
tion, it was easy enough to show that there 
was no dearth of excellence in European 
literature and philosophy, and the argu- 
ment proved of little avail. In those days 
the different branches of oriental literature 
had not yet been properly explored, and 
oriental studies had not yet been fully and 
critically developed. There might have 
been some pride in ancient glory, but there 
was not enough knowledge to support it. 
The time had not yet come when one 
could insist with deeper insight upon the 
cultural and humanistic, as well as scien- 
tific, value of oriental studies in the sphere 
of history, religion, morals, and society, 
or in the appreciation of literary and 
linguistic probléms of far-reaching impor- 
tance and stimulating interest. It was not 
properly understood in those days, and it 
is not properly understood even today, 
that oriental studies furnish us with the 
key to the understanding of our own cul- 
ture and tradition, of our own ways of life 
and thought, of our own manners and 
morals, and, in fact, of ourselves. It has 
never been realized that oriental learning 
has its roots in the national consciousness, 
and cannot be summarily dismissed ; and 
that it is not wise to replace it entirely 
by western learning, however necessary or 
useful it may be. It is because of this 
imperfect understanding that we failed to 
do justice to what was great and good in 
ancient learning. As a result, oriental 
studies, which were merely suffered to 
exist, were never assigned their proper 
place in the Indian educational scheme, 
which became one-sided and, in all essen- 
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tials, alien in character and outlook from 
the very beginning. 

In our excessive zeal for western learning 
in the last century, we forgot that the 
attitude was severing national education 
from the roots of national life. No doubt, 
such a stimulus, as was furnished by west- 
ern education, was needed at the moment ; 
and it was right that such a stimulus was 
eagerly sought and obtained. It will not 
be just to deny that western education 
had been productive of immense benefit ; 
without it we would have been out of date 
in an advancing world. But in the educa- 
tional policy, which was hastily enunciated 
in the last century, no attempt was made 
either to adapt the old learning to chang- 
ing social and political needs, or the new 
learning to national sentiment and out- 
look. 


EDUCATION SHOULD BE ROOTED IN 
NATIONAL SENTIMENT AND CULTURE 


Towards the end-of the last century 
and the beginning of the present, a reac- 
tion set'in ; and the better minds of India 
sought for a reorientation of our educa- 
tional policy by a real synthesis of the 
learnings of the East and the West This 
was one of the reasons which led to the 
establishment of the Dayananda Anglo- 
Vedic College -towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. After admitting that 
western education had stimulated intel- 
lectual activity and had produced some 
men of whom the country might feel 
proud, the first report of the College 
pointed out that it had nevertheless pro- 
duced a deplorable schism in society and 
created an educated class separated in out- 
look from the vast mass of the people. 
About the same time, this fact was being 
emphasized in Bengal by Bankimchandra 
in some of his thoughtful essays. In 1911, 
Rash Behari Ghosh, in a memorable 
speech, in support of the establishment 
of the Hindu University, said: ‘Education 


must have its roots deep down in national 
sentiment and tradition.... We are the 
heirs of ancient civilization, and the true 
office of education ought to be the encour- 
agement of a gradual and spontaneous 
growth of ideals which have given a 
definite mould to our culture and our in- 
stitutions.’ The same feeling was voiced 
by Srinivasa Iyengar, who, presiding at an 
Educational Conference at Madras in 1921, 
declared that the western system of educa- 
tion had been barren of results, and attrib- 
uted its failure to the fact that those 
responsible for its direction and conrrol 
had ignored India’s psychology, history, 
literature, and religion. 

Thus, with the awakening of national 
consciousness in the twentieth century, we 
have perhaps attained greater balance of 


. mind and have become less strong believers 


in the superior virtue of an alien civiliza- 
tion. But have we had time to pause and 
look back and revise our partial notions? 
In spite of committees and commissicns, 
have we really considered the problem in 
its entirety from the point of view of 
national good, or have we haphazardly 
carried on, with occasional patchwork and 
tinkering, the century-old policy, which 
itself came into being haphazardly? Have 
we yet fully and seriously realized that no 
national system of education can fully 
succeed at the cost of alienation of what 
is deep-rooted in national sentiment and 
culture? It is not suggested, contrary to 
teachings of history, that a nation can go 
back many centuries to its primitive rule 
of life. We believe in modern India ; but 
however much we may think we are eman- 
cipated from the old ideas and strive to 
lead a modern life, we cannot eliminate 
that inherited and ingrained mass of beliefs 
and usages which are not corpus mortuum, 
but the very basis of our mental and social 
well-being. 

Speaking of Sanskrit study, Professor 
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F.W ‘Thomas, one of the foremost orien- 
talists of Europe, who had himself written 
in 1891 on the ‘History and Prospect of 
English Education in India’, observed the 
anomaly and spoke discerningly in 1937. 
‘For higher education on the humanistic 
side, the Sanskrit is in India an imperative 
requirement .... With the aid of English 
it is, no doubt, possible in large centres 
to lead an entirely modern and interna- 
tional life of political and social interests 
and amusements. But such a life, divorced 
from the total milieu and dependent upon 
stimulus from abroad, is without roots in 
its own soil and is related to its surround- 
ings rather by irritation than by sym- 
pathy’ 

NEGLECT OF CLASSICS—A 

DISASTER 

We believe that we are now at the dawn 
of a more constructive era. We have no 
blind faith in the blessings of the new 
culture, and we value the culture that we 
have inherited. Is it not time that the 
two cultures should find a common ground 
in our educational system? We must move 
with the times and adapt ourselves to the 
changes of a progressive world; but at 
the same time, we must not forsake our 
priceless heritage or cut ourselves off from 
our old moorings which have preserved 
our integrity through centuries of vicissi- 
tudes. With the establishment of national 
government, the time has now arrived for 
a judicious readjustment of our one-sided 
educational system by rectifying the mis- 
take we committed in the last century 
and which we are still perpetuating. It 
is nOw imperatively necessary that the 
system, which at one time we accepted by 
the logic of circumstances, but without 
much thinking, should no longer continue. 
It should be reoriented on the much firmer 
basis of national life and national culture 
For this, oriental studies can never be 
ignored as an important factor. 


NATIONAL 


DE 


And yet, we find that the recent Radha- 
krishnan Commission could not look at 
the problem from this fundamental point 
of view. There had been a similar decline 
of classical studies in England, and a com- 
mittee was appointed by Lloyd George in 
1919 ‘ to ascertain the right position of the 
classics in the whole system of education ’. 
Similar committees were also set up to 
investigate the position to be assigned to 
modern languages and natural sciences. 
Although the problem is .not identical. 
what these committees reported applies 
with much greater force to the question 
now becoming so vital in India. All these 
committees, including the one on classics 
came to the emphatic conclusion that ‘men 
of every school of thought’ would con- 
sider ‘that it would be a national disaster 
if classical study were to disappear from 
our education or to be continued to a 
small class of the community’. It is most 
extraordinary that those who are respon- 
sible for national education in India 
should overlook this decision, though 
Sanskrit and Persian are certainly more 
intimately related to modern Indian lan- 
guages than Greek and Latin are to Eng- 
lish, both from the linguistic and cultural 
points of view. What is considered to 
portend a national disaster in England is 
strangely enough, passed over in India. 
in similar circumstances, as a matter of 
not much importance. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES SHOULD NOT BE 
SEGREGATED 
What the result of this unfortunatc 


attitude has been is well known to those 
who are interested in oriental education 
in this country. We still carry on the 
teaching of classical language and litera- 
ture, but it is nothing more than a merc 
Even in the sphere of re- 
search, one century’s effort cannot be said 
to have produced results comparable in 


carrying on. 
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extent and importance to those achieved 
in other countries or in other subjects. 

Another important consequence of the 
State. policy is also seen in the segregation 
of Sanskrit study in the tols; for not 
having been recognized by State policy, 
the university has never given Sanskrit the 
place it deserves in the curriculum, but 
has only suffered it to exist as one of the 
many subjects to be taught. Because of 
this, there exist in this country two differ- 
ent -modes. of ofiental, study, pursued re- 
spectively-in thé school, college, and uni- 
versity, on the one hand, and in the in- 
digenous tol, maktab, and madrassa, on the 
other, which, being unconnected and 
apparently divergent, have proved an 
obstacle to a fuller development of these 
studies. Both pursue the same end, but 
there is an unfortunate lack of co-operation 
and co-ordination. In Europe, . classical 
education is not segregated ; it is taught 
in the universities only, critically and on 
modern lines, and nowhere else. 


APPLICATION OF MODERN METHODS 
NECESSARY 


The effect of the segregation of Sanskrit 
learning in the tols has been to make it 
narrow and unfruitful. There can be no 
doubt about the utility of the old method 
in the understanding of old texts, and the 
traditional method has not yet outlived 
its usefulness. But if we are to progress, 
we must also look ahead, and the modern 
method is unavoidable. If oriental study 
is to be made interesting and adapted, as 
far as possible, to modern requirements, 
it must move with the ideas and methods 
of the modern age. We can no longer 
ignore the application of historical, com- 
parative, and critical methods, nor fail to 
take into account the discovery of new 
facts or of new relation of old facts made 
possible thereby. The assistance rendered 
by archaeology, anthropology, comparative 
philology, comparative mythology, and 


comparative religion has been immense in 
elucidating many obscure points in the 
history of Indian thought and literary 
endeavour. Modern scholars of oriental 
literature have also brought to light a 
large mass of Hindu, Jaina, and Buddhistic 
works, which are of great importance in 
the understanding of our ancient culture. 
The traditional scholar hardly knows or 
cares to know anything about these things. 
thereby confessing himself out of date. It 
is unnecessary therefore to wunderrate 
unjustly the value as much of the modern 
as of the traditional scholarship. Both 
have their own importance ; but prejudice, 
misunderstanding, impatience, and unreas- 
onable apprehension have all long stood in 
the way of their fruitful correlation. It 
is sometimes said that if you modernize 
the pundit he vanishes. Even if this be 
true, there is no reason why the pundit 
and the modern scholar should not work 
together to their mutual benefit, and in 
the real advancement of oriental learning 
I would therefore suggest that the State 
should consider not only the possibility 
of reforming tol education, if it is to be 
maintained, but also of establishing a cor- 
relation between the tols and the university 
in this respect. 


TOI, SYSTEM IN WEST BENGAL 


The number of indigenous tols in 
Bengal had been fairly large. They never 
came into limelight, but they did, in the 
past, keep alive the study of Sanskrit by 
handing down the torch of learning from 
generation to generation. The pundits 
not only imparted free education to «heir 
students, but also gave them free board 
and lodging. It was their reputation of 
scholarship in particular branches of 
oriental learning which drew students to 
their private academies. Zemindars and 
benevolent people often helped the pun- 
dits, in ancient days, by grants of land 
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and other pecuniary benefits, while they 
also received voluntary gifts from people 
on ceremonial occasions. This state of 
things hardly exists today. The great 
pundits of old are now disappearing one 
by one, and the widespread distress and 
difficulties of the times affect the, body 
of pundits no less than any others. They 
have come to such a state that it is doubt- 
ful if they would be able to maintain 
much longer their usefulness and prestige 
To add to this change of circumstances, 
a new educational device was set in motion 
by an unimaginative or unsympathetic 
government, which laid the axe at the root 
of traditional learning It is the cheap 
machinery of what is called ‘ title-examina- 
tion’. In olden days, when scholarship 
was highly valued, a pupil had to spend 
many years with his preceptor in order 
to obtain complete mastery of the subject 
by continuous application and singleness 
of devotion, while the preceptor’s high 
reputation itself was guarantee enough to 
require any mechanical examination. At 
the present time, there is neither the 
patience nor the enthusiasm, nor yet the 
inducement for such a laborious process. 
If the passing of the Tirtha examination. 
with much less industry and in much less 
time, ensures the same economic result, 
namely, the ill-paid post (if he can get it) 
in a school, why should one undergo so 
much trouble and effort? Like cheap pri- 
vate schools, the ‘Tirtha-making’ tols 
have multiplied, but the unfortunate re- 
sult is that the stupendous scholarship of 
the old type is fast vanishing. 

In? 1948, the West Bengal Government 
appointed a Committee, presided over by 
the Hon Justice Bijan Kumar’ Mukher- 
jee, to inquire into tol education in West 
Bengal and recommend steps that might 
be taken to organize and improve it. With 
the honest belief that the traditional 
teaching of Sanskrit by the tols, however 
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much it had deteriorated in modern times, 
had yet its value and importance, and with 
the sincere hope that systematic State en- 
couragement would lead to its revival and 
reform, the Committee made certain rec- 
ommendations which the Government 
have substantially accepted. We expect 
that the educational experiment suggested 
will succeed ; and it is too early to say if 
it has effected improvement. Having re- 
gard to the comparatively few people who, 
in modern times, can devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to oriental studies, regulat- 
ed State help, as envisaged by the Com- 
mittee’s report, ought to be provided for 
them. But at the same time, we cannot 
help feeling that no system of education, 
however useful or necessary, can be kept 
alive for ever by mere monetary help to 
students and teachers, unless there is 
urgent popular demand behind it and 
future prospect for them for useful em- 
ployment. Not only State encouragement, 
but an entire reorientation of the State 
policy in Sanskrit education is necessary 
for effecting a change of general outlook 
and attitude. “This alone can incline the 
popular mind towards classical studies. 
Unfortunately, the reference to the Com- 
mittee was restricted to tol education, and 
was not extended to Sanskrit education in 
general. But the question of tol education 
should not be considered piecemeal, but 
should be a matter of general educational 
policy concerning Sanskrit education. 


LEARNING OF SANSKRIT SHOULD BECOME 
SIMPLE AND POPULAR 


It should be pointed out in this con- 
nection that one of the particular causes 
of the lack of general interest in Sanskrit 
study, at the present time, appears to be 
the uninteresting and unscientific way in 
which Sanskrit is being taught in schools 
and colleges, as well as in tols. As a 
language which is exceedingly rich and 
complicated in grammatical forms, Sanskrit 
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is undoubtedly a difficult proposition to 
a young learner. However enthusiastic 
and indystrious he may be, he is frighten- 
ed, at the outset, by a long course of dry 
memorizing of grammar and lexicon, with 
the result that very often he picks up an 


initial aversion to the study. For a gener- - 


al diffusion of knowledge, if not for in- 
tensive scholarship, it is clear that such a 
process can never prove attractive. The 
modern direct method of teaching a 
language is practically unknown in this 
country; and it is often forgotten that 
grammar is meant for language and not 
language for grammar. It is true that for 
a perfect command of any language it is 
necessary for the scholar to master gram- 
matical and idiomatic niceties, but that 
stage should come after an interest is 
created in the language itself. It is not 
right that the cart should be placed before 
the horse. In order to make oriental study 
come within the orbit of popular under- 


standing, and not merely confined to a 
small group of scholars and specialists, 
the teaching should be remodelled on 
modern lines, so as to lead to a populanza- 
tion, but not vulgarization, of the study ; 
and learned pedantry should not stand in 
the way. It is not necessary that everyone 
should be an oriental scholar, but it is 
desirable that he should know something 
of Sanskrit in order that he may keep 
himself in touch with his heritage of an- 
cient learning and culture. 

These are some of the fundamental pro- 
blems which demand the attention of every 
well-wisher of Sanskrit education. What- 
ever may be the solution of the difficul- 
ties, there can be no doubt that in our 
zeal for modern learning we have, so far, 
neglected ancient learning; and the time 
has now come, not for piecemeal remedy, 
but for a radical change of outlook, which 
should properly define the place of oriental 
study in our one-sided educational system. 


/ 


The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful struc- 
ture; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either: yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar. than could possibly 
have been produced by accident ; so strong, indeed, that no philologer could 
examine them all without believing them to have sprung from some commo# 


- source which perhaps no longer exists. 


—Sir William Jones 
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Institute News 


ITH the closing of the year 1955. 

the Institute completed the eigh- 

teenth year of its work. Looking 
back -upon its work during the year, the 
Institute has cause for satisfaction in re- 
cording its progress in spite of the hard- 
ships and handicaps it had to confront. 
The Institutes financial resources are 
meagre; the small grant from the Gov- 
ernment of India and a similar sum re- 
ceived as members’ fees, on which the 
Institute mainly depends, are inadequate 
to meet the demands of its gradually ex- 
panding work. Though the Institute is 
carrying on its activities in these straitened 
circumstances, it is ever conscious of the 
extent to which its work could be ex- 
panded and improved. 

The Institute is the happy recipient of 
public goodwill in an abundant measure, 
and its various departments of work have 
received wide sympathy and appreciation 
both in this country and abroad. Since 
the Institute moved to its present building 
in 1949, the work has expanded consider- 
ably and, today, in this cosmopolitan city 
of Calcutta, the Institute has come to be 
recognized as a prominent and progressive 
centre of learning and culture, where 
eminent men of letters, both Indian and 
foreign, come and address large gather- 
ings of learned men and women, 

The Institute’s weekly classes on the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Gita, 
the Bhagavata, and the Upanisads, and 
lectuses and international symposia are all 
conducted with a view to providing the 
vast audiences they attract with a synthetic 
outlook on life based on spiritual founda- 
tions. The Institute feels that here is a 
field in which much more intense work 
than it has been able to do could and 
should be done, if India’s coming gen- 


eration is to be helped to place its thought- 
structure on the firm foundations of India’s 
national heritage in a setting of true in- 
ternationalism. 

In the international sphere also the 
work of the Institute carries deep signifi- 
cance. India’s message of the spiritual © 
oneness of humanity, if allowed to pene- 
trate into every sphere of world affairs, 
would bring to mankind the’ solution to 
those problems which have now assumed 
such threatening proportions. 


PUBLICATIONS 


After the publication, in 1953, of the 
third volume of the second edition of The 
Cultural Heritage of India, dealing with 
the Philosophies, work was begun on 
the fourth volume, dealing with the Reli- 
gions. The fourth volume was sent to the 
press in June 1955, and is expected to be 
published by the middle of this year. 

The Institute’s monthly Bulletin com- 
pleted its sixth year in 1955. The Bulletin 
aims to be not merely a bulletin of the 
activities of the Institute, but also a means 
by which the Institute can function to 
promote cultural relations between India . 
and other countries. Many expressions of 
appreciation were received from different 
quarters, which reflect credit on the lec- 
tures and discussions by Indian and for- 
eign scholars, covering a wide range of 
topics of cultural interest, which were held 
at the Institute and reproduced in the 
Bulletin. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Institute believes that, in this era 
of quick communications, it is the meet- 
ing of minds on an international scale that 
alone can widen our knowledge, promote 
deeper understanding, and establish firmer 
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friendship between nations. In order to 
provide for such exchange of thought and 
ideas, thẹ Institute takes every opportunity 
to invite foreign visitors to India to visit 
the Institute. Lectures and social gather- 
ings are arranged for them oh such occa- 
sions. 

Among such visitors to the Institute 
during 1955 may be mentioned the follow- 
“ing: Jacques de Marquette, M.A., D.Litt., 
of France ; Jean Filliozat. D.Lit., of Col- 
lege de France, Paris ; Hajime Nakamura. 
D.Litt., Professor of Indian Philosophy, 
University of Tokyo, Japan; Swami 
Ghanananda, Head of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre, London ; Yasaburo Shimo- 
naka, Chairman of the Japanese Division 
of World Brotherhood; Dr. Homer A. 
Jack, Minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Evanstone, Chicago, U.S.A.; Karl J. 
Shapiro, Editor, Poetry, of Chicago, U.S.A.; 
Richard Weigle, M.A., Ph.D., President. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
U.S.A.; Swami Satprakashananda, Head of 
the Vedanta Society of St. Louis, Missouri, 
US.A.; Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, of Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, U.S.A.; Nicolas Nabo- 
kov, Secretary-General of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, Paris ; and Dr. Grayson 
Louis Kirk, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, U.S.A. 


THE NEW BUILDING 


One of the serious handicaps from which 
the Institute has been suffering for years 
is insufficient accommodation for all its 
work. It is hoped that the new building. 
which is being constructed on a plot of 
land, 2.33 acres in ‘area, near the Bally- 
gunge Lakes, will, when completed, pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for all the 
departments of Institute work. 

The new building as planned will con- 


sist of an assembly hall. an auditorium to 
seat one thousand persons, a library and 
reading rooms, a museum and an art gal- 
lery, office rooms, class rooms, a guest 
house, an international hostel for scholars, 
and a universal meditation hall. In the 
centre of the compound, sufficient open 
space has been provided for a lawn which 
will be utilized for open air meetings and 
conferences. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES 


Monday: Class (in Bengali on the 
Ramayana conducted by Professor Fii- 
purari Chakravarti at 6 pm (April— 


“September at 6-30 p.m.). 


Tuesday: Hindi language classes (Prā- 
rambhika and Pravesa) conducted by Sri 
Bhubaneswar Jha at 6-30 and 7-30 pin 

Wednesday: Class (in Bengali) on the 
Bhagavata conducted by Swami Omkar- 
ananda at 6 p.m. (April—September at 


6-30 p.m.). 

Thursday: Hindi language classes as 
on Tuesday. 

Saturday: Lectures (in English) at 


5-30 p.m. (April—September at 6 p.m.) 
SANSKRIT CATUSPATHI 


Daily, except on Saturdays and Sundays, 
from 4 to 6 p.m. Pandit Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya, Sastri, Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha, 
takes classes on the different branches of 
Indian philosophy. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 


The library and reading room are open 


to members of the Institute dails as 
under: ° 
Library: 4-30 to 8-30 p.m. (except 
Thursdays). 
Reading Room: 4 to 9 am. and 


4-30 to 8-30 p.m, 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1956 


President Treasure 


C. C. Biswas, M.A, B.L, M.P. Bhagirath Kanoria ” 
Law Minster, Government of India 
Secielary 
Vice-Pi estdents 


Prafulla Chandra Sen, M.L.C. 
Minister, Government of West Bengal 


Swami Nityaswarupanaida 


Assistant Secretary 


P. B. Mukharji, Barrister-at-Law Professor Nidmal Kumar Bose, 
Judge, Calcutta High Court M.Sc., F.N.I. i 
Members 
Swami Atmabodhananda Prabhu Dayal Himatsingka, 
H. P. Bhaumik, B.A., M.LE. (Ind.) K. P. Khaitan, M.A, Barrister-at-Law 
Ganga Prasad Birla R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph D. 
J. M. Bose, B.A. B. C. Nag, M.A. B.L. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
Rai Bahadur Ram Dev Chokhany J. N. Talukdar, I.C.S. 
B. B. Ghosh, B.E., A.M.LE. (Ind.) Government of India Representative 


January Lectures 
At 5-30 p.m. 


January 6 Personality Essentials in the Atomic Age 
Speaker: Ferdinand M. Isserman, M.A., D.D., LL.D., D.H.L. 
Rabbi of Temple Israel, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 


President: The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B Mukharji 
January 7 Secular Indian Sculpture (Illustrated) 
Speaker: Mukundi Lal, Barrister-at-Law 
President: O. C. Gangoly 
January 14 Display of Educational Films 
January 21 Recent Trends in German Philosophy 
7 i Speaker: Jitendranath Mohanty, Dr. Phil. (Gottingen) 
. President: Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., I.A.AS. 
January 28 Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother ' 


Speakers: Srimati Kalyani Mallik, M.A., B.T., Ph.D. 
Srimati Chandra Kumari Handoo, M.A. . 
Swami Adyananda 


President: Swami Gambhirananda 
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The Hindu Conception of Mukti and the 
Christian Idea of Salvation 


ARABINDA BASU, M.A. 


Formenly a lecturer at Banaras Hindu University, Arabinda 
Basu ıs now Spalding Lecturer in Indian Philosophy and 
Religion at the University of Durham. He ıs also a 
member of the International Council for Philosophic and 


Humanistic Studies, Paris. 


He gave this lecture al ihe 


Institule in February 1955. 


REEDOM, mukti, is the ultimate goal 
F of spiritual life in Hinduism and sal- 
vation is the aim of the Christian 
religious life. Being the consummation 
of life, mukti and salvation may seem 
to have much similarity as’ ideas and 
ideals, though differences are admitted. 
It is said, for example, that mukti oblit- 
erates all individuality, but salvation 
enables man to find his true personal indi- 
viduality. It is also asserted that, while 
for salvation the grace of God is indispens- 
able, the process of mukt: has no use for it. 
Neither of these two statements seems to 
be wholly correct. 
While mukti, according to the Sankara 
school of Vedanta, means deliverance from 
the false knowledge of any distinction or 


duality as real, it is not the only or entire 
conception of mukti, for there are other 
interpretations of the ultimate goal of life 
in Hinduism. All the schools of Vedanta, 
save that of Sankara, and the dualistic 
schools of Saivism and Saktism are of the 
view that mukiz necessarily means the 
individual's relationship with the Supreme. 
Thus the realization of pure identity or 
the retaining of distinct individuality 
cannot be the sine qua non of miukty. 
o 

THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE OF MUKTI 

Mukti, then, is liberation from the 
existence in the world and all its attend- 
ant misery. This empirical existence 1s 
due to the false knowledge of the Self 
(Atman) as that which it is not. The Self 
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is not what we think it to be. It is to 
be distinguished from the body, the senses, 
the vital-force, mind, understanding, and 
the ego-sense. All these are phenomenal 
products of Prakrti or Maya, the cosmic 
energy, which is non-spiritual in character. 
The Self, however, is not a product of this 
energy. Through ignorance, which has no 
beginning, it identifies itself with the 
phenomenal products of Prakrti and falsely 
attributes to itself the experiences which 
really belong to the body etc. Muki1, for 
all practical purposes, therefore means the 
realization of the Self as other than the 
body, the senses, etc. 

Whether this realization _ necessarily 
means the knowledge of one’s Self as the 
non-dual, sole Reality, or as an atomic 
spirit which is a servant and, or, lover of 
God, depends on our conception of the 
supreme Reality. To the dualistic schools, 
self-knowledge means its realization as a 
servant and, or, lover of God, the supreme 
Self, because the very nature of the indi- 
vidual self is such. And that is why they 
include the idea of bhakti in the very con- 
cept of mukti. But the entry into a rela- 
tionship of devotion and service to God is 
not possible, unless the Self is known as 
different from all products of Prakrti and 
as noumenal. Thus we can say that the 
realization of the Self as different from 
the phenomenal principles of not-self is 
the essence of mukti. 


GRACE OF GOD AND SALVATION 


Perhaps this is the place to mention 
briefly that the grace of God is indispens- 
able, for mukti according to all schools of 
Hinduism, except Samkhya-Yoga and the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. Even for the 
latter, grace has a part to play in the final 
emancipation. Some schools like Bengal 
Vaisnavism believe that, while deliverance 
from the mistaken identity of the Self with 
the not-self may be possible without the 


grace of God, for mukli proper one needs 
it. This is so because mukti for this school 
means the realization of the self as depend- 
ent on God and as naturally subject to 
His control and as loving Him. This 
involves relationship with the Divine, 
entry into which will be possible only 
through His loving grace. In Kashmir 
Saivism, which is absolutistic in character, 
the rôle of grace is admitted, but in a 
different sense. In this system, the indi- 
vidual self is only a wilful self-limitation 
of the Absolute, and for the realization 
through recognition of itself as the Abso- 
lute, an action of the Absolute as conscious 
Power is necessary. It is not possible to 
elaborate on this point here. Suffice it to 
say that the idea of grace is well-known 
in Indian religious philosophy. Indeed 
the Upanisads state that the Divine reveals 
His form to him whom He has chosen. 

Salvation means ‘to be saved’. From 
what is man to be saved? He is to be 
saved from the peril of the displeasure of 
God. Through his disobedience of God’s 
will, man has roused God’s wrath against 
himself. He has committed the sin of 
flouting God’s command, the wage of 
which is death. Man has lost the favour 
and grace of God and has been driven out 
of God’s fellowship. Now, to be admitted 
again into His fellowship, to be saved 
from the stage of death or disunion with 
God, is to’ attain salvation. And, since 
there is no inherent power in man to regain 
the lost favour of God, it is only the 
Divine’s redeeming love that can wash 
away man’s sin and bestow upon him 
salvation as a gift. Through repentance 
for his sin and the turning of the soul to 
God, man can receive the saving power 
of God and thus be saved. 


THE HINDU AND CHRISTIAN IDEAS 
OF THE SOUL 


This seems to come near the idea of 
muki according to the dualistic schools of 
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the Vedanta and Saivism and Saktism. 
But when we analyse the concept of the 
soul in Christianity, we see the vast differ- 
ence between the Christian and the Hindu 
ideas. The soul, according to Christianity, 
is the seat and, or, the unity of thinking, 
feeling, and willing. Intelligence, the 
moral capacity for self-control, the idea of 
personality, the ability to turn towards 
God and know Him, these distinguish 
man from animal. While the soul is 
distinct from the material body, it is not 
other than what is now called the mind, 
which- carries on the functions~.of. think- 
ing,.feeling, and willing. Thus the soul 
in Christianity is not the. same as that 
which is called the Self (Atman) in 
Hinduism. Though both are described as 
spiritual, the term ‘spirit’ does not con- 
vey the same idea in the context of 
Christianity and Hinduism. First, Atman 
or Cit in Hinduism is uncreated and an 
eternal verity. The soul in Christianitv is 
a created substance and can, in theory at 
least, be destroyed. It is true that the 
soul is said to be immortal, but it only 
means that it does not suffer from the 
disintegration that material things are 
subject to. It is not that God intends to 
destroy the souls He has Himself created. 
Nevertheless, the soul is not indestructible 
in principle. - 

The Self in Hinduism is of the same 
nature as God. Even if the Self is not 
taken to be the sole Reality, the individual 
self and the supreme Self have the same 
kind of being. In Christianity, not only 
is the soul incapable of attaining identity 
with God, it is also not of the same essence 
as that of God. It is true that God is 
Reason, and that the highest faculty of 
man is also reason. But the use of the 
term ‘reason’ in connection with God is 
analogical, and God’s reason or God as 
Reason is not reason as we know it in man. 
The soul is said to be spiritual, in so far 


as it is not sensuous, is intellectual, and 
can have universal ideas. This, however, 
corresponds to buddhi of Indian psychol- 
ogy and, as such, falls short of the con- 
cept of Cit, which is Self in essence and 
which is inherently conscious, if not Con- 
sciousness itself. In fact, it is both at the 
same time, and does not need any help 
from the intellect when it is free from the 
limitations put on it by its association 
with the phenomenal things. And the 
difference between Atman and the soul has 
its bearing on the concepts of mukti and 
salvation. 

Because sin is the disobedience of God's 
will, salvation requires the correction of 
the wayward will of man from being an 
instrument of self-assertion to that of sub- 
mission to God’s will. Bondage, however, 
in Hinduism is the result of ignorance 
and not due primarily to defection of will. 
That is why, though in the spiritual disci- 
pline in Hinduism the seeker has to sur- 
render his personal will to that of God, 
this training of the will must culminate 
in knowledge of the Self, because without 
such knowledge the chains of bondage 
cannot be broken. 


THE HINDU DISCIPLINE 


The turning of the faculties of man to 
God, the dedication of the soul to the 
Divine, is what man can and must do to 
receive the Spirit or God as the saving 
power functioning in man. But these 
faculties are born of Prakrti, according to 
Hindu terminology, and do not belong to 
Cit as such. True, in the dualistic schools 
the self is regarded as knower, enjoyer, and 
doer. But these functions of the Git are 
inherent in it as said above. The self, for 
example, knows God, enjoys His love and 
loving Him, and serves and waits on Him 
without any assistance from the mental 
intelligence, the emotions of the heart, and 
will as we know it. In other words, ‘the 
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cognitive, affective, and the conative func- 
tions of the Atman are not the same as 
those of the faculties of man in bondage. 
Now, before the Self can be realized as 
Cit, intelligence, emotions, and will have 
to be turned towards God, either singly or 
collectively. Even the Sankarites admit 
the necessity for this turning, making the 
appearance of the impersonal Absolute as 
personal God its object. At any rate, the 
purification of the intelligence, the centring 
of the emotions in the Divine, and the 
surrender of the personal will to God’s 
will are indispensable. 

This is a moral and religious training 
which -prepares man for the proper 
spiritual realization, which is a direct 
experience of the nature of the Self either 
as the non-dual, sole Reality (as in 
Sankara), or as an individual spirit un- 
related to God and Prakrti (as in Samkhya- 
Yoga), or as liberated from association 
with phenomenal things but united with 
God (as in the dualistic schools of Vaisna- 
vism, Saivism, and Saktism), or as the non- 
dual Reality which has become everything 
and with which it has a dynamic identity 
(as in Kashmir Saivism and Sri Aurobindo). 


THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE 


In none of these realizations is Cit con- 
ceived to be like what is called the soul 
in Christianity. The Christian discipline 
would appear to be what Hindu philos- 
ophers would call sattvika and not 
properly spiritual, which would involve 
training for knowledge of the Self, as 
distinct from that to which morality is 
relevant and necessary, even ultimately. 
It isereligious in the sense that it needs 
contact with God to perfect it, but here, 
again, the contact is not a part of the 
realization. The liberated man’s devotion 
to God is not a discipline, but an achieve- 
ment. The Christian moral discipline is 
a high and noble one with a refined reli- 


gious touch, in so far as there is in it a 
conscious attempt to unite with. God, 
Christianity lays great stress on forgive- 
ness of those who trespass against us. The 
positive aspect of this attitude of forgive- 
ness is love. No doubt, it is a very 
important discipline for the spiritual life. 
But the Self in Hinduism does not, by its 
very nature, bear any grudge against any- 
one. It is perfect and does not suffer 
from any moral defects. In the stage of 
bondage, man certainly has to develop 


‘forgiveness and love, but the Self, as such, 


is not in need of any such practice. In 
Christianity, the soul, before its fall, was 
completely submissive to God’s will. But 
it is not certain what its attitude to love 
was, because the legend does not portray 
a community of souls. This is a difficult 
point in theology, and a discussion of this 
point, will carry us far beyond the limits 
of our present topic. But I wish to make 
the point clear that the practice of love 
and charity is not necessary for the Atman, 
as it is for the soul. What happens, how- 
ever, to the redeemed soul is not clear. 
Perhaps no soul has yet been saved, and 
will not be saved till the Day of Judge- 
ment. 


POST-LIBERATION INDIVIDUALITY 


Christianity does not envisage salvation 
as something to be attained by the soul 
only. When all people will be judged, 
those who will be acquitted will have their 
bodies restored somehow. At any rate, 
those souls will be embodied. Thus even 
in the state of salvation the soul is not 
disembodied. Christian writers consider it 
a defect of Hinduism that it should regard 
the highest spiritual value of life as involv- 
ing a rejection of all connection with the 
physical body. But the reason for this 
rejection is the perception of the nature 
of the body, which is opposed to that of 
the Spirit. Christianity lacks the knowledge 
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of the duality of the Spirit and the mind- 
life-body. It may be, indeed is, a defect 
of Hinduism that it fails to see the secret 
and essential spirituality of the body and 
the possibility of its overt spiritualization. 
But, in the process of the discovery of the 
basic pure Spirit, it is necessary to, cancel 
any essential connection of the Spirit with 
the body. 

There is another point to be noted in 
this connection. Christian writers are not 
at all clear about the nature of the 
resurrected body of the acquitted soul. 
Will it be a physical body fit for habita- 
tion in this world? Or will it be made 
of some subtle material? And where will 
the saved soul.live, in this world or in 
heaven? It is said that this world will be 
transformed into the kingdom of heaven. 
This, at least, implies that the resurrected 
body will not be the same in kind as the 
present human body is. Now, those 
schools in Hinduism which believe in 
post-liberation individuality and the rela- 
tionship of love and service with God also 
believe that the liberated soul has a body 
made of some non-physical, subtle material 


which is free from the limitations and 
impurities of earthly matter. Thus the 
idea of mukti does not necessarily mean it 
is a disembodied state. While there is no 
connection with corruptible material body, 
the freed self puts on a new body of a 


- different nature. 


We do not intend to suggest that the 
Christian experience of salvation is not 
genuine, or that in salvation man does 
not come in close contact with God, 
because he is not of the same nature as 
God. A study of the Christian mystics 
will amply show that they lived very close 
to God and in a consciousness made holy 
by the presence of the Divine. Even if 
man does not enjoy the same essence or 
type of being as God, the Divine’s infinite 
mercy and love can certainly admit into 


’ His exalted fellowship all people who seek 


a new life and aspire after God’s com- 
munion. Still, as concepts, salvation falls 
short of the ideal of mukti, and we can 
fairly conclude that liberation presupposes 
the ideal of being saved and mukti is the 
culmination of salvation. 


Faith, devotion, and the yoga of meditation—these are mentioned by the 
Sruti as the immediate factors of liberation (mukti) in the case of a seeker; 
whoever abides in these gets liberation from the bondage of the body, which 


is the conjuring of ignorance (avidya). 


—Sankaracarya, Vivekactidamani, 46. 
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ISTORY has been studied and inter- 
preted from various points of view. 
A spiritual interpretation of history 
is the most fundamental one ; it is also the 
synthesis of all other interpretations. 
Every act of interpretation is basically a 
spiritual act ; neither matter, nor life, nor 
mind can interpret anything by itself. It 
is only the spirit that can interpret and 
understand, for it is understanding itself. 
In this sense, the spiritual interpretation 
of history is the fundamental interpreta- 
tion. The nearer one comes to the truth, 
the more satisfactory becomes the solution 
Judged by this test, of all the interpreta- 
tions of history the spiritual interpretation 
is the nearest to the truth and the most 
‘satisfactory. A sceptic and an atheist may 
question the very existence of the spirit. 
A materialist may ask, Can you prove the 
spirit? Is there any demonstration possible 
of its existence? There is no answer to 
such questions. But a consistent mate- 
trialist cannot even ask this question. 
Matter never asks anything, never questions 
anything ; so what a confirmed materialist 
ought to do is not to open his mouth. In 
fact, no one can consistently deny the 
spirit. 
SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION FULFILS 
ALL OTHER INTERPRETATIONS 
There is a well-known passage in 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma- 


Siitra, which says, ‘The spirit is of the 
very nature of him who denies’. So, one 
who ventures to interpret anything in a 
spiritual way is under no obligation to 
prove the spirit. The spirit is the inner 
reality of all things that constitute the 
world. From matter, through life, to 
mind, we have different levels of mani- 
festation ; these would not be possible but 
for the fundamental reality which is the 
spirit. Hence, all other interpretations of 
history, those of the materialists, biologists, 
psychologists, and others, ought to have 
as their basis the spiritual interpretation. 
The spiritual interpretation is not sub- 
versive of the other interpretations ; it is 
the fulfilment and culmination of them all. 
What is higher, what is greater, does not 
contradict what is lower, what is smaller. 

It is no doubt true that a student of 
philosophy in India starts by distinguish- 
ing matter from spirit, the non-Self from 
the Self ; but this distinction is made only 
in the preliminary stages. The final teach- 
ing of the Vedanta is that matter is not 
opposed to the spirit, and the spirit is not 
the negation of matter ; the spirit includes 
and transcends matter ‘The Atman and 
the anatman, the Self and the non-Self, 
are distinguished from each other at 
the beginning of the Vedantic inquiry, 
but such a distinction is only a logical 
device, which is transcended in the final 
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reaches of _ self-realization. Brahman, 
Paramatman, is not something which is 
opposed to the non-Self; there is no 
dichotomy, no division there. What is 
called Brahman or Self is inclusive of 
everything conceivable, of every so-called 
reality. In this sense, it can be claimed 
that the spiritual interpretation of history 
is the culmination of all other attempts to 
understand history. 

Just as Advaita Vedanta claims to be 
not one system among other systems, not 
one school among other schools, but to be 
the plenary experience which fulfils the 
aspirations of all systems and schools, even 
so spirituality is to be regarded not as one 
segment of experience, but as the synthesis 
of all experiences and as the plenitude of 
all existence. If we understand spirituality 
in this sense, there will be no difficulty in 
seeing that the spiritual interpretation of 
history is the fulfilment of all other inter- 
pretations. Matter has a place there ; life 
has a place too ; even so the mind. Matter, 
life, and mind are but different levels of 
the expression of the spirit. If the spirit 
is denied, if the spirit is discredited, matter, 
life, and mind will also lose their signifi- 
cance. 


THE OBJECT OF HISTORY 


History is what is intimately connected 
with the spirit. Time was when history 
was regarded as a chronicle of events, but 
no true historian today believes that 
history is a chronicle. Collingwood, for 
instance, regards history as an attempt at 
self-study. Self-knowledge is what is aimed 
at by the historian, not a record of events 
that have taken place in the world. Events 
that have occurred may serve as pointers, 
as indicators of the revelations of the 
spirit. The aim of history is not to gain 
information regarding the past, not to 
give an account of the battles that kings 
waged or the fortunes that overtook a 


country. These are not the essence of 
history. History is a march of the spirit 
towards the goal of perfection and freedom. 
We used to think that history is vitally 
related to the time-process, that history 
is a process in time. Historians like 
Collingwood, and also philosophers, tell 
us today that time also is an accident 
of history. Just as the equilateral triangle 
may be considered to be an eternal object, 
so also the independence of India gained 
on a particular date may be regarded as 
an eternal object. The time-process is not 
essential to history. The spirit is that 
which transcends time. It is eternal ; it is 
the basis of the temporal process. The 
purpose of history therefore is to reveal 
the eternal, to make us realize the spirit. 
Collingwood also says that history is 
concerned with what is transient and con- 
crete. Here he seems to contradict himself. 
If the purpose of history is self-revelation, 
if history is an attempt at self-study, it 
cannot be concerned with what is transient 
and concrete. What is transient is time- 
bound, and what is concrete is particular 
and sensible ; but the spirit is universal, 
it is eternal. Thus, starting from Colling- 
wood’s own premise, the conclusion to 
which we ought to arrive is that history 
is not concerned with the merely transient 
and concrete particulars that constitute the 
phenomenal order. History is. concerned 
with the eternal Reality, which is called 
the Self, and which has no limit at all. 


THE SPIRIT MAKES EVOLUTION POSSIBLE 


Historians used to think that their field 
of study was only the human kingdom, 
that historic events concerned only, the 
doings of men and women. But now there 
are attempts to include everything i 
history. The evolutionary philosophers 
tell us that the time-process governs not 
only the human kingdom, but also non- 
human existence, including matter, life, 
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and mind. It is true that the principle of 
evolution was first formulated in order to 
explain the phenomena concerning life ; 
but philosophers came to apply the prin- 
ciple to the evolution of reality as a 
whole, and history thus acquired a new 
perspective. 


Adapting the Darwinian principle, the 
evolutionary philosophers trace the origin 
of the world not to a superhuman being 
called God, but to space-time or matter. 
The world-process begins in space-time 
and evolves into life and mind. What is 
yet to appear is God. God is not the 
initiator of evolution ; He is not the first 
cause. He is in the making. God is at 
the end of the evolutionary road, and not 
at its beginning. God is not the ground 
of existence, nor is it possible that He is 
the goal of all endeavour. 
thing which is yet to be. 


According to the evolutionary philos- 
ophers, the spirit is not in the past, it is 
in the future. The spirit is not eternal ; 
it is itself a product of the time-process. 
The next item in the evolutionary process 
is the emergence of God. But God may 
not be the final goal of evolution. 
not know what evolution has in its womb 
for the future. There may evolve an 
entity which is even superior to God. 
Thus, according to them, history is to be 
interpreted as a manifestation of matter or 
space-time in a progressive way. 


The trouble with evolutionary philos- 
ophy is that it accepts blindly the 
Darwinian principle and makes a meta- 
physical use of it. How can the higher 
come out of the lower? Nothing that is 
not already there in the cause can manifest 
itself in the effect. If God is not already 
there, He cannot come hereafter ; no God 
that is born out of the matrix of space- 
time can be called God. He may be an 
epiphenomenon. He may be a product 


God is some-: 


We do 
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of material atoms. But to call that God 
is a mockery. Therefore, if the evolu- 
tionary philosophers are true to themselves, 
they must grant that the spirit is not 
something which is just a product of 
evolution, but, on the contrary, that it is 


that principle which makes evolution 
possible. 
EVERYTHING IS DESCENDED FROM 


BRAHMAN 

In India, great philosophers, from the 
age of the Vedas down to the present era, 
have interpreted history as the progress of 
the spirit towards its goal which is free- 
dom. This goal, however, is not to be 
regarded as an event in time, but as the 
eternal experience. History is the road 
which the human spirit has to travel in 
order to come to itself. It is a self- 
recovery of the spirit that is the aim of 
human history. 

It is true that all existence and all life 
is a part of the great spiritual reality, but 
man has a unique place in the world-proc- 
ess, because it is for him that this evolu- 
tion is intended. All other forms of life 
will have to rise to the human plane in 
order to advance and realize the goal of 
all life which is spiritual freedom. We 
may quote, in this connection, a passage 
from Sankara’s commentary on the 
Tatlliriya Upantsad, which says: “When 
every form without any distinction is a 
modification of matter and lineal descend- 
ant of Brahman, why should man alone 
be singled out here? The reason is that 
he is the principal. Why is he the princi- 
pal? Because he has the eligibility for 
action and knowledge.’ This passage 
means that all forms of life and existence 
that we come across in the world are, in 
a sense, modifications of matter; without 
matter, without anna, no life is possible, 
no manifestation is possible. So, at the 
one end, we have matter providing the 
stuff of existence, and at the other, not in 
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the temporal sense, there is Brahman. 
Everything is Brahma-vamsya, descended 
from Brahman. In the absolute Brabman 
all things are comprised. 


It is true, as Sankara says, that every 
level of evolution, every item in this time- 
process, is a modification of matter and is 
traceable to the supreme Spirit. Yet, man 
has a unique place in this scheme. He 
occupies a middle position, and has an 
advantage over all other manifestations. 
What is the advantage? Man is unique, 
because he has self-consciousness, because 
he can reflect upon himself and upon the 
world of objects. It is this reflection that 
makes for spiritual advancement. That is 
why the Vedānta believes that even the 
gods must be born as humans in order to 
earn the eligibility for release. 


THE FINAL GOAL OF HISTORY 


Man, thus, has a unique place in evo- 
lution. Wherein lies his uniqueness? His 
uniqueness lies in the fact that he has the 
eligibility for karma and jñāna, action and 
knowledge. And what is history, if you 
remove deeds of men and their wisdom? 
It is deeds and wisdom that constitute 
history, and man who is capable of work 
and knowledge is the maker of history. 
Because man has the eligibility for action 
and knowledge, he is the pivotal point 
round which history revolves. History is 
concerned not only with a few individuals ; 
history is made by humanity as a whole. 
It is true that from time to time great men 
arise, great seers and saints like Yājña- 
valkya and Ramakrishna arise, and they 
make history. They make history not for 
themselves, but for the entire humanity. 
They make history, because humanity has 
made it possible for them to appear. 


This, then, is the significance of the 


doctrine of avatara, the descent of God, 
with which we are familiar in India. 
Whenever there is unbalance in the world- 
process, whenever there is topsyturviness 
in the order of things, there is occasion 
for the descent of the Divine to rectify the 
disorder. The descent of the Divine is 
made possible by the achievements of 
humanity as a whole. Therefore it is by 
mankind as a whole that history is made ; 
and the final goal of history is that the 
entire existence should be made divine or 
spiritualized. Moksa or release is not for 
the individual. To say that each seeks 
his own selfish freedom is to misinterpret 
Advaita. Freedom or moksa is release 
from individuality, and not release for the 
individual. It is only’ when there is uni- 
versal release or universal freedom, saiva- 
mukti, that history gains its purpose. The 
purpose of history therefore is this fulfil- 
ment, namely, the realization of perfect. 
freedom, which is total and undivided. 
This is the ultimate goal of all existence. 

In the language of mythology, we may 
say that the goal of history is the ushering 
in of the satyayuga (golden age). In other 
words, it is the establishment of the king- 
dom of God. The other yugas, namcly, 
tretayuga (silver age), dvaparayuga (copper 
age), and kalıyuga (iron age), are only pre- 
paratory stages for this event, if event it 
may be called. The satyayuga is not some- 
thing that is past; it is not something 
that is in the future; it is the eternal 
state of the Self or the spirit. While the 
other three ages signify levels of imper- 
fection, the satyayuga stands for the ple- 
nary experience of perfection. History 
marches on, and the goal of humanity is 
the realization of spiritual freedom which 
is satyayuga. If we understand history in 
this light, we shall have grasped its inner 
meaning and purpose. 
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XACTLY fifty years ago, on the 7th 

August, 1905, the City of Calcutta 

was in wild ‘excitement. On that 
day, a big meeting was held in the Town 
Hall—rather three meetings, because, 
although one meeting was announced, the 
audience was so large that they had to 
arrange three meetings. There the rep- 
resentatives from all over the country 
assembled, and, as a protest against the 
partition of Bengal, they passed the 
historic resolution to boycott British 
goods. Another resolution, by way of 
supplementing the first, urging the use of 
only indigenous goods or Swadeshi was 
also passed. These two together inaugu- 
rated the great movement, known as the 
Swadeshi movement, which heralded a new 
era in the history of India. 

This movement soon outgrew its regional 
character. It became not only a social and 
political force, but developed into a great 
national movement, which was based upon 
the” spiritual ideas of the East and the 
fervent patriotism of the West, and 
acquired a sacred character in the minds 
of the people. It is my opinion that this 
was at the root of the great upheaval in 
our country which ultimately gained for 
us the freedom of the country, though it 


had to pass through many other phases. 
The seventh of August may be considered 
a red-letter day in the annals of this 
country. Unfortunately, many people do 
not realize this. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT 


To give only a short account of the 
origin of the movement, its nature, and its 
effect: The whole thing began with the 
partition of Bengal, and we need not go 
into details about the scheme of partition 
which passed through many stages. It was 
originally a plan to transfer the Chitta- 
gong Division to Assam ; later it included 
Dacca and Mymensingh. As soon as the 
proposal was made that Dacca and Mymen- 
singh should be added to Assam, there 
was a great agitation. Lord Curzon, the 
then Governor-General, undertook a tour. 
During that tour, he travelled over a large 
number of places in East Bengal. What 
was the exact object of his tour was not 
disclosed, but the net result of it was 
that, on his return, he conceived a much 
bolder idea, namely, the transfer of the 
entire Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahi 
Divisions to constitute a new province. 
All over this big province of Bengal, there 
was so much of agitation by way of meet- 
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ings and conferences that the like of it 
perhaps was never witnessed before in the 
whole history of British India. Such a 
united, persistent agitation against the 
Government of India all over the country 
was possible, because at the start the 
Hindus, the Muslims, and even the 
Christians were opposed to this measure. 
In spite of all this, Lord Curzon did 
carry it out, and in a manner which was 
very regrettable. There was some repre- 


sentation also in this connection, and he . 


gave Surendranath Banerji and others inti- 
mation that this was being considered, but 
nothing was heard for some time. In the 
meanwhile, Lord Curzon sent his proposal 
to the Secretary of State, and he sanctioned 
it without referring to the House of 
Commons and without anybody’s knowl- 
edge. It was in early July 1905 that in 
Reuter’s news it was first announced that 
this had been sanctioned. On the goth 


July, this was publicly. notified. That | 


naturally gave rise to a very great agita- 
tion, because not only the measure itself 
was most obnoxious to the entire Bengali 
community, but the way it was done by 
trampling down public opinion added 
insult to injury. It was practically held 
in secret, was passed in secret, and no 
consideration was given to the unanimous 
protest of the whole of this country. 

We have got enough evidence to show 
the nature of this agitation. From the 
police records which are now available we 
can see this. They have got a minute 
record of the meetings, of no less than 500 
meetings which were held. There was a 
petition signed by 50,000 to 60,000 people. 
In these meetings, all sorts of proposals 
were made for the modification of the 
partition. All this fell on deaf ears. 
Everyone felt that something more than 
the old process of petitioning had got to 
be done. A number of meetings were 
again held towards the end of July. 


BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 

One such meeting was very interesting. 
The meeting, according to the police 
records, was held on the 25th July. Lal- 
mohon Ghose and others attended, and the 
Raja of Dinajpore presided. At this meet- 
ing, Lalmohon Ghose proposed that all 
British goods should be boycotted and that 
we should cut off all connections with the 
British. It was proposed that there should 
be no social intercourse with them, and 
that we should resign from the Councils 
and from the Municipalities. Thus the 
method of passive resistance and other 
items to carry on the movement were 
adopted at this meeting. Similarly, we 
find that there were many other meetings 
in which the proceedings were not exactly 
like this, but protests were recorded and 
many other suggestions put forward. In 
the papers, Amrita Bazar, Bengali, and 
others, there were also various suggestions. 

To make a long story short, it was de- 
cided that a mass meeting should be held 
in the Town Hall on the 7th August, in 
which representatives and delegates from 
different parts of Bengal should assemble 
and consider the various suggestions of 
boycott, passive resistance, etc. Ultimately, 
on the day of the actual meeting, the 
boycott resolution was adopted and agreed 
to. That it was a mammoth meeting can 
be learnt both from the periodicals of 
those days and from the police reports. 
Most of the shops were closed, and a large 
procession marched to the Town Hall. 
There the crowd was so great that it could 
not be accommodated. So a meeting 
was held on the upper floor, anothér on 
the ground floor, and a third on the 
Maidan. This was the resolution that 
was passed on the occasion: ‘That this 
meeting fully sympathizes with the reso- 
lution adopted at many meetings held 
in the mofussil to abstain from the pur- 
chase of British manufactures, so long as 
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the Partition Resolution is not withdrawn, 
as a protest against the indifference of 
the British public in regard to Indian 
affairs, and the consequent disregard of 
Indian public opinion by the present 
Government.’ 

The resolution that was passed at the 
meeting was a momentous one. The 
boycott idea spread rapidly over the 
country with the spread of Swadeshi or 
use of indigenous goods. But what was 
remarkable was that along with this there 
was a high degree of patriotic fervour. 
There was almost a religious devotion to 
the motherland, and this was symbolized 
by the cry of Vande Mātaram (Adoration 
to the Mother). It was not merely a pro- 
test, a resolution to boycott, a vow to use 
Swadeshi goods, but also with it there was 
a general upheaval. The cry of Vande 
Mataram was taken from Bankimchandra’s 
Ananda Matha, and it was from this 
moment that this new idea gained ground. 


THE MOVEMENT GATHERS MOMENTUM 


Again, in September, with the issue of 
the Government proclamation, another 
demonstration was held. Even in a place 
like Barisal, headquarters of Bakherganj 
District, there was a procession of over ten 
thousand people; and, according to the 
police report, not only men, but also 
women, including some lady teachers of 
the Christian missionary school, went 
barefooted. For this they were taken to 
task, and there was great excitement. 
Protest meetings were held of which we 
get a detailed account, including the names 
of persons who presided and of others. 

Another demonstration, and this was 
more important, was held on the 16th 
October, the day on which partition was 
to take effect. The day was observed by 
abstaining from food, except in the case 
of children and invalids. Nobody lit the 
kitchen fire In the morning, people 


bathed in the Ganga, and then observed 
the 1a@khi-bandhana ceremony. Each tied 
the rakhi to the other. Then there was a 
procession with sankirtana and singing of 
patriotic songs. In the evening, the, 
people went to lay the foundation stone 
of the Federation Hall. That was the 
symbol of the unity of Bengal. Although 
the Government had divided the country, 
the people resolved that they shall remain 
united. Ananda Mohon Bose, the veteran 
leader, who was ill, was selected President. 
He was actually carried to the meeting 
on a chair, and there he issued this proc- 
lamation: ‘Whereas the Government 
has thought fit to effectuate the partition 
of Bengal, in spite of the universal pro- 
test of the Bengali nation, we hereby 
pledge and proclaim that we as a people 
shall do everything in our power to 
counteract the evil effects of the dismem- 
berment of our province and to maintain 
the integrity of our race. So help us God.’ 
Rabindranath followed it with his inimit- 
able Bengali translation. From that 
meeting the vast crowd walked barefooted 
a distance of two miles to the house of 
Pashupatinath Bose. There Rs. 170,000 
were collected for the Swadeshi movement. 

All this gives an idea of the nature of 
the agitation. There were many leaders 
who devoted their life and soul to it. 
Surendranath Banerji was the foremost. 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Aswini Kumar 
Dutt and many others took leading part 
in the movement. Thus gathering mo- 
mentum, it spread rapidly among all 
classes of people. 


SOME INTERESTING ANECDOTES 
AND THE CLIMAX 


We have some interesting anecdotes of 
this popular movement. A student had 
a shirt made of foreign cloth. It was 
immediately torn. One young girl, aged 
six, who had typhoid fever refused to take 
medicine, because it was foreign. A priest 
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refused to perform a sraddha ceremony, 
because foreign cloth was used in it. A 
cobbler would not mend a shoe, because 
it was a bilāti (foreign) shoe ; and sweepers 
would not sweep. In the Ripon College 
the examinees, in a body, refused to sit 
for the examination, because the papers 
supplied were bilāli papers. That was 
Surendranath’s own college, and he himself 
. admitted this story. Even the zemindars 
used their influence, though not openly, to 
prevent the sale of bilali goods. The 
police reports show that the Muslims 
also joined the movement in very 
large numbers. Of course, the police ver- 
sion was that they were induced by the 
Hindus. But the fact remains that quite 
a large number of Muslims did join it. 
So practically this revolution was unique 
in its character, embracing all classes of 
people. 

There were processions and peaceful 
picketting. There might have been some 
deviation, but we have it from police 
reports that the picketting was of peaceful 
character. Outside the Whiteway Laid- 
law’s shop, students requested, with folded 
hands, prospective buyers not to go in for 
foreign articles, and even ladies had to 
return the bilāti goods. The opposition 
sometimes raised a hue and cry, and the 
police arrested the people in this connec- 
tion. It was the beginning of what is 
called mild lathi charge. Of course, mild 
lathi charges meant the use of those big 
lathis, which was a terrible thing! 

The climax was reached in the great 
conference at Barisal on the 14th April, 
1go6. That was a great episode. An order 
had been issued by the Government that 
nobody should cry Vande Mataram. When 
the procession for this conference was 
going towards Raja Bahadur’s Haveli, the 
police mercilessly attacked the young men. 
As soon as they were attacked, they began 
to shout Vande Mataram. Their version 


is that they did not cry Vande Mataram 
until they were beaten, but the police ver- 
sion is different. In any case, one young 
man, Chittaranjan Guha Thakurta, was so 
mercilessly beaten that he fell into a tank. 
The police continued to beat him, but 
he continued to cry Vande Mataram, until 
he became unconscious. Surendranath 
was arrested. He was fined Rs. 200 for 
the procession, and Rs. 200 more for con- 
tempt of court, because Mr. Emerson did 
not ask him to sit down and he sat down. 
Later on, when he was a minister the same 
Mr. Emerson served under him! 


THE NEW WAVE OF THE NATIONALIST 
SPIRIT 


As a result of all this, many students 
were rusticated, and the problem was how 
to provide for them. There was also the 
idea that the education provided by the 
Calcutta University and the colleges was 
not satisfactory. Some sort of national 
education was contemplated. The leaders 
thought of establishing a National Council 
of Education. It is this National Council 
of Education, which, in some form, is still 
existing in Jadavpur. (This has now 
been converted into a universitv.) It was 
in that connection that Aurobindo Ghose 
came to Bengal. He was appointed Prin- 
cipal. Aurobindo Ghose was, in my 
opinion, the high priest of that national 
movement. 

One is dismayed at the turn of events 
that took place then. One wonders at this 
great upheaval in Bengal—this spirit which 
defied the British Government, which 
would resist all the violence of the police, 
and which would not be cowed down by 
any amount of repression. What was the 
explanation? It was something certainly 
unique. We seek an answer to this ques- 
tion. Now, there are moments in the life 
of an individual, as well as in the life 
of a nation, when there is a sort of divine 
inspiration which guides it, when reason 
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halts, judgement is arrested, and one over- 
powering impulse carries the whole nation. 
Bengal was passing through such a mo- 
ment. It was strange no doubt, but it 
was true. She left the beaten track and 
conceived new ideas of freedom and new 
methods of attaining it. Bengal gave the 
lie to the general accusation that she is 
physically weak, for great sufferings were 
fearlessly endured. How could all this 
happen? The only explanation offered is 
the new spirit of nationalism. The whole 
thing was merely a manifestation of that 
great national spirit which had been work- 
ing for many years past. People did not 
know or did not see its signs, but it was 
there. It was working slowly, and came 
to the surface at this moment when a 
sudden shock came upon them, when 
Bengal felt that she had been trampled 
upon and there was an outrage upon her. 
Some such emotional moment is the right 
opportunity for such a national idea to 
spring up in men’s minds. 
THE INSPIRATION BEHIND THE 
MOVEMENT 

In order to understand this spirit of 
nationalism, we have to begin with 
Bankimchandra, if not earlier than that. 
Bankimchandra gave a great impetus by 
his ‘Vande Mataram’ song, as also many 


other writers by their writings. There 
was jatiya-mela. Rajnarain Bose and his 
famous books were there. All these 


streams gathered together, but they were - 
only flowing underground. Then came. 


Swami Vivekananda, and it appears from 
the writings of many that most of these 
young men who took part in this move- 
ment were inspired by his message. 
Whether they interpreted it rightly or 
wrongly is not our concern, but they 
took the message to mean that the highest 
thing to do is to die for their country. 
Swami Vivekananda always referred to the 
condition of the country saying that unless 


India’s political condition was elevated, 
there was no hope of her salvation. 

It was some time after this that 
Aurobindo came into the picture. As he 
was trained in England, he did not know 
a word of Bengali at first. Aurobindo 
himself said that he was very strongly in- 
fluenced by two men, Bankimchandra and 
Swami Vivekananda. He had hoped that 
Swami Vivekananda would be able to 
revive Bengal, at least lift it to a high 
pedestal of glory. When, in 1903, he 
heard of the sudden death of Swami 
Vivekananda, he was very much upset, and 
is reported to have said that all his hopes 
were gone. 


AUROBINDO’'S LEADERSHIP 


Of course, Aurobindo interpreted Swami 
Vivekananda’s message in his own way. 
His biographer says that, as soon as he 
heard of the passing away of the great 
Swami, he said, ‘I am going to Bengal’. 
First he sent his brother Barindra to 
Bengal. He made some attempt to form 
secret societies. Although there was some 
success, his report was discouraging. 
Bengal was not yet prepared. But, in 
1905, When the news of the agitation 
reached Aurobindo, he thought: ‘The 
country is ready, now the field is ripe; I 
shall go to Bengal.’ So, though as Prin- 
cipal of the Baroda College he was 
receiving a pay of Rs 2,000, he resigned 
it and came to Calcutta on a salary of 
Rs. 150. 

It is not necessary here to describe in 
detail the activities of Aurobindo, for, from 
that time, right up to 1907, all his writings 
are available in his journal Vande 
Mataram. According to his new cult of 
nationalism, he conceived his country as 
his mother, and he looked upon her exactly 
as a child looks upon its mother. To 
him patriotism was a religion, and to die 
for the motherland was a path to salva- 
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tion. He said: ‘There is a creed in 
India today which calls itself nationalism ; 
a creed which has come to you from 
Bengal. What is nationalism? National- 
ism is not a mere political programme. 
Nationalism is a religion that has come 
from God; nationalism is a creed which 
you shall have to live....It is a religion 
by which we are trying to realize God in 
the nation, in our fellow-countrymen. 
We are trying to realize Him in the three 
hundred millions of our people.’ 

Then, again, at Jhalakati in Barisal, he 
gave a speech in which he said: ‘The 
storm has swept over us today. I saw it 
come. What is this storm that is so mighty 
and sweeps with such fury upon us? It 
is God who rides upon the wings of the 
hurricane; it is the might and force of 
the Lord.... Repression is nothing but 
the hammer of God. Without suffering, 
there can be no growth. Aswini Kumar 
Dutt is not the leader of this movement ; 
Tilak is not the leader; God is the 
leader.’ 

As regards the idea of independence, 
Aurobindo referred to a speech of Gokhale. 
Gokhale had declared in his speech that 
the ideal of independence was one which 
no sane man could hold. In reply he said: 
“There are some who fear to use the 
word freedom ; but I always use the word, 
because it has been the mantra of my 
life to aspire towards the freedom of my 
nation.... Our ideal is Swaraj or abso- 
lute autonomy free from foreign control. 
We claim the right of every nation to live 
its own life by its own energies accord- 
ing to its own nature and ideals.’ 

In those days there were diverse elements 
in the Congress, and many said that since 
we were so weak, we could not dare 
to defy the Government by adopting the 
programme of passive resistance or defi- 
ance. In reply to this, in a letter which 
Aurobindo wrote to his wife, he said: ‘If 


my mother is attacked, I do not pause to 
think whether I am strong enough; my 
first instinct is to go to her help. I know 
not whether the British are strong or not. 
I must rush to her.’ 

The draft resolution regarding passive 
resistance, which he published in the very 
first issue of Vande Mataram, on the 
6th August, 1906, reads: ‘The policy of 
passive resistance was evolved partly as 
the necessary complement of self-help, 
partly as a means of putting pressure on 
Government. The essence of this policy 
is the refusal of co-operation, so long as 
we are not admitted to a substantial share 
and an effective control in legislation, 
finances, and government. Just as “no 
representation, no taxation” was the 
watchword of American constitutional 
agitation, so “no control, no co-operation ” 
should be the watchword of our lawful 
agitation in the country. We summed up 
this refusal of co-operation in the con- 
venient word “boycott”, i.e. refusal of 
co-operation in the industrial exploitation 
of our country, in education, in govern- 
ment, in judicial administration, in the 
details of official intercourse.’ On the 6th 
August, the day before the infringement 
of the Government order prohibiting the 
anniversary of the 7th August, feelings ran 
high. ‘On the 7th August the strength 
of the nation would be measured,’ said 
Aurobindo, ‘not the numerical strength, 
but the moral strength which was greater 
than anything physical.’ 

SWADESHI BECOMES A NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 

In this way, this Swadeshi movement 
developed into a huge national movement. 
We are happy to find that this face was 
recognized not only by the leaders of 


Bengal, but by leaders all over the 
country. Gokhale admitted that the 
Swadeshi movement was not only an 


economic movement, but comprehended 
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the whole national life. Surendranath 
Banerji, Lala Lajpatrai, and many others 
testified to this fact. In the police report, 
there is a very interesting account of inci- 
dents of boycott spreading in different 
provinces, viz. Madras, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, and others. 

So this movement left a deep impression 
on the minds of the people, partly on 
account of the spirit of nationalism, and 
partly on account of the sayings and utter- 
ances of Aurobindo and such other great 
leaders. Dramas of a national character 
were -written and played. There was 
Mukunda Das’s yāł1ā which, in those days, 
was very fampus all over the country. 
A new glow, a new enthusiasm showed in 
the lives of the people, which did not fear 
any opposition or resistance. This was 
the direct and encouraging result of the 
movement. 

The first and the greatest influence of 
` the movement, however, was the rise of 
the extremist party. Till then the politi- 
cal life in the country was dominated 
by the Congress. But out of this parti- 
tion and Swadeshi movement arose a new 
party which was called the extremist party. 


We call them neo-nationalists. The spirit 
which created them was Aurobindo’s 
message of passive resistance. No more 


petition or mendicancy—that was their 
watch-word. Any one who will go through 
the periodicals of 1905-6 will find a most 
interesting account of Indian political 
life of those days. At Banaras, they 
wanted to boycott Prince of Wales’s visit, 
but somehow a compromise was arrived 
at. eIn Calcutta, the extremists wanted to 
put “Tilak in the chair, but Dadabhai 
Naoroji was brought to save the situation. 
The first sign of open breach was in the 
Midnapore Conference. There was a 
tussle or trial of strength, and the moderate 
party brought in the police to break the 
meeting. Then came Surat. Whatever 


may be the actual incidents and whoever 
was guilty, the main fact is that it was a ` 
great trial of strength. Ultimately, the 
moderates gained the day. The extrem- 
ists had to leave. The moderates held 
their function, and they introduced some 
new regulations. For a number of years, 
nobody had a right to come to the Congress 
who did not subscribe to its changed 
creed, viz. the ideal of colonial self-govern- 
ment. It is true that the moderates 
gained the day, but in the light of subse- 
quent facts, we are bound to say, follow- 
ing the words of a great historian, that the 
moment the moderates left Surat they 
passed out of the history of freedom move- 
ment in India. Thenceforth they played 
no rôle in the struggle for freedom ; that 
réle passed to others. After a few years, 
there was again a compromise, and the 
extremists came back to the Congress. 
The moderates did not survive ; 1907 was 
really their end ; that is how we read the 
situation. The new Congress which 
brought freedom to the country was the 
creation of this extremist party. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


Another extreme but significant develop- 
ment in Indian politics was the revolu- 
tionary movement. That was also an effect 
of this nationalist spirit. The revolu- 
tionary movement in Bengal did not begin 
with partition. Aurobindo himself took 
care to set up the secret societies as early 
as 1902. But it was also true that it was 
on account of this Swadeshi agitation over 
the partition that the revolutionary move- 
ment grew. This movement has an in- 
teresting history. It is a subject of most 
absorbing interest. It has got some fea- 
tures of which any country may feel proud. 
This revolutionary movement undoubtedly 
gathered momentum on account of the 
spirit of repression by the Government. 
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As we know, even in Europe there is a 
saying that blood calls for blood; the 
dagger of a conspirator is never so terrible 
as when it is sharpened on the tomb-stone 
of a martyr. It is the martyr’s death that 
leads to revolution. This was the case in 
India also. It was a very wide-spread 
movement. From Bengal it spread to 
other parts of the country, though it arose 
independently in Maharastra. We have 
documents to show that many of the 
moderate leaders did support this move- 
ment. Even Surendranath and Aswini 
Kumar met these secret revolutionaries and 
gave their blessings. Rabindranath’s songs 
are generally treated as relating to Swadeshi 
movement, but if one carefully analyses 
some of his songs, they can only be inter- 
preted as encouragement to these revolu- 
tionaries. 


What was the inspiration that led them? 

It will be interesting to know that the most 
constant factor was the message of Swami 
Vivekananda and the songs of Rabindra- 
nath. When hunted by the police from 
one place to another, when in solitary river 
banks, they used to sing the songs of 
Rabindranath. Whatever be our judge- 
ment about the work of these revolution- 
aries, they showed one thing which is 
praiseworthy, that is, fearlessness of death 
and supreme self-sacrifice for the mother- 
land. It is literally true that the man who 
was to be hanged at 5 a.m. was found at 
three in the morning coolly reading the 
Gita or Swami Vivekananda in his cell. 
This spirit is not an ordinary thing. It 
signifies an extraordinary spiritual and 
national awakening. 


THE CONSUMMATION—INDEPENDENCE 

As regards the influence of this on sub- 
sequent movements, there may be difference 
of opinion. I personally think, after much 
reading, that the Swadeshi movement really 
prepared the way for the last phases of 
development under Gandhiji. It is this 
great spirit of sacrifice, the spirit which 
would not mind any suffering, being ready 
to meet the /athi and bullet of the police, 
it is this awakening from a long stupor 
that helped Gandhiji in successfully launch- 
ing the later movement. Passive resist- 
ance and civil disobedience were all there 
in the earlier movement. It was then 
launched by a few leaders of Bengal, and 
the country had no experience of its work. 
What they did in the first place was to 
prepare the ground for the later peaceful 
movement. But there is another aspect. 
I do not believe that our country achieved 
this freedom merely through peaceful prop-_ 
aganda and non-violence. Violent means 
also had its share: if Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose had not equipped an army 
on the Burma border, and if England were 
not forced to conclude that the Indian 
army could not be relied upon to main- 
tain their rule in India, they would never 
have conceded independence. Hence it is 
that both non-violent and violent means 
have contributed for our freedom. Of 
course, I must respectfully admit that 
Gandhiji did wonders for the whole nation, 
but there were the other aspects too ; and 
for both types of struggle the country was 
prepared by the Swadeshi movement. 
Thus the movement which began on the 
th August, 1905, led up to the 15th 
August, 1947. That is the chief ac}fieve- 
ment of the Swadeshi movement. 


Adult Education in Asia 


BENOYENDRA NATH BANERJEA, M.A. 


Benoyendra Nath Banerjea was lately United Nations 
(Technical Assistance) Public Administration Adviser to 
the Republic of Liberia. An educationist with long 
experience, he was appointed Direclor of the Seminar on 
Adult Education in Asta with Special Reference to the 
Work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 


held in Seplember 1955 at Bangsaen (Thailand). 


This 


lecture was given by him at the Institute ın October 1955- 


veys of adult education presented by 

the participants of fourteen differ- 
ent countries at the Bangsaen Seminar. 
First, the approach to adult education was, 
in the nature of things, a very comprehen- 
sive one, integrating several inter-related 
aspects of development in an effort to 
make up for the leeway of the past. As 
a result, one of the principal recommen- 
dations was to apply and adopt the con- 
cept of fundamental education as developed 
by unesco. In the developing countries 
of Asia, adult education is intended not 
merely to provide education for per- 
sons who, as children, had been unable to 
attend school, but ‘its aim now is to 
enable everyone to lead a fuller life, to 
equip everyone to live more in accordance 
with the ideals of the dignity of man’. 
What is understood in India by ‘social 
education ’, which is an important plank of 
the community development programmes, 
would roughly correspond to the concept 
of education through either the three R’s 
or Vjsual aid, the introduction of new 
ways and means for achieving a higher 
standard of living, better health, and 
better nutrition, and the creation of con- 
ditions for a more hopeful outlook. In 
most Asian countries, the undertaking of 
such a programme of development exten- 


a eee points emerged from the sur- 


sively and in a determined manner is the 
very ‘condition for the survival of democ- 
racy’. 


THE NEW CONCEPT 


Secondly, though adult education efforts 
in the past had been the concern of one 
or two groups or departments of govern- 
ment, today, all over Asia, ambitious 
programmes have been Jaunched. ‘These 
began with simple reading and writing, 
but later branched out to the study of 
health and hygiene, economic conditions, 
training in citizenship, and recreational 
subjects. A vast effort has been started to 
broaden and enrich the lives of countless 
men and women living in villages, to show 
them improved methods of craftsmanship, 
to give them some knowledge of their 
country’s history, geography, and social 
institutions, to inculcate the duties and 
rights of citizenship, and to satisfy their 
aesthetic and educational need.’ 

Naturally, every country has sought to 
link such efforts to existing organization 
and future planning of activities. While 
in Thailand and also partially in Burma, 
for instance, the monastery-schools happen 
to be potent means for the dissemination 
of instruction and ideas, in the Philippines 
the associations called the ‘ Purok’ consti- 
tute the channel. There is also a difference 
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in the quantum of State support in re- 
sources and personnel that these institu- 
tions receive in different countries. But 
there is no doubt that the idea has been 
taken up seriously by the State; the lamp 
has been lit, and, as I had occasion to 
emphasize at the opening of the Seminar, 
‘in the field of fundamental education the 
student is the ubiquitous common man. 
He is keen today on the recognition of his 
dignity and capabilities, resentful of neglect 
or delay, assertive of his sovereign author- 
ity, joyful in the splendour of his dis- 
covery of himself .... The vast differences 
in humanity’s social and economic 
opportunities must be narrowed quickly’. 


SOCIAL HARMONY 


The third point that emerged was also 
significant. As the Australasian partici- 
pants said, in spite of literacy and higher 
economic standards, they sighed for the 
‘balanced outlook on life so common to 
Asia’s millions. Adult education in devel- 
oped countries was merely an exercise in 
extra-mural studies for 
Asia was launching on a new phase of 
civilization and education. In the process 
of the grafting the ‘know-how’ of the 
West, through schemes of fundamental 
education, she should take care to imbibe 
the best of the legacy of her ancient civi- 
lizations. In the realm of adult education, 
social, fundamental, or basic—the last is 
the phrase used by Mahatma Gandhi—, 
there is infinite scope for experimentation, 
initiative, and new ideas. But in an 
eastern set-up, the main purpose in adult 
education has to be the re-establishment 
of that social harmony which has been 
rudely shaken by the impact of, what to 
the Asian eye appears to be, the indus- 
trialized and high-geared march of modern 
western civilization. Moreover, the gulf 
between the ‘educated gentlefolk ’ and the 
urbanized proletariate, on the one band, 


self-betterment. ` 


and the teeming villagers still rooted in 
their age-old beliefs and cutoms, on the 
other, and also the widening socio-econom- 
ic chasm between them are responsible 
for a ‘ pathological condition in the body- 
politic’. A progressive plan of fundamen- 
tal education for Asia must also tackle this 
factor with sincerity and sympathy. 


PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


An Indonesian report mentioned the 
following principal difficulties in arrang- 
ing for a suitably larger scheme of mass 
education: 

(i) Great distances combined with insuffi- 
cient means of communication. The area 
of Indonesia, for instance, would cover 
Europe from Iceland to the Caspian border, 
with its population spread over 3,000 
islands. 

(ii) A great lack of power to finance the 
educational and economic development 
schemes. 

(iii) A great lack of educated profession- 
als and, or, volunteers to meet the great 
demand for education, especially for adult 
education with a view to promoting inter- 
national understanding. 

(iv) The people, just having gained their 
freedom after hard struggle during several 
decades, especially during the last ten years, 
are super-sensitive and super-nationalistic, 
though the latter, on the other hand, is a 
strong motive-power for development. 

To these were added, from the experi- 
ence of other countries, the problems of 
administrative and financial adjustments 
in federal governments and also the ques- 
tion of subsidies to local authorities, and 
organizations; the consequent issuts of 
co-ordination, control, and direction ; and 
the political questions of power and in- 


fluence. 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


One other aspect also has to be con- 
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sidered in this connection. In many 
western countries, adult education has a 
tendency to become identified with the 
education of workers of varying grades 
and categories. In Asia, the largest num- 
ber of workers are employed in agriculture 
and plantations; at the same time, an 
industrial proletariate is fast developing in 
all countries of this region. The UNESCO 
organized a seminar last year in Hillerod, 
Denmark, devoted significantly enough to 
adult education problems in rural areas. 
The International Labour Organization 
has also been devoting some attention to 
the education, on a liberal interpretation 
of the term, of rural as well as urban adult 
workers. The International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, and the International Co-operative 
Alliance have also programmes in the field, 
even in Asia. Naturally, early develop- 
ments in the Asian countries, especially in 
the matter of methods, materials, and 
equipment for workers’ education, are 
being expected. 

Further, it was evident that a cadre of 
group-leaders has to be developed from 
among workers and also teachers; and, 
inasmuch as a programme of fundamental 
education is recommended, training in 
agriculture, nutrition, health-education, 
crafts, and marketing and co-operative 
organization should form part of the equip- 
ment of good group-leaders, 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


It has now been widely recognized that 
every constructive effort requires the en- 
listmtnt of the active interest of women’s 
organizations and even of individual 
women in homes. This is all the more 
necessary in developing countries where 
greater obstacles have to be overcome and 
quicker results are sought. At Bangsaen, 
questions during discussion revealed that 


in most countries women have still to be 
canvassed ; that in many countries women’s 
exclusion from monastery-schools or other 
meeting places is making all progress lop- 
sided ; and that in many countries women’s 
organizations were yet confined to urban, 
western-orientated ladies only. There was 
also the huge gap in ideas and aspirations 
between classes and communities, and 
rural and urban areas, to be covered up 
by intensive contacts and developmental 
activities. But women, whether working 
in the home or in the fields and factories, 
must somehow be reached. 

All this leads to the great problems of 
supply of materials for reading, for follow- 
up studies and activities, for exhibitions 
and audio-visual instruction, and for prac- 
tical demonstrations and extension work. 
Moreover, basic competent surveys of needs 
have yet to be made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the above context, it will be useful 
to give a résumé of a few of the recom- 
mendations made by the first non-govern- 
mental seminar on the subject held in Asia, 
in which participants included distin- 
guished academicians, administrators, social 
workers, civil servants, journalists, and 
even ministers of more than one State. It 
should be remembered that the seminar 
was specially seized of the question of 
dovetailing the ‘work of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies’ to adult 
education programmes in Asia. 

“Considering the favourable world situa- 
tion and also the need for greater interest 
in the UN and Specialized Agencies, and 
in view of the necessity felt for speed and 
standardization of terms and _ translitera- 
tion, the Seminar invites the Governments 
and the UNESCO to co-operate in the 
promotion of model reading materials for 
newly literates, in simple, bold, and telling 
manner, on the aims and principles of the 
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UN, some of the activities of the Special- 
ized Agencies, and the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

‘It is recommended that efforts be also 
made to produce specialized literature, 
posters, and audio-visual material for differ- 
ent occupational groups, emphasizing the 
rôle of relevant Specialized Agencies to 
each ;... 


‘That the assistance of the informa- 


tion departments of ILO, WHO, FAO, and 
UNESCO be sought in this matter for the 
purpose of (i) drawing attention of workers 
to auxiliary sources of livelihood existing 
in countries besides their own ; (ii) bring- 
ing to the knowledge of workers provisions 
for welfare, social security, occupational 
safety, etc. that exist in other parts of the 
world ; (iii) utilizing audio-visual material 
for the above purposes; (iv) producing, 
with the assistance of the Specialized 
Agencies, audio-visual material where it 
does not exist or cannot be produced by 
the Specialized Agencies ; (v) making such 
knowledge and material available to trade 
unions, co-operatives, and other organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of industrial 
and agricultural labourers. 

‘The supply of exhibits and lectures to 
gatherings and special sessions; short 
stories and features to the press ; produc- 
ing and supplying interesting booklets and 
materials to libraries all over the country, 
as are specially suitable. Staging of popu- 
lar dramas, even by children to attract 
their parents, would focus attention on 
the United Nations, if properly planned 
and the hall decorated suitably.’ 

Other suggestions were: ‘That experts 
and other personnel from the un and 
Specialized Agencies in the region should 
be encouraged to participate in educational 
activities undertaken by governmental and 
non-governmental agencies. 

“That unesco be requested to arrange 
the interchange of information between 


countries as to how far and to what extent 
in éxtra-mural courses, post-graduate syl- 
labuses, and follow-up courses for adults, 
teaching on the uN and Specialized Agen- 
cies has been extended. 

‘ That student organizations in particular 
be encouraged to organize adult education 
classes, special holiday schools, and displays 
and dances to promote international 
understanding etc. Such activities would 
be of particular significance in moulding 
ideas in the community from the long- 
range aspects.’ 


APPROACH TO WOMEN 


(i) ‘ With a view to making a more real- 
istic approach to a large number of women 
in under-developed areas of Asia, it is 
urged that the UNICEF and wHo proj- 
ects be further extended to areas needing 
special and particular attention, in collab- 
oration with women’s organizations in 
those countries. 

(ii) ‘In those countries where day-time 
radio sessions are directed more partic- 
ularly to women, it is recommended that 
suitable information on the un and 
Specialized Agencies be included in the 
programmes, 

(iii) “In view of the wide disparities in 
the levels of education standards and modes 
of living in the various parts of this region, 
it is recommended that the Specialized 
Agencies render all assistance to the forma- 
tion of mobile fundamental education 
squads able to guide women and children 
in matters of health, leisure-time employ- 
ment, and nutritional subjects; and also 
to set up small liaison units all over the 
areas for ensuring continuity of effort? 

‘Co-operation in such matters may be 
ensured by organizing women’s volunteer 
groups, through women’s organizations and 
women in civil service. ° 

(iv) ‘The Seminar suggests that UNESCO 
and other Specialized Agencies, in collab- 
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oration with governments, establish a series 
of specific projects, suitable to local needs, 
for adoption by women’s organizations.’ 


MEDIA OF MASS COMMUNICATION 


The wruna Seminar on Adult Educa- 
tion recommends: 

(a) to UNESCO, to consider production 
of a continuous series of cartoon-strips for 
newspapers, magazines for women and 
children, and suitable publicity material 
to promote international understanding; 

(b) to United Nations Department of 
Public Information, - 

(1) to arrange for the supply in bulk 
of un posters with easy explanations in 
local languages for posting on walls of 
the many village-schools, community 
centres, workers’ centres, and public 
halls ; 

(2) to produce, for use in schools and 
adult education centres, special monthly 
‘News Posters ’ illustrating the highlights 
of recent international events connected 
with the activities of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies. 
(c) the preparation and supply of 

articles, stories, pictures, blocks, and back- 
ground information on the activities of the 
United Nations to magazines of varied 
categories, by enlisting the support of a 
large number of writers in each of the 
widely used languages, on a subsidized 
basis—students to be specially encouraged 
in this line. 


TASK AHEAD 


To conclude, we can do no better than 
to, quote from an address by Lady La-iad 
Pibulsonggram, newly elected President of 
the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. She observed: 

‘ Here in Asia lives one-half of the entire 
population of the earth, here in Asia we 
may see every single problem, which 
UNESCO was created to solve, in its 


clearest and most acute form. The need 
for scientific and technical education to 
keep pace with taz2 rapid progress of the 
modern world, the fight against illiteracy. 
disease, and poverty, and the removal of 
social tensions, se that men of different 
races and creeds may learn to live together 
in peace and amits—all these problems are 
of immediate irterest to most of the 
countries here represented. 

‘We have all ccme here to find practical 
answers to these >roblems, and we have 
been doing our .ask for almost ten days 
now by making zareful examination and 
having discussions on structure and social 
aspects of adult education, especially the 
rôle of various acult education bodies and 
the United Natzons Associations in the 
promotion of kncwledge about the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and 
on fundamental and technical education, 
with special reference to the development 
of fundamental education and vocational- 
training in Asia as ways of promoting eco- 
nomic and social progress... < 

‘We are all in-pired by one great ideal, 
and the same ideal of unesco, namely, 
to construct the defences of peace in the 
minds of men through education, science, 
and culture. Tle unesco cannot put 
this ideal into -eality single-handed... . 
The unesco has indeed much to give, 
especially to the newly independent and 
economically urder-deyveloped countries. 
But it must receive too, it must receive 
from those who Enow best, precise infor- 
mation about tke needs that have to be 
met in the saic fields. Only thus can 
UNESCO know exactly how to direct its 
energies with the greatest possible effect, 
and only so cen the indispensable co- 
operation of the peoples of Asia in this 
great task be brought fully into light.... 

“I wish to emphasize that the real 
idealists, however, are those who act as well 
as dream and think: our ideal in common 
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with UNESCO’s would be useless, unless 
we worked hard to turn it into a living 
reality. It is absolutely and utterly de- 
pendent upon the co-operation, in- every 
State in Asia, of women and men who 
share the same ideal and the same deter- 
mination to translate them into action.’ 


Finally, our appeal to all educationists 
and patriots is for building close contacts 
with all organizations and groups engaged 
in this common task, so that the crusade 
against ignorance becomes an internation- 
ally-waged one, with the greatest economy 
in energy, money, and men. 


If education is to become a progressive force in a community, it must be 


directed to adults as well as to children. 
in their hands, make important decisions, and, to a great extent, gui 
Consequently, it is upon this part of a community that 


fate of the children. 


It is the adults who hold o pona 
e the 


a considerable part of educational efforts should be spent ; otherwise the work 
of the school-teachers may have little lasting value. 


Justification for adult education from a purely educational 
is so convincing that educators like Edward L. Thorndike an 


oint of view 
Sir Richard ` 


Livingstone have been led to question even the wisdom of the age distribu- 


tion of 


resent-day formal education. 


They advance strong arguments in 


favour of allotting a much larger proportion of schooling to adult years than 


is now customary. 


Thorndike argued that a better selection of students, and of content and 
arrangement of instruction could be made if teaching were done in adult years, 
because the abilities, needs, and interests of individuals could be better known 


with each year of their growth and experience. 


abilities due to forgetting or of time 


He also argued that a loss of 


ue to relearning in, certain branches of 


instruction, such as civics, could be obviated if knowledge and skill were pro- 

vided sooner, before the individual had a use for them. He further contended 

that the lag of schooling in science and erat could be lessened in a 
u 


world where knowledge was advancing rapidly (A 


New York, 1928, pp. 190-91). 
Livingstone, EEN 
perience in such subjects as 
that the cultural education of the 
when they had taken a university 


lt Learning, Macmillan, 


the relationship between learning and life ex- 
iterature, history, politics, and economics, argued 
oung was necessarily very Komp eE even 
egree, because ee possessed so little first- 
hand. knowledge of life (On Education, Macmillan, Ne 


w York, 1944, P. 33). 


—Turhan Oguzkan, Introduction to ‘ Adult 
Education in Turkey’, Educational Studies « 
and Documents (UNESCO), 1955, XIV. p. 5.¢ 


Institute News 


HE Institute had the pleasure of 
T inviting to tea on the 6th January, 

Dr. and Mrs. Ferdinand M. Isser- 
man. Dr. Isserman is Rabbi of Temple 
Israel, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. Present 
on this occasion were some scholars and 
friends of the Institute who enjoyed an 
exchange of thought and ideas with the 
distinguished guests. 

Rabbi Isserman and his wife were mak- 
ing a round-the-world tour, which was a 
gift to them by the congregation of the 
Temple Israel in tribute to his twenty-five 
years of service to his synagogue. Rabbi 
Isserman is widely known and respected 
in America as ‘a champion of truth and 


justice’; his leadzrship in religious and 
cultural life has deen felt all over the 
country. He is tLe author of The Jewish 
Jesus and the Cristian Christ, This 1s 
Judaism, and Rebels and Saints, the Social 
Message of the Praphets of Israel. 


After tea, Rabzi Isserman addressed a 
well-attended meeting which was presided 
over by the Hea. Mr. Justice P. B. 
‘Mukharji. Spez:ing on ‘Personality 
Essentials in the Atomic Age’, he pointed 
out the essential characteristics that must 
be developed by <adividuals of all nations 
if men are to live in peace, harmony, and 
happiness, and asid mutual destruction. 


February Lectures 
At 5-30 p.m. 
February 4 Swami Vivekananda 
Speakers: Srimati Chandra Kumari Harmdoo, M.A. 
‘Swami Vivekananda on Inda’s Problems’ 
Swami Tejasananda 
‘Swami Vivekananda—An Apostle of Peace’ 
President: N. C. Ghosh, M. Inst. T. (London) 
February 11 The Spiritual Significance of Art 
Speaker: Srimati Rukmini Devi, M.P. 
President, Kalakshetra, Madres 
President: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
February 12 Outlook on World Economy : 
Speaker: Professor W. S. Woytinsky 
Director of Research, Twenžeth Century Fund, 
New York; Principal Econcmist, Social Security 
Board, U.S.A. 
President: Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhzttacharyya, M.L.C. 
e February 18 The Conception of Purusottama in Indian PH_osophy and Religion 
° Speaker: Professor Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A, Ph.D. 
President: Adhar Chandra Das, M.A., Fh.D. 
February 25 The Current Need for Inter-religious Understanding 


Speaker: 


Marcus Bach, M.A., Ph.D. 


Associate Director and ‘Professor, School of Reli- 
ion, University of Iowa, U-.A. 
President: uniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. D.Lit. 
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The Role of Mantra in Indian Religion 


PROFESSOR SHASHI BHUSAN Das GUPTA, M.A., P.R.S., PH.D. 


Professor Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Indian Languages at the University of 


Calcutta. 


Known for his extensive learning, he is the 


author of several recognized works in Bengali and English. 
Reproduced here is a lecture he gave at the Institute in 


: July 1955. 


HE word ‘mantra’ may be derived 
T from the root ‘mantı ’, which means 
to speak, to talk (in confidence), to 
advise or to take advice, to ponder over, 
to deliberate. In the Tantric literature, 
the word has generally been associated 
with the combination of the roots ‘man’ 
(to think) and ‘traz’ (to liberate), sug- 
gesting thereby that mantra is that which 
liberates when properly meditated on. 
Instead of perplexing ourselves over the 
derivative meaning of the word, it will 
be better if we try to understand the 
meaning of the word in which it has 
been actually used in different periods 
in the evolution of. Indian religious ideas, 
beginning with the Vedas down to the 
present time. 
Vedic literature is generally divided 
into two parts, the Mantras and thè 


Brahmanas. The Mantra part comprises 
the hymns to the deities, and the Brahmana 
part, the description of the methods of the 
various types of sacrifices. The Mantras 
were generally chanted in the various 
stages of the actual performance of the 
sacrifices, and it was strongly believed that 
these Mantras, if properly pronounced with 
strictly enjoined accent, intonations, and 
the movement of hands, have the capacity 
to satisfy the deity or deities concerned, 
thereby producing the desired. effect. If 
we analyse this conception of mantra of 
the Vedic period, we shall find that ig’ is 
a language vested with an inexplicable 
supernatural capacity; its function does 
not end in expressing an ordinary mean- 
ing; the very sound-aspect of a word or 
a combination of words has the capacity 
to make the deities invoked active and 
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yield happiness on earth and enjoyment 
in life hereafter. It has to be particularly 
noted that a mantra exerts its power not 
so much through expressing the meaning 
as we understand it in the ordinary sense, 
but it functions deeply through its sound- 
vibrations. It was for this reason that the 
Vecic priests were extremely fastidious 
with regard to the pronunciation of the 
mantras; slightest deviation either in 
articulation or accent or modulation was 
calculated not only to make them nega- 
tively fruitless, but positively harmful. 


THE MIMAMSAKA THEORY OF MANTRA 


So far as the early Vedic period is con- 
cerned, the mantras had their raison d'étre 
in zhe implicit faith of the people, call it 
primitive in derision, or unsophisticated 
in deep reverence. Then came Buddhism 
wita its revolutionary ideas and agnostic 
scepticism. ‘Though, we shall see present- 
ly, mantras played some rôle even in 
Buddhism in the various phases of its evo- 
lution, its strong opposition to, and stern 
criticism of, the sacrificial religion, en- 
joined in the Vedas, necessitated the put- 
ting forward of a rational basis for the 
bel.ef in the efficacy of the mantras, for 
the superstructure of the Vedic sacrificial 
religion falls flat if the mysterious power 
inbezent in the very nature of the mantras 
is not believed in. This task of ration- 
alizing the belief in the secret power of 
the mantras was serioasly taken up by the 
Mimarbsakas, who advanced the theory of 
$abda or word. The sound produced in 
prcnouncing a word is not a purely acci- 
der.tal or ephemeral phenomenon ; every 
sabda has got an eternal character as the 
sound-representative of an eternal prin- 
ciple. The mantras of the Vedas are not 
therefore words or combination of words 
made by any human agency. They are 
eternally there as so many representatives 
of eternal principles co-existent with the 


very cosmic process, and they are even to 
survive the cosmi process. It is for this 
reason that the sages are called the seers 
of the mantras, amd not the makers of the 
mantras. Because of the purity and 
transparence of tLeir whole being, various 
aspects of the eternal truth revealed them- 
selves to these sages in the form of sound- 
representations, and these are the mantras. 
This will explain also the belief that the 
Vedas were not conposed by human beings, 
for the Vedas, zs the collection of the 
mantras, are not -here to convey mundane 
meanings to us; -hey possess negative and 
positive injunctions which represent 
eternal principles, which hold fast the 
whole cosmic p`ocess. Even when the 
cosmic process wi l cease to be, at the time 
of the great dissolution (mahda-pralaya), the 
Vedas, as the collection of mantras or the 
body of eternal t-uths, will remain. This 
is suggested by the later tradition that God, 
incarnated as the Fish, saved the Vedas, 
when the whole cosmos was submerged in 
the destructive de uge. 

One important point has to be clearly 
understood in connection with the sabda 
theory of the Mimamsakas. The Mimam- 
sakas were believers in gods, but not in 
any God. Again, these deities or gods were 
believed to have no existence independent 
of the mantras relating to them. ‘The 
mantias relating to these gods represent 
their essence, or ve may say that the gods 
have their very being in the-mmantras. The 
gods have therefore no mysterious power 
other than the power which the mantras 
possess. Thus tre Sabdas of the Mimarh- 
sakas, as sound-sepresentatives of eternal 
truths, have noth_ng to do with a supreme 
Being as the ultimate source or support of 
all. The conception of Sabda Brahman, as 
the first cosmic v-bration of the absolutely 
inactive and unqualified supreme Being, 
seems to have developed later on as a 
fusion of the idees found in the Upanisads 
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and the sound-theory of the Mimarmsa 
school. 


THE UPANISADIC IDEA OF MANTRA 


In the Vedic and Brahmanic literature, 
vāc (speech) has sometimes been depicted 
as the goddess created by Prajapati (the 
primordial Creator) and again married by 
him. Vdc has been described sometimes as 
the second to the primordial One. In the 
Chandogya Updnisad, vac and prana 
(life) have been spoken of as members 
of the first couple (mithuna) in ‘the proc- 
ess of cosmogony., “The Rg-Veda is spoken 
of as representing the quintessence of vac. 
. It is said in ‘the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
that the primordial One, desirous of 
creating the universe, produced the 
original pair by uniting mind (manas) 
with vāc. In this context, mind has been 
described as the father and vāc as the 
mother. Descriptions of this type may be 
philosophically interpreted in the follow- 
ing way. The creative process proceeds 
from the original One, first as the self- 
consciousness of the unqualified One; 
` from self-consciousness proceeds deter- 
mination and ideation, on the one hand, 
and creative vibration, on the other, in 
the form of vāc or word. Ideation and 
creative vibration must unite as father and 
mother to give birth to the cosmos, their 
child. Though ideation and creative 
vibration are hėre spoken of as father and 
mother, they afe not really two, they are 
one in two and two in one. As there 
cannot be creative vibration as the begin- 
ning of the cosmic process without there 
being any ideation, so there cannot also be 
purely abstract ideation without having its 
support in the creative vibration. This 
idea was widely accepted in Tantra litera- 
ture in explaining the theory of bindu 
and nada, or Siva and Sakti. 

As pointed out before, this Upanisadic 
idea of the union of ideation and creative 


vibration seems to have got associated with 
the emphasis of the Mimamsakas on the 
eternal nature of fabda, and the whole 
thing resulted, in later times, in the con- 
-ception of Sabda Brahman, as contrasted 
to Agabda Brahman. Afgabda Brahman is 
the unqualified one, popularly conceived 
vas. containing in its pure existence the 
possibility of the whole cosmic process 
contracted into a nothingness ; and Sabda 
Brahman is a self-conscious being with its 
active impulse, sabda being the first mani- 
festation of that active impulse. The Upa- 
nisads themselves speak of the two aspects 
of Brahman, the unqualified and unmani- 
fested and the qualified and manifested. 

This conception of Sabda Brahman has 
aptly been compared to the Christian idea 
of the logos, translated as Word in English. 
When St. John says, ‘In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with 
God and the Word was God’, we would 
interpret the Word as Sabda Brahman, 
which, as the union of ideation and crea- 
tive vibration, was implied in the very 
nature of Brahman. As such, it may, to 
a certain extent, be said to be identical 
with Brahman, and that is hinted by the 
expression, ‘the Word was with God and 
the Word was God’. 

We are referring to this conception of 
Sabda Brahman, because of the fact that 
some such idea seems to have exerted a 
deep influence on the mind of the Indian 
people, from very old times, in moulding 
their belief in the unseen but unquestion- 
able power of the mantras, as well as in 
propounding various theories about the 
nature and power of the mantras. This 
influence is felt not only in the vast field 
of the Tantras where the mantra element 
is palpably predominant, but it is felt 
even in the field of grammar where there 
are beliefs in, and speculations on, some 
sort of ontological basis for all the artic- 
ulated words, 
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MANTRA ACCORDING TO THE 
GRAMMARIANS 


The position of the Indian grammarians 
in this respect may be summarized in the 
following way. The sound of a word is 
the outward manifestation of the word 
through the help of air and the vocal 
organ. This outwardly manifested form is 
called the vatkhart form of the word; it 
is preceded by a subtle form called the 
madhyama, where the words are not artic- 
ulated as aerial vibrations, but are artic- 
ulated within as states and processes of 
intelligent mentation ready to be embodied 
in units of sound. This, again, is preceded 
by a still subtler form called pasyanti, 
where the word and its meaning lie in- 
separable as a potency like the seed of a 
great tree before it sprouts. Behind this 
potential state is the state of an undivided 
great power called pard, which may be 
described as the receptacle of all word- 
potency. The meaning of a word is 
therefore neither accidental nor man- 
made ; every word in its ultimate nature 
is but a unit of power, of the non-dual 
power that lies behind the whole cosmic 
process The meaning of a word is just 
the particular way in which a unit of the 
cosmic power works. The special power 
of the mantra may therefore be explained 
as the special way in which it is originally 
charged to behave by the great cosmic 
power. This para state of the word may 
be likened to the state of Sabda Brahman 
referred to above. In the Tantras, this 
para vac has been taken to be the supreme 
Sakti, in whom the cosmos lies dormant 
like a seed, and through whose activities 
again the cosmos comes into being. 


JAINA AND BUDDHISTIC INTER. 
PRETATIONS OF MANTRA 


Along with these philosophical specula- 
tions on the nature of the mantras, we may 
briefly refer to some speculations made in 
the province of Buddhism. Some sort of 


a belief in the mantra element is found 
in Buddhism from a very early period, 
as is exemplified by the belief in the 
mystic power >f fparitta (protective 
formulas), as alo of the sacca-vacana 
(speaking the truth). The Jains have also 
their belief in the protective mantras and 
the mangala-siitras or the verses which 
have the capacity of rendering beneficial 
effects. We may cefer here to the wide use 
of the dharani, which literally means that 
by which something is sustained or kept 
up, i.e. the mysti syllables that have the 
capacity to keep up the religious life of a 
man, The manta element played an im- 
portant rôle it the later phase of 
Mahayana Buddhism, particularly in the 
Tantric phase. The philosophy of mantra 
in Tantric Buddaism is more or less the 
same as it is in Tantric Hinduism. But 
the great Buddhist philosopher, Vasu- 
bandhu, offers a Buddhistic interpretation 
of mantra in hi. Bodhisattva-bhumi. In 
explaining how uameaningful syllables like 
“at mils kite bhizsamls padans svaha’ can 
help an adept in realizing the ultimate 
immutable nature o? the dharmas (entities), 
he says that, as a matter of fact, these 
syllables have no meaning whatsoever ; the 
follower should realize through concen- 
tration on these syllables that the mantras 
can have no meaning at all; this un- 
meaningness is their real meaning. 
Through this zbsolute negation of all 
possible meanings to the manira, the real 
meaning of the mantra as pure void is 
intuitively reveaed to him. ‘Thus this 
realization of the meaning of the mantras, 
as pure negation, helps a man to realize, 
in pure intuitbn, the nature of the 
dharmas as esserceless But through this 
negation of all meanings to the mantras, 
a unique, transcendental, and immutable 
meaning is reveled to the heart of the 
sadhaka ; this immutable nature is the real 
nature of all things, 
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THE GAYATRI AND THE PRANAVA 

So far as the practical religious life of 
the Indian people is concerned, the most 
important mantra that has been handed 
down from the Vedas to all generations 
to come is the well-known Gayatri manira, 
which originally formed a part of a 
Rg-Vedic hymn and meant, ‘We meditate 
on that venerable divine lustre of the Lord 
who is the generator of all—the earth, 
the intermediate atmosphere, and the 
heaven ; may He direct our intelligence ’. 
_ This Gayatri mantra had various develop- 
ments in later times. af 

The. first and the most important 
monosyllabic mantra is the sound Om, 
well-known as the Pranava, which is 
variously spoken of and explained in many 
of the Upanisads. It is generally taken to 
be the sound-symbol of the supreme One. 
The sound Om is said to be formed by 
the combination of three components, 
namely, a, u, and m, each in its turn being 
the sound-symbo] for a particular principle. 
The supreme Reality, as the universal 
soul-substance, has four states, namely, 
the states of awakening (jagyat), of dream 
(svapna), of self-absorption, as if in sound 
sleep (susupti), and the fourth, the un- 
qualified state that transcends all the 
categories (turtya). The fourth is the 
absolutely unmanifested state, where the 
Reality can be said neither to be existent 
nor to be non-existent. The third state 
of susupt: may be described as the state 
where there is the first, but very dim 
awakening of the ‘I-ness’ resulting in a 
creative impulse. The second is a state 
of transition, where ideation is mixed up 
with an actual creative vibration. The 
first state is of clear self-consciousness 
resulting from concrete self-activity in the 
form of cosmic manifestation. 

The mantra Om is a symbol for 
Brahman, as it represents, through its com- 
ponent parts, all the aforesaid states of 


the supreme Reality; a represents the 
jagrat, u, the svapna, and m, the 
susuptt. These three units of the mantra 
ultimately lead to the fourth state, where 
it loses all its character as unit (mātrā) ; 
or, in other words, the mantra Om may be 
said to represent the whole truth of the 
Reality, from the unqualified, unmani- 
fested state to the state of continual self- 
creation through cosmic manifestation. 

In later times, the three comporients of 
the Pranava have been explained as repre- 
sentatives of the gross (sthiila), the subtle 
(siksma), and the causal (karana) 
principles; and of creation, preservation, 
and destruction; as also of the Hindu 
trinity Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. They 
have also been associated with the six 
lotuses or the plexuses within the body, 
as expounded in the Tantras. This Om 
is the first and the most widely used of all 
the bija mantras. 

The Upanisadic phase of Indian religion 
was followed by a new development of the 
various systems of worship of the gods and 
goddesses, many of whom, if not the 
majority, were non-Vedic. By this time, 
the indigenous systems seem to have created 
a. place for themselves in the warp and 
woof of the composite structure of Hindu 
religion and culture. In fact, the indig- 
enous elements seem to have much to do 
with this new phase of our religious 
history. 

Mantra was the most important element 
in all kinds of worship, as it was in all 
kinds of sacrifice. Only a few of the 
mantras, used in these worships are Vedic, 
the rest being derived from a host of 
new type of religious literature that kégan 
to crop up in the form of the Puranas, 
Agamas, and various kinds of Sambhitas. 
These mantras are generally of the nature 
of invocations, praises, meditations, and 
salutations. These are, again, interspersed 
with monosyllabic maniras, which generally 
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serve as the bija mantras of the various 
deities. 


MANTRA IN YOGA AND HATHA-YOGA 


Before we pass on to the Tantra school, 
where the manira element has the fullest 
play, we would like to add a few words 
as to how the manira element was intro- 
duced in different systems of Yoga, partic- 
ularly the Patafijala system and the 
Hatha-yoga. Patafijali did not lay much 
stress on mantra in his system. His primary 
concern was the attainment of samadht, 
the final arrest of all the mental states and 
processes. He admitted that samādhi is 
possible through the help of mantras, but 
he did not emphasize their inherent power 
in producing the final state of samadhi 
To him, the muttering (japa) of a mantra 
meant the meditation on its significance ; 
this meditation on the significance of a 
mantra brings about one-pointedness (ekā- 
grata) of the mind, which helps in the 
attainment of samādhi. Pranava, for 
instance, is taken by him to be expressive 
of Igvara; meditation on the significance 
of Pranava variously helps a man in the 
attainment of final samadhi. Mantra is 
to be resorted to in yoga practice only in 
so far as it renders a considerable psycho- 
logical assistance. 

The mantra element is not very much 
emphasized in the yogic sects resorting to 
hatha-yoga. The sädhakas of these sects 
are, of course, initiated with a manira, but 
they too use the mantras more or less as 
auxiliaries to their various yogic practices. 
The primary concern of these yogins is the 
attainment of the perfection of the body, 
for ‘they believe that the perfection of the 
body leads to a divinization of the body, 
which is a state of immutable divine ex- 
istence. 

It will be interesting to note here that 
in the Hatha-yogic and Tantric schools, we 
frequently find reference to the sound of 


an unobstructed cosmic rhythm (andhata- 
dhvant), which a religious adept hears 
when his senses ax purified, withdrawn 
from the worldly objects, and turned 
inwards. The religious adepts of the 
mediaeval devotioral schools also made 
much use of this andhata-dhvant. This 
idea of the anahaia-dhvam is obviously 
based on the belief that the cosmic process 
proceeds from the original sound-rhythm, 
the Sabda Brahma ; the rhythm becomes 
obstructed in the complicated structure 
brought about by the creative evolution. 
The more one car withdraw one’s senses 
from the tumultuoas whirl of this process, 
the more one quelifies oneself to be in 
tune with the cosmic music; the more one 
is in tune with the cosmic music, the nearer 
one comes to the supreme Reality, from 
which proceed all ~ibrations of the cosmic 
music. 


THE PLACE O7 MANTRA IN THE 
TANTRAS 


As already statel, the mantra element 
has its most diversiied play in the Tantras. 
So far as the philosophy of mantia is con- 
cerned, the Tantres have nothing new to 
offer ; they merely assimilated the extant 
ideas, modified them in the light of their 
Siva-Sakti theology and employed them to 
practical religiou: endeavour. Without 
entering into any theological detail, it may 
be said that Siva stands for Aśabda Brah- 
man explained bere and Sakti for Sabda 
Brahman. The most popular terms to 
denote these two <spects of Siva and Sakti 
are bindu and né@a, respectively. Bindu 
is a point which has existence, but no 
magnitude ; all magnitude proceeds from 
the power (Sakti) cf bindu, which, because 
of its original nature as creative vibration, 
is called nāda. AU mantras are modes and 
modifications of this nada. To a real 
sddhaka, all sounds are mantras, as they, 
in various degrees, exemplify the infinite 
activities of the criginal Sakti, the great 
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Mother. This is exactly what Rama- 
prasada, a devotee of Mother Kali, tried 
to convey when he said, ‘Whatever you 
hear through your ears are all really 
mantras of the Mother, for Mother Kali 
is of the form of the fifty letters ; She bears 
a name in every one of them’. 

All the sounds are made up of the fifty 
letters (varna) of the alphabet (Sanskrit 
alphabet, including the vowels and the con- 
sonants), and all the sounds are modes and 
modifications of the one power of the 
Mother. These letters are therefore called 
the mälrkās (diminutive forms of mair, 
mother). A common practice in Tantric 
worship is to make mantras out of each 
one of the letters and associate them with 
different parts of the body; the idea 
"behind it is to feel that the different parts 
of our.body are but the objectification of 
the different aspects of the great Mother, 
i.e. the whole body, with all its biological 
and psychological processes, is but an 
instrument in and through which the 
divine power is having its display. This 
actually is a process of self-surrender, sur- 
render both of body and mind. 

The other important type of mantra in 
the Tantras, as also in other religious sects 
of Hinduism, is the bīja mantra, or the 
mantra as .a seed. These mantras are 
generally monosyllabic sounds like hrir, 
klim, Sim, aim, etc. Every god or 
goddess has got a bija mantra, and it is 
believed that the god or goddess manifests 
himself or herself through the proper 
muttering of the bija mantra. The bija 
may be said to.be the microcosmic sound- 
representation of the ultimate essence of a 
god or goddess. Every god or goddess 
emanates from, or is the incarnation of, 
the supreme Reality; the divergences are 
there only in response to the different 
tastes, temperaments, and aptitudes of the 
sddhakas. The bija mantra has the capac- 
ity to represent the essential nature of a 


god or goddess even in its form as the 
smallest sound-unit. 

Another type of mantra that is frequently 

found in the Tantras is the series of mono- 
syllabic, disyllabic, and trisyllabic words 
which have apparently no meaning either 
separately or in combination. This sort 
of mantras is found exclusively in the 
Tantra literature, particularly in connec- 
tion with the worship of the gods and 
goddesses. These mantras are widely used 
also in magic, sorcery, and therapy. There 
is the custom of writing the bija mantras 
and unmeaning series of mantras of this 
type either on palm leaves or on earthen 
pots and keeping them at the door of the 
house, as a measure of safeguard against 
the various types of ghosts and evil spirits, 
as also all sorts of diseases. There is also 
the custom of writing the maniras on 
paper or birch-bark and wearing tbem 
on any part of the body, as a safeguard 
against the evil effect of the stars and 
planets, or against the evil spirits and the 
fatal diseases. 
_ It is not difficult to explain the signifi- 
cance of this apparently unmeaning series 
of words as mantras in the light of the 
matrka theory óf the Tantras. But may 
we humbly suggest, from the purely histor- 
ical point of view, that some of these 
unmeaning mantras may as well be the 
relics of some obsolete dialects of the 
Mongolian group of speech, prevalent at 
some time in some part or parts of Maha- 
cina where, according to the evidence of 
our Tantric literature itself, some form of 
Tantricism was the popular religion? 


TYPES OF JAPA OR REPETITION , 
OF MANTRAS A 


Now we shall turn to a most popular 
religious practice of japa of a mantra, that 
is held important in almost all the reli- 
gious sects of India. Japa is uttering a 
mantra repeatedly for a long time either 
inwardly or with sound-articulation. This. 
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practice of japa is generally associated 
with the ingoing (piiraka) and outgoing 
(recaka) of the vital air. Apart from the 
fact that breath-control has always been 
an indispensable accessory of all sadhana, 
there is the belief that the process of 
ingoing and outgoing of the vital air is 
an epitome of the cosmic process of crea- 
tion and dissolution, the coming of the 
created universe from the supreme One 
and again returning to It. By associating 
the japa of a mantra with the process of 
the vital air, the sadhaka always tries to 
be aware of this fundamental truth. 


There is one kind of japa which is be- 
lieved to be carried on continuously within 
us by Nature herself with the ingoing and 
outgoing of the vital air It is called 
ajapa-japa, because of the fact that ıt 1s 
being carried on independent of any 
human agency. A mantra is being always 
repeated with the breathing process, and 
it is called the harisa mantra, which may 
be interpreted as the causal sound of the 
vital function manifested as _breathing. 
Figuratively, it is said that this hamsa 
(swan) is playing in the waters of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna, which represent 
the two streams of the ingoing and out- 
going of the vital air. The idea of 
paramaharhsa (the great swan) comes from 
here; paramahamisa is one who has 
stopped playing in the streams of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna, and takes the 
course of a middle stream, called the 
Sarasvati, and proceeds upwards to a lake 
of infinite and immutable joy. The 
harisa mantra has also been explained as 
being the combination of the sound aham, 
which stands for the Jiva, and sah, which 
stands for Brahman. It is said that the 
ingoing of the vital air naturally produces 
the sound aham, while the outgoing 
breath produces the sound sak. Ajapa- 
japa practically means to mark the current 


that is going on -nwardly and to keep 
oneself in tune wih it. 

Another importait mantra for japa is 
the Gayatri mantra to which we have 
referred earlier. If we analyse the Vedic 
Gayatri mantra, we may mark some 
significant parts in it; first there is the 
bija mantra (Om ir this case): the second 
portion refers to the knowing of the 
nature of the truh; the third portion 
refers to the meditation on the truth ; and 
the last portion refers to the attempt at 
making the truth active in every sphere 
of our practical lif-. The bīja marks the 
first step of the trath consciousness ; the 
second step makes a gradual ascent to the 
truth; the third step marks the full 
realization of the zruth: and the fourth 
step is an attempt at making the truth 
permeate every larer of our_ being with 
its light and bliss Later on, we find 
many gayalr? mant as in analogy with the 
original pattern, each associated with a 
particular god or goddess selected as the 
ista (the ideal deity) by individual 
sidhakas Every ene of these contains 
first a bija mantra, then the step of know- 
ing the respective deity (vidmahe), then 
the meditation (duzimahi), and then the 
last step of soliciting practical guidance 
(pracodayal). i 

Yet another notable system of japa is 
the nāma-japa or repeating the name of 
the deity. It may >e remembered that the 
nama is invariaby accompanied by a 
bija, for there canrot be any mantra with- 
out a bija. Some hold that nāma-japa 
must be done along with artha-bhavana, 
pondering over the meaning of the name. 
Thus, when one repeats ‘ Rama’, one must 
think and feel tha- the supreme Being is 
constantly sporting inwardly with one’s 
whole being; in repeating ‘Krsna’, one 
must feel that the supreme Being is con- 
standy attracting ore’s whole being towards 
Him, and so on. Others, on the other 
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hand, are of opinion that nāma has nothing 
to do with the accepted meaning of the 
words. Nama is a sound-symbol discovered 
by advanced sadhakas; and is pregnant 
with all the potentialities of the supreme 
Being. Nama, when repeated, will produce 
immense effect whether or not done with 
artha-bhavana, for they believe that the 
nama and the nāmin (the possessor of the 
mame) are identical for all practical pur- 
poses. ; 

We may conclude the subject under 
discussion by quoting a significant verse 
from the Svetadfvatara Upanisad (1v.1) 
which runs as follows: 


Ya eko’varno bahudha Sakti-yogad- 
varnananekan nihitartho dadhati ; 
Vicaiti cante vissam ādau sa devah, 
sa no buddhya Subhaya samyunaktu. 


Here the word varna may be explained 
as colour indicating the variety of the 
created universe ; or it may be explained 
as referring to the variety of the patterns 
of beings. In the present context, how- 
ever, the word may be taken to mean 
‘letter’ of the alphabet, or the sound- 
vibration. The supreme Being (devah) 
was originally one and, without the 
creative impulse, manifested first in the 
sound-vibration (avarnah), though, of 
course, all the possibilities lay dormant in 
Him (nthitarthah) ; with the help of His 
many kinds of power, He created the 
sound-vibration (varndn anekdn), which 
marked the beginning of the cosmic 
process; at the end, the whole cosmic 
process once more enters into Him. May 
that supreme Being bestow on us auspi- 
cious and all-good intelligence and will. 


Taking as bow the mighty weapon furnished by the Upanisads, fix on 


it the arrow rendered sharp by constant meditation,. 


And having drawn it 


with the mind absorbed in His thought, penetrate that mark, the imperishable 


Brahman. 


Om, the mystic syllable, is the bow; the self within, the arrow; and 


Brahman, the target. 


One should hit that mark with an undistracted mind 


and, like the arrow, become one with it. 


— Mundaka Upanisad, I. 2. 8, 4. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


FATHER PIERRE FALLON, S.J. 


Father Pierre Fallon, of St. Xavier’s College, Calcutia, has 
for many years made valuable contibutions to discussions 
held at the Institute on subjects cocering a wide field. He 
gave this lecture at the Institute ix May 1955. 


N the widely popular book entitled 
| A History of Western Philosophy, 

Bertrand Russell makes these super- 
cilious remarks about Thomas Aquinas: 
‘There is little of the true philosophic 
spirit in Aquinas.... I cannot... therefore 
feel that he deserves to be put on a level 
with the best philosophers either of Greece 
or of modern times. The American 
author, Will Durant, in The Story of 
Philosophy, after caricaturing, in a few 
lines, the scholastic philosophy of the 
middle ages, mentions casually the name 
of Aquinas, adding that, if he found 
subtlety in Thomas’s writing, yet of wisdom 
he found none. This contemptuous atti- 
tude is not new ; in 1828, already, Macaulay 
remarked that ‘we extol Bacon and sneer 
at Aquinas’. 

Analysing the reasons of this once wide- 
spread incomprehension of Aquinas’s philo- 
sophic genius, A. E. Taylor, in a remark- 
able essay entitled ‘St. Thomas Aquinas 
as a Philosopher’, in Philosophical 
Studies, writes as follows: ‘If we are not 
all of us professed Thomists, we are all, 
I believe, agreed to recognize in St. 
Thomas one of the great master-philos- 
ophers of human history, whose thought 
is part of the permanent inheritance of 
civilized Europeans and whose influence is 
still living and salutary.... The greatness 
of St Thomas as a philosopher seems to 
me to lie in this, that his work combines 
high originality with an unsurpassed 


sobriety of judgement and sense for 
reality ... 

‘Thomist philoscphy is no mere Aristo- 
telianism revised, tut a masterly synthesis 
of both Plato ard Aristotle with one 
another and with Augustine, effected by 
original insight of the first order. ... The 
Thomist metaphysics represent a rich and 
full synthesis and co-ordination into a 
systematic whole oi the results won by the 
thousand years’ long travail of Greek 
philosophical thought, a synthesis only 
possible to a mind of the first order. 

‘The bad habit of beginning the study 
of so-called “mocern” philosophy with 
Descartes, in whom the epistemological 
problem is falsifizd from the first by 
“representationist ` assumptions, is respon- 
sible for generations of mere fumbling in 
the dark which m ght have been escaped, 
if the gentlemen of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centures had been willing to 
do less “ sneering at Aquinas” and more 
study of him.’ 

The short notice, which the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1947 edition) devotes to 


Aquinas, contaims these comments: 
‘Thomas Aquinas the prince of scholastic 
philosophers.... No theologian, save 


Augustine, has had an equal influence on 
the theological thought of the Western 
Church.. .St. Thomas’s was a many-sided 
nature, as keenly interested in politics or 
mysticism as in metaphysics or theology. 
He was the ideal scholar, persuading 
instead of denoincing his opponents, 
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critical within reason, sober -in judge- 
ment, and proving all things while hold- 
ing fast to that which is good. He was 
the producer of a most astounding synthesis 
of past philosophical thought. 
AFFINITY BETWEEN ADVAITA AND 
THOMISTIC THOUGHT 

Leaving aside all these conflicting opin- 
ions, we shall turn to a deeper study of 
the thought and the personality of 
Aquinas: a profound thought which, for 
centuries, dominated the philosophical 
researches of most western scholars in the 
mediaeval universities of Europe and which 
still guides the metaphysical thinking of 
the majority of religious-minded men in 
the West; and a personality which com- 
bines the humility and devotion of the 
saint, the lofty contemplation of the 
mystic, and the delicate sensibility of the 
poet with the untiring labours of the 
scholar and writer. 

If a deeper understanding has“ to be 
brought about between the thought of the 
East and that of the West, it is imperative 
that western thinkers must know more of 
Sankaracarya and the great Vedantic tradi- 
tion of which he is the most authentic 
exponent, and eastern thinkers must come 
to know more intimately St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the metaphysical tradition he 
represents—a tradition which comes 
down from the days of Plato and Aristotle, 
enriched by the genius of Plotinus, thought 
anew in the light of the Christian faith by 
Augustine, Boethius, and Dionysius, and 
found its most perfect expression and 
organic systematization in the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. This tradition, like 
the Vedantic tradition in India, is still 
alive in the West. It has produced, in 
recent years, great philosophers like 
Maritain, Marechal, Sertillanges, Rousselot, 
Gilson, Przywara, Edith Stein, d’Arcy, 
Mascall, Gemelli, Ruibal, Prado, and 
many others who claim Aquinas as their 


‘and Fichte, Bradley and Croce. 


master. Some others, like Blondel and 
Marcel, Scheler and Sciacca, have drawn 


“Inspiration from his thought. 


Western philosophy has been studied by 
many Indian thinkers ; many a comparison 
has been attempted between Advaita 
Vedanta and the idealist systems of Hegel 
Descartes, 
Spinoza, Kant, Mill, and Spencer are well 
known here. But the somewhat narrow 
rationalism inherent in all these systems 
has often repelled Indian students of 
western thought. The Upanisadic Abso- 
lute of Sankara towers far above all the 
conceptions of these rationalist thinkers, 
beyond all division of subjectivity and 
objectivity, ideality and reality, in the 
pure simplicity of absolute selfness. We 
notice that a study of Thomistic philos- 
ophy would reveal deeper affinities 
between the eastern and western ideas of 
the Absolute. In fact, in the whole of 
western philosophy, it is Aquinas who has 
upheld the purest and loftiest idea of an 
absolute Being, self-existent, unrelated to 
the world, perfectly simple, incapable of 
any change or evolution, without modes 
or accidents, Being beyond all becoming, 
Intelligence beyond all opposition of 
subject and object, self-sufficient, and 
absolutely full. This Thomistic thought, 
which was to blossom into the exalted 
mysticism of Meister Eckhart, Tauler, 
Ruysbroeck, and John of the Cross, though 
different in some essential respects from 
the thought of the great Vedantins, is yet 
more akin to the deeply religious and 
mystical Vedāntic tradition than all western 
rationalisms and subjective or objective 
idealisms. ° 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

Thomas Aquinas was born near Naples, 
in the castle of Roccasecca, in the year 
1225. His father, Landulph, Count of 
Aquino, was a Lombard nobleman, the 
nephew of the German emperor Frederick 
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Barbarossa As a child of five, Thomas 
was sent to Monte Cassino monastery, 
where his uncle, the Benedictine abbot 
Sinibald, was to supervise his education. 
Thomas, we are told, was a quiet and 
silent boy, serious beyond his age; to the 
monks he would go with one question, 
always the same: What is God? 

When he was about fifteen years old, his 
father sent him to Naples to complete his 
studies in the Faculty of Arts, which 
comprised mathematics, astronomy, music, 
dialectics, and the Latin classics ‘There 
he came in touch with the Dominican 
friars, sannyasins, living an austere life of 
contemplation and study, dedicated to the 
preaching and teaching of Christian doc- 
trines. At the age of nineteen, the young 
nobleman and brilliant scholar decided to 
be a sannydsin himself ; he took the habit 
of a mendicant friar. Great pressure to 
make him change his mind was of no avail ; 
finally, his brothers had recourse to vio- 
lence; they seized him and carried him 
off to their castle of Roccasecca, where he 
was kept a prisoner for more than a year. 
He was tempted in every possible way, but 
he stood firm in his resolve and succeeded 
in convincing his family He then left 
Naples and came to Paris for his religious 
and scholastic training. 

As a pupil of the German scientist and 
theologian, Albert of Bollstadt, a saintly 
and enthusiastic teacher of encyclopaedic 
learning, he was initiated to the study of 
Aristotle and Plotinus, Averroes and Avi- 
cenna, Dionysius and Augustine. From 
Paris he followed Albert to Cologne, where 
he ,studied for four years. In 1252, he 
retutned to the University of Paris, where 
he became Master in ‘Theology. For 
twenty-two years, he taught in Paris, then 
at Orvieto and Viterbo in Italy, and in 
Paris again. His life was first a life of 
prayer and contemplation ; his writing and 
bis teaching were only the sharing with 
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others of that which he had first person- 
ally realized in intsmate communion with 
God. 

We still possess the text of a prayer 
which he used to recite: ‘ Ineffable Creator, 
who art called the true source of light 
and supereminent principle of wisdom, be 
pleased to cast a beam of Thy radiance 
upon the darkness >f my mind and dispel 
from me the doube darkness of sin and 
ignorance in whica I have been born. 
Thou, who makest eloquent the tongues 
of little children, -ashion my words and 
pour upon my lips the grace of Thy bene- 
diction. Grant me penetration to under 
stand, capacity to rctain, method and facil- 
ity in study, subtlet7 in interpretation, and 
abundant grace of expression. Order the 
beginning, direct tre progress, and perfect 
the achievement of my work. Thou who 
art true God and trie Man, and livest and 
reignest for ever ard ever. Amen.’ 

In a letter whick he wrote to a young 
religious, who had asked him for advice, 
we find evidence cf his own method of 
study: ‘Take great heed of the purity of 
your conscience. Never cease the practice 
of prayer... Ever be loving towards all. 

. Consider not fom whom you hear 
anything, but impress upon your mind 
everything good tkat is said. Make an 
effort thoroughly te understand whatever 
you read and hear. In all doubt seek to 
penetrate to the truth. Try always to store 
away as much as pcessible in the chambers 
of your mind.’ 

His best friend and companion, Regi- 
nald, related: ‘Wh le he lived, my Master 
forbade me to mention the wonders which 
I witnessed. He owed his knowledge less 
to the effort of his mind than to the virtue 
of his prayer. Whenever he wished to 
study, argue, teach write, or dictate, he 
always had recourse. first to hidden prayer, 
beseeching God to find in the truth the 
divine secrets ; and he effect of this prayer 
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was such that, whereas before it he lingered 
in uncertainty, he returned from it with 
his mind enlightened.’ 

His biographer, Tocco, writes similarly: 
‘His gift of prayer’ exceeded all bounds ; 
he raised himself in God as freely as though 
no burden of flesh had kept him back. 
Not a day passed but he was ravished out 
of his senses.’ 

As a professor, he attracted large num- 
bers of students to his lectures; his strict 
and rigorous intellectuality, his intrepid 
logic, the novelty of his methods, and the 
clarity of his exposition soon made of him 
the outstanding teacher of Paris Univer- 
sity. Those were days of heated debates: 
Thirteenth-century Paris was the intellec- 
tual battle-field where met and clashed the 
conservative and traditional Augustinian 
thinkers, the enthusiastic disciples of the 
Arab and Jewish exponents of Aristotle, 
and the Byzantine philosophers. The redis- 
covery of Aristotle had created a consider- 
able stir, all the more so because his Arab 
commentators had made popular various 
doctrines relating to God, the soul, and 


Providence, which could not be reconciled © 


with Christian doctrines. Hence, some 
scholars had proposed the dangerous theory 
of a ‘double truth’: a higher truth in 
relation to faith and theology, another 
based upon the evidence of reason and 
the authority of Aristotle. Aquinas took 
a prominent part in these controversies. 
His life was wholly dedicated to the pur- 
suit of truth; for truth he would and did 
fight, but of ‘double truth’ he would not 
hear. With the greatest intellectual hon- 
esty and deep humility, with unflagging 
logic and painstaking scholarship, he stud- 
ied anew all the evidence at his disposal, 
that of faith and that of natural reason. 
He debated and argued untiringly, but 
never was he guilty of an overbearing word. 
One of his fiercest adversaries, Peckham, 
speaks of the ‘ great mildness and humility’ 


of Thomas who always remained calm and 
courteous, ‘ even more tranquil in soul than 
in his words’. 

Thomas was an untiring worker. A list 
of his published writings comprises com- 
mentaries on the ethics, metaphysics, phys- 
ics, politics, and other treatises of Aris- 
totle; a remarkable book on ‘Existence 
and Essence’; his famous polemical work 
on the ‘ Unity of the Intellect’ against the 
disciples of Averroes; his great ‘Summa 
contra Gentes’, a work primarily philo- 
sophical and meant for non-Christian 
readers ; the whole series of his theological 
works; the ‘Commentary on the Four 
Books of the Sentences of Peter the Lom- 
bard’ ; the most important ‘Summa Theol- 
ogiae`, a monumental work which pro- 
poses, in systematic order, the whole doc- 
trine of the Christian Church ; many minor 
treatises on both philosophical and theo- 
logical questions ; various writings on spirit- 
uality and asceticism ; and, finally, exeget- 
ical works and commentaries on the Bible. 

Hardly was a moment of his life spent 
in idleness. It is said that he dictated to 
several scribes at the same time ; his power 
of concentration was extraordinary. All 
his work was inspired and sustained by a 
profound love of divine truth and a deeply 
religious devotion. He was no less a bhakta 
than a jfidnin. His biographer relates that, 
one day, lost in ecstasy, St. Thomas heard 
Christ speak to him: ‘Thou hast written 
well of me, Thomas; what recompense 
wouldst thou for thy labours?’ ‘Nothing 
save Thyself, Lord’, answered the humble 
friar. His whole devotion found exprcs- 
sion in ‘the liturgical hymns, which he 
composed towards the end of his life, in 
honour of the Holy Eucharist: 

Godhead here in hiding, whom I adore 

Masked by these bare shadows, shape 
and nothing more, 

See, Lord, at Thy service low lies here 
a heart 
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Lost, all lost in wonder at the God 


Thou art.... 

Jesu, whom I look at shrouded here 
below, 

I beseech Thee send me what I thirst 
for so, 


Some day to gaze on Thee face to 
face in light 

And be blest for ever with Thy glory’s 
sight. 

During the last two years of his life, 
Thomas did no writing, prayer and con- 
templation absorbed all his love. To a 
friend who insisted on his continuing the 
work he had so long been engaged in, 
Thomas answered: “Reginald, I can no 
more; I cannot; such things have been 
revealed to me that what I have written 
seems but straw.’ 

As he was dying in the monastery of 
Fossanuova, they brought to him the 
eucharistic body of Christ. Thomas 
prayed aloud: ‘I receive Thee, ransom 
of my soul. For love of Thee have I stud- 
ied and kept vigil, toiled, preached, and 
taught. Never have I said a word against 
Thee.” He died on the 7th March, 1274, 
at the age of forthy-eight or forty-nine. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AQUINAS 


It is often said that philosophy in India 
was primarily a spiritual and religious 
sadhana, while in the West it was but an 
intellectual pastime and secular pursuit. 
For Thomas Aquinas, as for most scholastic 
thinkers, love of God and love of Truth 
always coincided; metaphysical inquiry 
and religious devotion were intimately 
united. 

Gan faith and reason be reconciled? 
How are they mutually related? This 
important and difficult problem has often 
been discussed here, in India, in connection 
with the systems of the great Acaryas; we 
must discuss it, briefly at least, in connec- 
tion with Aquinas and mediaeval thought. 


Was Aquinas a piilosopher or a theolo- 
gian? How did has faith in supernatural 
revelation and human search for Truth 
guide him througlout his life-work? 

There is, accord ng to Thomas, but one 
Truth. The Gcd adored by religious 
souls, the God whom to possess in the im- 
mediacy of beatific vision is eternal life, 
the God who has r2vealed Himself through 
sacred scripture and in Christ, the God 
whose grace is given to all men of goodwill 
throughout the wald—that God is identi- 
cally the absolute Being and Truth, the 
goal of all metaphysical inquiry, and 
ground principle cf all philosophy. There 
is but one Truth. yet there are different 
approaches and diverse pramdanas; there 
are degrees of krowledge and certitude, 
but there is onky one supreme object 
common to both philosophy and theology. 
The theologian, using as his pramanas re- 
velation and tradition, reflects upon the 
data of faith ard tries to understand 
deeply whatever God has taught man 
about Himself. There are many things in 
revelation which man’s reason cannot dis- 
cover alone, the mysteries of God’s inner- 
most nature and personal life, the history 
of His salvatory and gracious relations 
with mankind. The philosopher, not de- 
spising the light >f faith, yet uses as his 
piamanas the principles of natural reason: 
inference and ded.ction, logical argument 
and intuition. Sankaracdrya was both 
a theologian and a philosopher; so was 
St. Thomas. St. Taomas always clearly dis- 
tinguishes the spħeres of natural reason 
and of faith; Thomistic philosophy does ` 
not depend for its truth upon the evidence 
of Christian revelztion, 

Leaving aside he theological work of 
Aquinas, let us new examine some of the 
leading principles of his metaphysics. On 
this common groand of intellectual love 
of truth and wisiom, which is genuine 
‘ philo-sophia’, th2 scholastic thinkers and 
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Vedantins have much in common, much 
more, indeed, than their different theologi- 
cal backgrounds would make us expect. 


KNOWLEDGE AND REALITY 


“What is God? ’, did the young Thomas 
inquire from his companions in the Mount 
Cassino monastery. Thomas, the philos- 
opher, tries to answer this question, steer- 
ing a middle course between anthropomor- 
phism and agnosticism. 

But, first of all, can human intelligence 
know and attain Reality or Being, the 
metaphysical realm of essences, causes, pur- 
poses, and laws, that lies beyond the 
world of appearances? St. Thomas em- 
phatically answers in the affirmative: in- 
telligence is the faculty of the real. And 
he goes further: intelligence is the faculty 
of the real, because it is, first and fore- 
most, the faculty of the Divine. Nothing 
finite, nothing relative, and nothing short 
of the Absolute can satisfy the relentless 
quest of our intelligence. Beyond all 
limitations and divisions, beyond multi- 
plicity and change, the human intellect is 
tending to that plenitude of Being, the 
one infinite, eternal, perfect, Absolute— 
God. As a necessary relation to the final 
end is actively implied in any particular 
movement an agent makes in his progress 
towards the goal of his activity, so also a 
necessary relation to the Absolute is im- 
plied and posited in any one of our partic- 
ular and finite judgements and affirma- 
tions. : 

Plunged as we are in the flux of time 
and opacity of matter, not possessing our- 
selves fully through immediate and per- 
fect self-consciousness, because our finite 
selves are still in the process of ‘becoming’ 
and have not yet achieved the luminous 
simplicity and complete unity of their idea] 
‘being’, there is but little intuitiveness 
in our intellectual knowledge. Our rational 
knowledge is mainly abstract, that is, there 


is a wide inadequacy between our think- 
ing and our thought. Our thinking tends 
to a complete, concrete, immediate coin- 
cidence with Reality, but our thought 
gives us only a partial and unsatisfactory 
apperception of some aspects of Reality, 
a conceptual representation of Reality, 
according to the limited modes and nature 
of our mind. Human knowledge is an 
active search, our thinking continually 
stretching itself beyond our thought, the 
intuitive intellect trying to transcend and 
intergrate the abstract multiplicity of its 
concepts by referring them to a higher and 
fuller unity. Reasoning aims at compre- 
hension ; conceptual knowledge tends to 
become intuitive realization. 

According to Aquinas, intellect and rea- 
son in man are not different powers, but 
they are distinct as the perfect is from the 
imperfect; intellect means an intimate 
penetration of Truth, while reason means 
inquiry, abstraction, and discursive knowl- 
edge. But reason is vitally related to 
intuition, as the circumference to the cen- 
tre,-as time to eternity. Rational knowl- 
edge gives us a valid and objective appre- 
hension of Reality, but, in its abstract con- 
ceptuality, it falls short of the intuitive 
comprehension which our intellect pursues. 


PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Can we know God through the exercise 
of our rational powers? We can, says 
Thomas Aquinas, through the light of our 
natural reason, know that Gód is, even 
though we cannot positively know what 
He is. In view of what has been said 
about the abstractive nature of our reasgn- 
ing intellect, this distinction will be clear: 
our thinking can reach a definite and 
certain affirmation regarding the existence 
of the absolute Being posited by all our 
particular acts of understanding (the ‘is’ 
of every judgement posits the Absolute), 
but our representative faculty cannot attain 
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perfection of the divine Being. The ‘fact 
that God is we know, and this knowledge 
is no mere abstraction or concept ; the very 
being or reality of God we cannot directly 
conceive or apprehend. What God is in 
Himself and to Himself must remain a 
mystery which revelation alone can help 
us to probe and penetrate. . 

The ‘ quinque viae’ or five ways of prov- 
ing the existence of God are well known 
to all students of Thomism. The first 
proof is drawn from the necessity of meta- 
physically affirming the existence of a 
‘prime Mover’ to explain the possibility 
of movement or change; in other words, 
the necessity of positing the existence of 
a Being that is avyaya (immutable) to 
account for the reality of all partnama. 
This proof is borrowed from Aristotle. 
The second proof is based upon the con- 
ception of efficient cause: an infinite series 
of secondary causes does not account for 
causality and, from the reality of causality, 
we are led to posit a first efficient cause. 
The third proof is drawn from the contin- 
gency of finite beings, which leads us to 
affirm the existence of a necessary Being ; 
the experience of the anttya (non-eternal), 
as such, leads up to affirming the reality 
of the nitya (eternal). The fourth proof 
is taken from the consideration of the 
degrees of being: if our intellect naturally 
recognizes a hierarchy in beings, if there 
are degrees of goodness, nobility, truth, and 
beauty, there is, implied in this very knowl- 
edge of the degrees as degrees, the affirma- 
tion of a supreme degree or, rather, of a 
Being beyond degrees, which alone gives 
its sense to the whole progress and ascent 
of the degrees themselves The fifth proof 
is from the consideration of finality, as 
we recognize it in the order of the uni- 
verse. 

Long and precise discussion is required 
to bring out the philosophical validity and 
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exact meaning o? these five arguments. 
All these five prcofs can be summed up 
in the one argument that, in every one 
of our intellectaal apprehensions and 
judgements, we mplicitly affirm as su- 
premely real the final term of the move- 
ment which carries our intellect ever fur- 
ther beyond all imitation and finitude. 
It is, indeed, only for the sake of the su- 
preme Atman tha: our finite selves know, 
love, and constartly transcend all other 
objects or persors, including their own 
limited selves. 


TWO WAYS CF TRANSCENDENCE 


What do we «snow of that supreme 
Being the existence of which we posit in 
and through every act .of knowledge? 
St. Thomas distnguishes two ways of 
transcendent kncwledge, two mutually 
complimentary wzys of reaching a valid, 
though merely ra:ional, knowledge of re- 
alities beyond the <en of our ordinary sense 
experience. 

The neti, neti oz negative way of knowl- 
edge is familiar to Aquinas, as it was, 
before him, to Lionysius, and as it has 
always been to al the mystics. God is 
none of those thizgs which we can appre- 
hend in our humin experience. Thomas 
multiplies the negations: God is not this 
and is not that, 20 imperfection can be 
predicated of Him. In this manner, our 
knowledge is gradually purified; though 
we cannot have z positive knowledge of 
God’s transcendent and ‘totally-other’ 
mode of being—e/en to speak of ‘mode’ 
here is improper, <s God is His own Being, 
the Idea and the Real, i.e. Essentia and 
Esse, in Him beirg identically one —, yet 
all our negations are sustained and, as it 
were, ‘subtended by a positive affirma- 
tion, which makes us reach beyond all 
conceptual representations. The ‘via nega- 
tiva’ alone might lead us from the view- 
point of rational knowledge to agnosti- 
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cism; the mystic may, relying upon his 
personal supra-rational experience, rest 
satisfied with this negation of all concepts, 
supported only by the naked affirmation 
of transcendent Reality. But the philoso- 
pher needs concepts, and cannot discard 
discursive reasoning. The ‘negative’ way, 
in his-case, must be complemented by the 
‘analogical’ way of knowledge. 

This analogical process, which enables 
us not only to negate, but positively and 
rationally to transcend our sense experi- 
ence, sO as to attain a valid conceptual 
knowledge of metaphysical realities, is inti- 
mately connected, in Thomas’s philosophy, 
with the doctrine of degrees of being. In 
our human experience, we come across 
various degrees of goodness, beauty, unity, 
and reality; the realization of any degree 
as degree makes us posit, along and beyond 
the ascending line which leads from a 
particular perfection to its transcendent 
and absolute plenitude, God Himself not 
only as the supreme cause and creative 
origin of this perfection, but as the One 


who, supereminently, realizes in His own ` 


unique and divine manner that very per- 
fection. 

From the analogy of finite and created 
perfections, we can ascend, after negating 
the finite mode or manner according to 
which these are realized in created beings, 
to a positive knowledge of God’s own per- 
fections.. We can predicate of God all 
those perfections which are not intrinsically 
bound with materiality or finitude, affirm- 
ing that, in Him, they are realized in their 
absolute simplicity and purity, according 
to His own manner of being, not ours. 
God, is absolute Consciousness: we have 
no experience of a consciousness rising 
above the division of subject and object, 
but we can validly affirm that such perfect 
consciousness exists. God is absolute 
Goodness: we have no experience of un- 
alloyed goodness and perfectly selfless love, 


but we can validly affirm that divine good- 
ness must be such. God is absolute Being: 
we have no experience of this perfect iden- 
tity between being and essence, we come 
across no finite being free from all becom- 
ing, but we can validly afirm that, in God, 
being must be that perfect identity inde- 
pendent of all becoming. And so are all 
the perfections which we predicate of God ; 
these affirmations have a positive concep- 
tual content, even though we affirm that 
all these perfections are in God in a 
manner which infinitely transcends the 
particular manner of our conceptual 
representations. 


BEYOND DUALISM AND MONISM 


Was Aquinas a dualist or a monist? Js 
Thomism dvaita or advaita? No great 
metaphysician has ever been a consistent 
dualist, though traces of dualism can be 
found in the systematized thought of re- 
nowned philosophers; even Plato and 
Aristotle were not free from all dualism. 
Thomas Aquinas, guided and enlightened 
by his Christian faith, has completely 


` purified his thought from all dualism. He 


posits but one principle and ground of 
all being, all multiplicity is brought back 
to one and only one absolute origin ; 
nothing can be but in and through this 
first and absolute Being. Creation implies 
no change in the creative Absolute, but 
total dependence of the creature upon the 
one and supreme Reality, from which it 
derives its very being. 

Is this monism or non-dualism? Thomist 
metaphysics transcends the antinomy of 
dvaita-advaita, on account of the Thomist 
epistemological theory of analogy and the ‘ 
metaphysical doctrine of degrees of being. 
For Aquinas, knowledge is not a pure con- 
templation of forms in the Platonic sense 
—this has led many a western thinker to 
some type or other of monistic idealism— 
nor is human knowledge a mere empirical 
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concern with quantitative and finite things. 
Rational knowledge is a dynamic search 
and progress towards Reality, starting from 
sense-data and ascending, through and 
beyond all abstractions—the abstracting 
process is not a passive and merely ‘rep- 
resentationist’ function, but an active 
and synthetic ‘re-creation’ —, to a closer 
and closer apprebension of the one Real 
which is identically the supreme Ideal. 
Our abstractive metaphysical concepts are 
neither purely univocal nor purely equi- 
vocal ; they are analogical concepts, imply- 
ing a hierarchy in Reality itself. Material 
beings at the lower rung of the metaphysi- 
cal ladder, spiritual beings higher up, and 
God Himself are all ‘real’, but not all 
real in the same univocal sense. Reality 
is absolute and perfect in the case of God 
alone; it is participated, in various de- 
grees, in the case of all other real beings 
God and the world cannot be added up 
to each other, as if they were two things 
which could be ‘connumerated’: God and 
the world do not make two. Yet there is 
a real distiintion between God and any 
finite creature, between God and the whole 
creation; the distinction is that between 
perfection itself and any object or being 
which participates of this perfection in a 
finite and dependent manner. 


God, according to Aquinas, is pure 
Actuality, i.e. absolute Perfection. In all 
finite beings, there is a real distinction 
between the ‘essense’, or finite measure 
and mode of perfectibility, and the ‘ exist- 
ence’, or actual realization of that per- 
fection. God alone is that perfect Essence 
which is its own Existence, that perfect 
Idea which is its own Reality; in other 
words, God is self-existence, depending on 
nothing but Himself to be, without any 
becoming or change, Plenitude, Perfection, 
absolute Actuality. No finite being is 
self-existent; every finite being receives 


from God its beirg or reality ; every finite 
essence is ‘actual zed’ by the creative act 
of God. 


This distinction between essence and 
existence, between act and potency—a. 
finite essence or “orm is by itself a mere 
potency in relat-on to being, a special 
manner or capac ty to participate of the 
divine perfection Ín its own commensurate 
degree—, this dis inction without division 
or separation—ac and potency, being and 
essence, are not two separable things which 
could subsist independently ; the shape or 
form of a material object, similarly, does 
not subsist apart from the reality of this 
object—, is one of the central philosophical 
tenets of Thomism In the realm of 
material being, this distinction is con- 
tinued into the Gistinction between ‘ mat- 
ter’, the principl2 of determinability and 
consequently of change and multiplicity, 
and ‘form’, the principle of determina- 
tion and perfecticn. 


THE THOMIST TRADITION 


St. Thomas Aquinas was a great philos- 
opher, and he created a powerful synthe- 
sis gathering into living unity the various 
thought-traditione of the West. Greek 
thought, both Acxistotelian and Platonic; 
neo-Platonism ; and Christian thought, 
Augustinian as well as patristic, were 
welded together Ey the genius of Aquinas. 
This Thomist synthesis dominated: the 
thought of the middle ages and shaped 
the mind of western Europe for many cen- 
turies. Since the days of Aquinas, innu- 
merable commentators have developed and 
applied the prindples laid down by him; 
the Thomist tradition, like the Advaitic 
tradition in Indiz, has, for centuries, been 
the most representative and important 
thought-tradition of the West. As it hap- 
pened here with Vedanta, so also with 
Thomism, commentators often Jacked the 
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original creativeness of the first Acarya ; 
Thomism, at times, degenerated into mere 
‘ scholasticism ’. 

The Renaissance, with its strong 
reaction against, and revulsion from, any- 
thing ‘mediaeval’, forced Thomism into 
the background; Protestant and secular 
circles long ignored the Thomist tradition, 
which they rejected, on account of its 
close associations with Catholic thought 
and doctrine. Today, however, all over 
the West, Thomism is once more coming 
into its own, and it represents nowadays 
one of the most influential thought-cur- 
rents of the western world. Great and 


original thinkers, under the guidance of 
Aquinas, have thought anew all the great 
problems raised by modern and contem- 
porary philosophers. This neo-Thomism 
is no mere repetition of mediaeval thought, 
but a living thought-current influencing 
the minds and lives of millions in the West. 
Thoroughly rational, without rationalism, 
and deeply religious, without depending 
for its philosophical validity upon either 
mysticism or revelation, Thomist philos- 
ophy should be studied by all those who, 
in India, wish to bring about a better 
understanding between the East and the 
West. 


Give all for all; ask for nothing, require back nothing; abide purely and 
unhesitatingly in Me, and thou shalt posses Me; thou shalt be free in heart, 
and darkness shall not tread thee down. 

Let this be thy whole endeavour, this thy prayer, this thy desire; that 
thou mayest be stript of all selfishness, and with entire simplicity follow Jesus 
only; mayest die to thyself, and live eternally to Me. 

Then shalt thou be rid of all vain fancies, causeless perturbations, and 


superfluous cares. 


Then also immoderate fear shall leave thee, and inordinate love shall die. 


— Thomas 4 Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, IV. 37. 


Book Review 


TOWARDS INTEGRATION. Bv 
Rohit Mehta. (The Indian Book Shop, 
Banaras 1. 1954. 166 pp. Price Rs. 3). 


Towards Integration 1s a collection of 
essays and addresses written and delivered 
by the author at different times. Sri Rohit 
Mehta believes, as every right-thinking 
individual does, that a purely mechanistic 
scheme of life brings about a psychologi- 
cal disintegration. Humanity having no 
awareness of a spiritual unity is but a 
statistical proposition. ‘A spiritual man’, 
assures the author, ‘is par excellence an 
integrated individual.’ Such an individual 
‘does not operate on the plane of reac- 
tions’ and strikes at the very root of the 
fissiparous tendencies of a soulless social 
milieu. The world is therefore ‘in need 
of such psychologically integrated individ- 
uals, if our civilization is to know peace 
and happiness’. 

But how are we to evolve this philosophy 
of integration in the present disappointing 
and distressing social context? The author 
has his reasoned recipes to that end. ‘The 
basic problem of life is the resolution of 
its psychological conflicts. Let us be rigid- 
ly insistent on the divinity of man, and we 
develop a ‘natural pattern of our behav- 
iour’. Right relationship will ever be a 
dream if we fail to realize that we are not 
disintegrated and mutually destructive 


units, and that we are nothing if not the 
emanations of the same unchanging 
Reality. 

The author has a distinct aptitude for 
the unconventional. In his elucidation of 
certain well-known concepts, he introduces 
a line of thinking to which we are not 
generally accustomed. Thus, his defini- 
tion of liberation as being ‘not an escape 
from action’, but as ‘a quest for right 
action, a search for that Ground in which 


-true action is possible’ is avowedly un- 


common and, in fairness to the author, 
provocative of thought. 

The last essar, ‘The Integration of 
Man’, need not be a despair to the 
philosophically or theosophically uninitiat- 
ed. Its chief meit lies in its recognition 
of man as an individual, unsuppressed and 
unstandardized. ‘An integrated life’, the 
author says, ‘is a life without distractions, 
without pulls in different directions—it is 
a whole life? Ard the difficulty in attain- 
ing the ideal lies in the modern move to 
‘ organize and exploit distractions’ econom- 
ically and politically. 

To read a bock such as this ıs to get 
out of the labyrinth of confusions and 
preconceived notions to which we are 
inescapably wont to stick. The author has 
nowhere strained for an effect; he has 
given expression to his convictions with 
characteristic clarity. 


J. C. DATTA. 


Institute News 


HE Institute completed the eigh- 
T teenth year of its work in 1955. A 

brief outline of the outstanding fea- 
tures of work done during the year 1955 
is given below: j 


Membership 

There were 558 ordinary members and 
16 life members in 1955. 
Library and Reading Room 

At the end of 1955, there were 22,494 
volumes in the library, of which 272 were 
added during the year. 6,169 books were 
lent and 1,706 issued for reference. 


The reading room contained 294 Indian 
and foreign journals. There was an aver- 
age daily attendance of 65 readers. 

Weekly Lectures 

44 weekly lectures were given on social, 
religious, and cultural subjects by Indian 
‘and foreign scholars. The lectures were 
attended by audiences numbering from 
200 to 500. 

Special Meetings 

Special meetings numbered g. They 
includéd meetings held to observe Indian 
Independence Day, United Nations Day, 
Human Rights Day, and the birthdays of 
the Buddha, Sri Krsna, Jesus, Sri Rama- 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami Vive- 
kananda. The meetings were attended by 
audiences numbering from 100 to 400. 
International Symposia 

4 symposia were held with an average 
attendance of 450. 

Scripture Classes 

(a) The Upanisads: There were 20 
classes conducted by Swami Omkarananda. 

4b) The-Gita: There were 38 classes, 
of which 29 were conducted by Swami 
Shraddhananda, and g 4 Professor Dorai- 
swamy Sastri. 


(c) The Mahābhārata: There were 19 
classes conducted by Professor Tripurari 
Chakravarti. 

(d) The Ramdyana: There were 15 
classes conducted by Professor Tripurari 
Chakravarti. 

(e) The Candi: A talk on ‘Devi 
Mahatmya’ in the form of kathakata was 
given by Pandit Surendranath Chakravarti, 
Veda-Sastri. l 

(f) The Bhagavata: There were 20 
classes conducted by Swami Omkarananda. 

Audiences in these classes numbered 
from 200 to 750. 


Study Circle 


A study circle met twice a week to 
read Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature 
Average attendance was 3. 

Hindi Language Classes 

Classes were held by Pandit Bhubanes- 
war Jha in two grades twice weekly to 
teach Hindi. 215 students were enrolled. 
112 passed the Prarambhika and Pravesa 
examinations held by the West Bengal 
Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samiti. 105 
students were being prepared for the 
examinations. 


Sanskrit Catuspathi 

13 students studied Nydya, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Vedanta, and other philosophies. 
Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 
Sastri, Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha, is in charge 
of the Catuspathi. 
Documentary Films 


5 educational films were shown on ‘two 
different occasions. Average attendance 
was 200. 

Music Recital 


‘There was a music recital with an audi- 
ence numbering about 200. ; 
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Bulletin 

The Bulletin completed its sixth year. 
It carried lectures given at the Institute, 
book reviews, and news of Institute ac- 
tivities. It was distributed throughout 
India and was sent to Indian embassies, 
universities, libraries, and learned societies 
in about fifty countries. 
The Cultural Heritage of India 


Volume IV, dealing with the religions 
of India, was sent to the press. 


Students’ Hostel 
There were 25 students in residence. 


Research Scholars 

There were 5 research scholars whose 
subjects of study related to Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Indian culture, education, logic, and 
chemical engineering kinetics. 


Cultural Relations 

The Institute worked to promote mutual 
knowledge and understanding between 
India and other countries. Activities in 
this connection included: 

1 Lectures and discussions ; 

2 Receiving visitors and guests at the 
Institute ; 

3 Maintaining contacts with indi- 
viduals and organizations, both 
locally and abroad ; 

4 Exchange of publications ; and 


5 Receptions to cultural delegations 
and eminent visitors from 
abroad, and holding special 
discussions and exchange of 
views with them. 

Guests 


Five foreign guests were given hospitality. 
New Building 
The construction of the new building 


was commenced during the year. 
* * * 


On the 13th December, a reception was 
given to Dr. and Mrs. Grayson Kirk, who 


were on a Visit tc this country as guests 
of the Governmen- of India. Dr. Kirk is 
President of Columbia University in the 
City of New York. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kirk expressed their ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to be the 
guests of the Institute and said it was a 
great pleasure to meet the guests who had 
assembled on this occasion. They greatly 
enjoyed seeing the work of the Institute. 

Among the frierds of the Institute who 
attended the funcion were Mr. Jacques 
Grelett, Consul General of France, and 
Mrs. Grelett; Mr Robert E. Wilson, of 
the American Ccnsulate General; Miss 
Aileen Aderton, Cultural Affairs Officer, 
US.LS.; Dr. Kalidas Nag; Sri Ajit Mook- 
erjee, Director of the Institute of Art in 
Industry; Professor Nirmal Chandra 
Bhattacharyya; Frofessor Amales Tri- 
pathi; Dr. Joseph Kitchin, Public Affairs 
Officer, U.S.LS., ard Mrs. Kitchin ; Dr. D. 
Chakravarti, Registrar, Calcutta Univer- 
sity; Dr. N. Datte-Majumder, Director of 
Anthropology, Imdian Museum; and 
Principal D. N. Roy, of David Hare 
Training College. 

After the reception, Dr. Kirk addressed 
a crowded meeting held at the Institute 
under the chairmenship of Advocate Atul 
Chandra Gupta cn ‘Problems of Inter- 
national Peace’. 

+ * * 

On the 14th January, a full-length film 
depicting the life æf Abraham Lincoln was 
shown at the Institute through the courtesy 
of the United States Information Service, 
Calcutta. 

* + + 


It is with a hezvy heart that the Insti- 
tute records its de2p sorrow at the passing 
away of Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
well-known philospher and educationist, 
on the goth January. 

Distinguished scholar and writer, Pro- 
fessor Bhattacharyya was for many years 
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Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and Provost 
of Jagannath Hall at Dacca -University. 
After his retirement from Dacca, he was 
Honorary University Professor of Indian 
Philosophy and Religion at the College of 
Indology, Banaras Hindu University. He 
was a former President of the All-India 
Philosophical Congress and Stephenos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 

Professor Bhattacharyya was actively 
associated with Institute work for the last 
eight years. The Institute recalls the many 
services he rendered to it and feels deeply 
indebted to him. 

Professor Bhattacharyya was well known 
in the world of philosophy and religion. 
As editor of the third and fourth volumes 
of the second revised and enlarged edition 
of The Cultural Heritage of India, dealing 
respectively with Philosophies and Reli- 
gions, he made an outstanding contribu- 
tion by bringing his deep and versatile 
scholarship to bear upon the subjects and 
tackling the many difficulties inherent in a 
work of this nature. The publication is 
unique of its kind. The third volume on 
Philosophies was published by the Institute 
in 1953, and the fourth volume on Reli- 
gions will be published by the middle of 
this year. It is greatly regretted that he 
did not live to see the publication of this 
volume. 

* * * 

The birth anniversary of Sri Sarada Devi, 
the Holy Mother, was observed at the In- 
stitute on the 28th January, when a meet- 
ing was held to discuss her life and teach- 
ings. The speakers on the occasion were 
Srimati Kalyani Mallik, M.A., B.T., Ph.D., 
who spoke on ‘Sri Sarada Devi as the Liv- 
ing Embodiment of the Divine Mother in 
the Sadhana of Sri Ramakrishna ', Srimati 
Chandra Kumari Handoo, M.A., who 
spoke on ‘Sri Sarada Devi: A Living 
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Inspiration to “Indian Womanhood’, and 
Swami Adyananda, Head of the Chandi- 
garh branch of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
who gave some of his personal reminis- 
cences of the Holy Mother. Swami Gam- 
bhirananda, President, Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, and author of an authentic 
biography of the Holy Mother, presided 
over the meeting. 
* * + 

To observe the ‘birth anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda, a meeting was neld at 
the Institute on the 4th February. Two 
speeches, concerning his views on national 
and international problems, were given 
respectively by Srimati Chandra Kumari 
Handoo, M.A., who spoke on ‘Swami 
Vivekananda on India’s Problems’, and 
Swami Tejasananda, who spoke on ‘ Swami 
Vivekananda: An Apostle of Peace’. 
The meeting was presided over by Sri 
N. C. Ghosh. 

* * * 

On the 11th February, the Institute ac- 
corded a reception to Srimati Rukmini 
Devi, M.P., the noted exponent of Indian 
classical dance and President of Kala- 
kshetra, Madras. She and her pupils of 
Kalakshetra were in Calcutta to give a 
number of dance recitals to raise funds 
for their institution. The reception at 
the Institute was attended by many distin- 
guished friends of the Institute. 

After the reception, Srimati Rukmini 
Devi addressed a crowded meeting which 
was presided over by Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
M.A., D.Litt. She spoke on ‘ The Spiritual 
Significance of Art’, and her address macle 
a deep impression on all who heard it. 
She pointed out that art is the outer ex- 
pression of the eternal spirit in man ; that 
art is not a physical thing, but a spiritual 
expression of the inner perfection. the 
rhythm that is within us ; that the cultiva- 
tion of true art is like real meditation ; 
and that unless the spirit is manifested 
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through art, ıt is not art, whatever else it 
may be. 
* * * 

An outstanding economist and author of 
numerous books on international statistics 
and economics, Professor W. S. Woytinsky, 
and his wife, also a noted economist and 
co-author with her husband, were invited 
to tea at the Institute on the 12th February. 
Professor Woytinsky is Director of Re- 
search, Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, and Principal Economist, Social 
Security Board, U.S.A. Several friends of 
the Institute, present on the occasion, dis- 
cussed social and economic problems with 
Professor and Mrs. Woytinsky. Professor 
Woytinsky and his wife were in India to 
study recent economic and social develop- 
ments. 

After tea, Professor Woytinsky addressed 
_ a well-attended meeting on ‘Outlook on 
World Economy’, with Professor Nirmal 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., 
M.L C., in the chair. His speech, packed 
with valuable statistical data, was highly 
instructive and informative. After a thor- 
ough analysis of the present-day world 
economy, he concluded by saying that all 
future programmes of foreign aid and tech- 


nical assistance, or other forms of interna- 
tional co-operatior, should be directed ‘ to 
protect peace and political stability in the 
world by promotng prosperity and eco- 
nomic equality arrong nations and helping 
the peoples in th= under-developed areas 
to help themselve: ’. 
* +’ * 

On the 25th February, Dr. Marcus 
Bach, M.A, Ph.D., and his wife were 
invited to meet sane of the friends of the 
Institute at tea. A devoted student of com- 
parative religion and an author of note, 
Dr. Bach is Assoc ate Director and Profes- 
sor of the School cf Religion at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, US.A. He has travelled 
widely ‘to find out more about little- 
known religions’. He and his wife were 
in India to study and to learn from the 
many facets of her religious faith. 

In the course of the lecture he gave later 
the same evening on ‘The Current Need 
for Inter-religiouws Understanding’, Dr. 
Bach said that th: purpose of understand- 
ing through faith is not to solve the pro- 
blems that beset mankind, most of which 
are political and economic, but rather to 
develop an atmosphere in which there may 
be a meeting of mands, 


March Lectures 


Sankaracharya of Govardhan Muth, Puri 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, MA, B.L, IAAS. 


At 5-30 p.m. 
March 3 Buddha and Sankara 
Speaker: Swami Sri Bharati Krishna Tirtia 
President: The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Musxharji 
March 17 Sri Ramakrishna and Worldly Life 
è Speaker: Adhar Chandra Das, M.A, Ph. 
s President: Swami Gambhirananda 
March 24 Poetry of Sri Aurobindo 
Speake): 
President: Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., PhD. 
March 31 Sadhana as Synthesis of Creative Forces 


Speaker: 


Swami Nisreyasananda 


President: The Hon Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 
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The Literary Merit of Ancient 


Indian Inscriptions 


RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, M A., PH.D. 


Di. Radhagovinda Basak ts a well-known Sanskrit scholas, 
historian, and epigraphist. He ts the author of several 
tmporlant books which imclude The History of North- 
Eastern India (c. A.D. 320-750); Pracina Rājyaśāsana 
Paddhati, a work in Bengali, a lanslation in Bengali of 
Kaulilya’s Arthasastra ; and a Bengali edition of Sandhya- 
haianandin’s Ramacarita, a semi-listoncal kavya Dr. 
Basak 1s now engaged in ediling the Candella inscriptions 
to be published in the new series of the Corpus Inscrip- 


tionum Indicarum. 


The lecture here reproduced was given 


by him at the Institute in January 1955 


NDIA 1s very rich in epigraphic remains. 

Thousands of inscriptions of different 

sizes, engraved mostly on stones and 
copperplates, and some on other materials, 
have been discovered and their texts pub- 
lished. Many are yet being discovered in 
different parts of India and Greater India. 
To assess the literary merit of ancient 
Indian inscriptions generally, it is intend- 
ed here to make a rapid survey of the 
different periods of Indian history from 
approximately the third century B.C. to 


the twelfth century A.D., and peep into 
the different regions of India to collect 
good epigraphic specimens to illustrate the 
points to be raised in connection with 
their merit in Indian literature. 

EARLY EPIGRAPHS: THEIR FORM AND 

CONTENT 

Ancient Indian inscriptions form by 
themselves a particular branch of Indian 
literature, and its study is necessary to 
understand fully and properly the culture 
and civilization of the Indian people 
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throughout the 1,500 years which form the 
range of our survey. Generally speaking, 
these inscriptions, especially those which 
are prasastis or eulogia of great sovereigns 
or provincial rulers, or of their ministers, 
and also those which are donative docu- 
ments of kings granting, by means of cop- 
perplate charters, lands and other objects to 
Brahmanas, or in honour of some gods, are 
mostly written in Sanskrit or Prakrit prose 
only, or in verses only, or sometimes in 
mixed Sanskrit prose and verse, i.e. in what 
is technically called the campt form. Just 
as we can sometimes cull historical informa- 
- tion from literary works, so can we also 
gather literary information from the so- 
called epigraphic records of ancient India. 
By literary merit of the inscriptions we 
should mean not only their form, lan- 
guage, style, and metre, but also, to some 
extent, their contribution to the idea of 
the culture of the Indian nation by their 
incidental reference to various lores pre- 
vailing in India ‘during particular periods 
in particular localities. 

We shall uy to show that some old 
inscriptions are very fine samples of literary 
art and are excellent poetic compositions. 
They can claim to be a definite source of 
Indian history also, because of their being 
contemporary records composed by local 
court-pocts in certain periods of Indian 
history. Some inscriptions, having suc- 
ceeded in determining fixed chronological 
points, add value to the criticism of the 
language and thought in which they are 
garbed, and are thus of great importance 
for the ascertainment of the evolution and 
chronology of literary works .of the kavya 
variety in successive periods ‘of Indian 
history. The majority of the early epi- 
graphs may be treated as history in kavya 
dress. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
: INSCRIPTIONS 


In the earliest extant politico-economic 


treatise, the dArlaasdstia of Kautilya, we 
have probably the oldest discourse on 
how Sasanas (royel writs or charters issued 
for the guidance f future rulers and their 
subjects) are to be prepared in the.royal 
court by expert composers and scribes 
endowed with literary qualifications befit- 
ung their imporant task. The rules of 
composition of »oyal writs prescribed by 
Kautilya are ver- important, inasmuch as 
he enumerates tie stylistic characteristics 
or eacellences of the lekhas or documents. 
The merits ref&rred to by him are: 
(i) aithakrama, order of the points in the 
subject-matter ; ( 1) sembandha, link in the 
points raised ; (i i) partpiirnata, complete- 
ness in the use oz words and their import ; 
(iv) mddhurya, sweetness in the use of 
words conveying the fair meaning of the 
ideas put forward ; (v) auddrya, dignity in 
the use of nomvelgar words; and (vi) 
spastald, lucidity produced by the use of 
words of well-known meaning. In con- 
trast to these ezcellences, the drafters of 
deeds should avcid, according to Kautilya, 
the following five defects: (i) akānlı, clum- 
siness; (ii) vyéehdla, contradictoriness ; 
(iii) punarukti, tautology; (iv) apasabda, 
unlicensed use cf Sad grammar; and (v) 
sam plava, contra-iety of the above-mention- 
ed excellences. ' 
Perhaps a litte later than the time of 
the Arthasastia_ the great Indian law- 
maker, Yajfiavakya, in his Code, refers 
briefly to how z king, after having made 
a gift of land te any donee, should get a 
lekhya (document) composed in a literary 
form and impresed on a canvas or incised 


-on a copperplat: for the information and 


guidance of fut re kings. 

At a still later period, we hear in the 
Sukrantlisara’ an echo of the rules enjoined 
by Kautilya ard Yajfiavalkya regarding 
the method of dzafting the writs and royal 
documents. Th= most important point 
in Sukra’s desciption on lekhas is the 
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conception of the authenticity of a lekhya 
to the eflect that ‘a king is not a king by 
himself, but a document marked by the 
kings signature represents the king’ 
(nrpasamcthnitam lekhyam nrpas tan-na 
urpo nrpah). 

Strangely enough, a verse occurring in 
an inscription itself (the Kharepatan Plates 
of Rattaraja) states that a Sdsana, to be a 
perfect one. should possess, as its essential 
characteristics, a seal, the royal sign-man- 
ual, the mention of the boundary marks 
of the lands granted, their situation in a 
particular locality, and the special occasion 
or purpose of its issue. As illustrations of 
the rules regarding the form ot epigraphic 
documents prescribed by ancient law- 
makers, we may refer to two very early 
copperplate grants, one from the cast and 
the other from the west of India, viz. 
(i) the Gunaighar (Tipperah District, East 
Pakistan) copperplate inscription of 
Maharaja Vainyagupta, dated ap 507 
‘and (ii) the Valabhī (modern Wala, 
Saurashtra State) copperplate grant of 
Dharasena I of the Maitraka dynasty, dated 
A.D. 588. 

In this context, we cannot but remember 


the peculiar type of Jand-sale documents ` 


of ancient Bengal, incised on copperplates, 
belonging to the fifth and sixth centuries 
a.D. They may be regarded as combined 
deeds of purchase ‘and gift—not heard of 
as having been yet discovered in any other 
part of India. Thev are found drafted in 
a peculiar form of their own The liter- 
ary merit of these documents lies in the 
fact that they were drawn up in a form 
which conforms to that enjoined by the 
law-book of Brhaspati, who flourished, 
according to Professor Jolly, in the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. 

For the discussion of our subject, let 
us take up, as representative specimens, 
some important epigraphs belonging to 
the different periods of Indian history 
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which, for convenience, we may divide 
under the following heads, viz. (i) Agokan, 
Gi) Pre-Gupta, (iii) Gupta, (iv) Post-Gupta. 
including Harşa, and (v) Post-Harsa 
periods. 


ASOKAN EPIGRAPHS 


Of ancient Indian inscriptional records. 
the unique serics of cpigraphs issued by 
the Maurya emperor, Asoka (c 273-32 
B.c.), called by the emperor himself 
dhammahpis, edicts on dharma, may be 
regarded almost as the earliest, and they 
come, according to Niti-sastra classification, 
under the variety named sarvatraga-sasana, 
universal charters, sometimes posted osr 
the public highway (samsalanasi mkhita= 
suhsuane niksipta), so that their cor- 
tents could be given easy publicity for 
people’s instruction. These Agokan edicts, 
distributed throughout the whole area of 
India—from the Himalayas in the north 
to Mysore in the south, and from sea to 
sea on the east and the west—, were written 
in carly Brahmi script, except in the two 
recensions of the famous sets of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts incised on rocks at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra on the 
extreme north-west frontier, which werc 
written in KharosthT script. Their lan- 
guage belongs to the various Prakrit dia- 
lects prevailing in the localitics where they 
were published, the original draft having 
most probably been made at the centre, i.e. 
at the capital city of Pataliputra ir 
Magadha. 

The whole set of Afokan cpigraphs 
serves as a manual of moral teachings and 
is, in fact, a kind of peculiar literature 
which inculcates ethical directives to this 
people, whom the emperor regards as his 
own children. Regard for the sanctity of 
life, provision of healing arrangements for 
men and beasts, toleration of all kinds of 
sectarian views, and an earnest effort 
through various kinds of administrative 
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appointments to propagate the law of 
piety formed the special features of these 
inscriptions Having conquered Kalinga 
in 261 B.C., ASoka became highly remorse- 
ful. considering the enormous loss of life 
in war, the captivity of many persons, and 
also the death of innumerable people by 
famine, pestilence, and other post-war 
calamities. He then proclaimed that ‘the 
chiefest conquest is that which is won by 
the law of piety’ (eşe ca mukha-muta 
vyaye Devanamprrya[sa] yo dhrama-vijayo, 
Rock Edict XIII), and resolved not to 
launch into war in future 

Coming under the influence of the 
Buddhist teachers, after his conquest of 
Kalinga, Asoka became very tolerant 
towards all contemporary religious sects, 
such as the Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas 
(Jains), for he thought that all sects should 
strive for the growth of the essence of 
religion (s@avadht) The words dhamma- 
ghosa, the reverberation of the law, 
dhamma-yala, the tour of piety , dhamma- 
mangala, the ceremonial of piety ; dhamma- 
ddna. the gift of piety , dhammanusathi, 
the inculcation of the law of piety, 
dhamma-yuta, subordinate officers ın the 
department of the law of picty; and 
dhamma-mahamata, the high state-officers 
of the law of piety ; and such other words, 
connected with the exposition, exaltation, 
and dissemination of dhamma as con- 
ceived by Aśoka, adduce enough evidence 
to show how far he was anxious to pro- 
mote the propagation and enforcement of 
the law of pietv or the rules of dhamma 
amongst all his subjects, and peoples 
beyond the borders of his dominion 

For the study of the early and later 
phases of Buddhism, the importance of 
the famous passage from the Minor Rock 
Edicts, in which Aśoka claims that he 
made all people pious by preaching the 
dhamma and thereby brought about their 
association with the gods which was 


hitherto non-exis ent, is very great. He 
says’ amisa samānā 
munisa Jambudīțusi misa devehiı. Paka- 
masa hi wam hale, no hiya sakye 
mahatpeneva pāpotave, kamam tu kho 
Rhudakena pt pai amaminena uipule svage 
sakye a ddhetave —So long men in India, 
who had remamed un-mixed (or un- 
associated) with rhe gods, became (now) 
mixed (or associa.ed) (with them), for this 
is the fruit of exertion. Nor is, this (good 
association) to be attained only by great 
men, because ever by the small man, who 
himself puts ferth exertion, immense 
heavenly bliss may be achieved. 

The dhammatasa (dharmādaıśaj, or 
mirror of religion. 1.e, one’s confession of 
faith ın Buddha the Founder, Dhamma, 
the Doctrine anl Sangha, the Congrega- 
tron, is clearly expressed in a passage in 
Asoka’s Bhabru Edict, where he states: 
‘Vidile ve bhan.e ävatake hama Budhast 
Dhammasi Samgaasi lı gdlave can pasade 
ca’—It is certainly, known to you, O 
revered sirs, how much are my respect for, 
and faith in, the Buddha, the Dhamma. 
and the Sangha The value of this passage 
is great when w2 consider the occurrence 
of this dharmi@larsa in Buddhist Pali 
literature. Herein we find an instance of 
how the simple teacher of mankind. the 
Buddha, becam: the object ol a cult 
even at such an early period. Again, 
the significance of the seven books moen- 
tioned in the Bhabru Edict, viz Vinaya- 
samukase and ozhers. which were in the 
same edict recommended by Asoka not 
only to the morks and nuns, but also to 
lay disciples, male and female, for special 
study, has itself become very valuable to 
scholars of Budchist literature ; and their 
interpretation is connected with the very 
pertinent literary question as to whether 
the Buddhist canonical literature existed 
in the third ce_tmy Bc Some form of 
a canonical collection of the Sutta and the 


‘Imina ca kalena 
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Vinaya must have prevailed at the time, 
and Aśoka’s faith in the Buddha’s words 
is thus expressed in the same edict in 
these words: ‘E keca bharhte Bhagavala 
Budhe(na) bhasite save se subhasile vā’'— 
Whatever has been uttered by Lord 
Buddha, all that has been well said. The 
Pali Anguttara Nikdya also has a similar 
dictum. So, for the history of Buddhist 
literature, the study of such an Aśokan 
inscription is vitally necessary. 
TWO IMPORTANT POST-ASOKAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 

We now enter into the post-Asokan and 
pre-Gupta period and take up only two 
important inscriptions, one from the east 
and another from the west, to adjudge 
their literary merit. The Hathigumpha 
cave (Udayagiri Hills, near Bhubaneswar in 
Orissa State) inscription of the Jaina king 
Kharavela is a unique prose document in 
Prakrit belonging to the first century B.C 
It is meant to be a full record of the chief 
events in the life and career of the Jaina 
king of ‘Kalinga, mentioned serially year 
by year. Its Prakrit dialect, having strong 
affinities with classical Pali is mellifluous, 
but bereft of the poetic exaggerations of 
later court-poets. Apart from the much 
developed kāvya diction exhibited in it. 
this Prakrit epigraph carries clear evidence 
of the high culture prevalent at the time 
in the royal court. 

At the outset, it describes the first fifteen 
years of Kharavela spent in kumāra-kīdikā, 
princely sports. It then describes his 
next nine years in the position of youa- 
raja, heir-apparent, during which time he 
acquired expert knowledge in the arts of 
composing royal writs, supervising 
currency, examining accountancy work, 
administering legal ‘affairs of State, and 
becoming fully accomplished in other lores 
(lekha-ritpa - ganand - vavahara-uidhi-visara- 
dena savavijavadatena). The inscription 
lastly sets out in detail the achievements 


of the king during the thirteen years of 


“his reign, specifying each year’s meino- 


rable and high military and beneficent 
deeds. It is very interesting to note that 
during the reign of this king a year of 
war alternated with a year of peace, 
when the king’s works of public utility 
were taken up. These works consisted of 
beautification of his capital bv building 
a great palace, the repairing of the 
Kalinga capital, the gates, walls, and 
buildings of which had been damaged by 
a storm (valavihata-gopuia-pakdra-nive- 
sanañ patisamkharayali Kalinganagarim), 
the rebuilding of water-reservoirs and re- 
laying of gardens. The king, himself 
being highly versed in the science of music 
(gamdhava-veda-budho), in the third year 
of his reign, entertained the capital city 
by holding various theatrical, musical, 
and dancing performances, and other shows 
and festivities (dapa-nala-gita-vadila-sam- 
dasanahi usava-samaja-k@apanahi ca kida- 
payalı naganm). He extended the old 
irrigation canal, which had existed from 
the time of King Nanda three centuries 
earlier, from the Tanasuliya (Tosali) Road 
to the capital city. The king’s costly gifts 
of kalpa trees, horses, elephants, and 
chariots to Brahmanas, though he himself 
was a Jain by faith, are also recorded in 
this epigraph. Kharavela, after conduct- 
ing military campaigns, devoted himself 
to constructing seats in the temple- 
premises of the Jaina arhats on the Kumari 
hill (Udayagiri), where the Jaina framanas 
could assemble together comfortably. 

We may note the two epithets of the 
Jaina king, viz sava-pasaiida-piijaho, a 
worshipper of all sects or denominational 
congregations, and sava-devayatana-sakaru- 
ka@ako, a repairer of temples of all gods, 
as reminding us vividly of the religivus 
toleration of the Maurya emperor, ASsoka- 
This stone inscription of the first century 
B.C. serves as an example of a literary 
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prose production in a Prakrit dialect, in 
which the style seems to have been 
influenced by the Sanskrit prose style as 
used by the great grammarian-philosopher 
Patafijali (c. 150 38.c.). This inscription 
of eastern India and such others belong- 
ing to the same period, but to difterent 
localities, c.g. Nasik, Nanaghat, Karle. 
and other western Indian places, were 
composed at a when the poetic 
qualities or gunas were deemed vital and 
figures of speech or alankaras were not 
thought of as being equally unportant. 
The Nanaghat (Poona District) cave 
inscription in Prakrit referring to the 
reign of the carly Satavahana ruler, Sata- 
karni I, and belonging to the latter half 
of the first century B.C., is also very 
important for a study of the style in 
which Prakrit prose was written, and 
which certainly influenced the Sanskrit 
writers, who flourished immediately after, 
such as the poet ol Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman’s Junagadh inscription of A.D. 150. 
The Queen Mother Navanika or Naganika, 
who issued this inscription, is described as 
a giver of excellent elephants She per- 
formed various hinds of Vedic sacrifices m 
preparation for which she fasted for a 
month and led an austere life by observing 
chastity. 


time 


She was well acquainted with 
iniuuatory ceremonies, vows, and sacrifices 
(nagavara-dayimiya — mdso pavasiniya gaha- 
lapasaya cartta-biahimacariyaya dtkhaviata- 
yamfia-sumddya) She was the mother of 
Vedasrt (cr Skandasri1) who is described in 
the fluent terms as a constructor of pinta, 
works of public utility (eg. excavation of 
water-reservoirs), and giver of boons, 
objects ol enjoyment and wealth (devasa 
puladasa varadasa kamadasa dhanadasa). 
These epithets applied to the Queen 
Mother and her son remind us of a Sanskrit 
prose style of a later period when, in 
romances and dramas, an abundant use of 
such high-sounding adjectives is observed 


POETICAL CONVENTIONS IN 
EPEGRAPHS 


PRAKRIT 


The few large Nasik (Bombay State) 
inscriptions of tae first and second 
centuries A.D, wrotten mostly in local 
Prakrit. dialect. indicate that their poets 
were lully acquainted with the rules of 
carly poetics. For example, the text of 
the very big Nasik zave inscription—of the 
prasasta: twpe—of he nineteenth 
the Satavahana kuw, Siri-Pulumayi (c. A.D 
130-59), serves as = splendid specimen of 
prose kavya  coriposition written in 
Prakrit, the style cf which can essentially 
be likened to tha: in Sanskrit, adopted 
much later by Subandhu, Dandin, or 
Banabhatta in their prose romances. 

The Queen Mother Balasiri’s recapitula- 
tion of the glories of her late son, Gotamt- 
patra Satakarmi, brings before our mind's 
eye numerous epi-acts generally applied 
bv later Sanskrit poets to thei patron 
kings or the heroes of their literary works. 
The stock comparisons of the Sanskrit 
k@vya are much in evidence in this Prakrit 
epigraph For ins:ance, the king is here 
described as ‘Hin uva(ta)-Meru-Maindara- 
paveala-sama-saiasa —strong and mighty 
as the Mounts Himavat, Meru, and 
Mandara, ‘ dtwasekara  (kajra-vibodhita- 
kamalavimala-sadtsc-vadanasa “—with a face 
which is like the spotless lotus opened 
bv the rays of the sun. ‘ patepiiriina-cacda- 
ica- 
tures were as charming and beautiful as 
the full moon; ‘ vaa-varana-vikama- 
cū u - vikamasa ’—hose foot- 
steps resembled those of a choice elephant ; 
€ bhujagapatı - bhoga - pina - vata - vipula- 
dīgha - sudara - bhu`asa ’™—whose beautiful 
long arms were thick, round, and massive 
like the body of the king of serpents ; 
“Kesav - Ajuna - Bhimasena - lula para- 
kamasa’—whose heroism equalled that of 


year of 


madala-sastitka-pryc dasanasa ’—whose 


attractive 


Kesava, Arjuna, anc] Bhīmasena, the three 
renowned Alahabh@ata heroes , ‘ Nabhdga - 
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Nahusa - Janamejaya - Sakara - Yayati- 
Ram - Abanisa - sama - tejasa’—whose heroic 
lustre vied with that of (ancient mytholog- 


ical kings) Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, ` 


Sagara, Yayāti, Rama, and Ambarisa’; 
and “Pavana - Garula - Sidha - Yakha- 
Rakhasa - Vijādhara - Bhūta - Gadhava - 
Carana - Cada - Divākara - Nakhata - Gaha - 
Vichina - samara - sirasi jila - ripu -saghasa’ 
—who attained victory over a multitude 
of his enemies on the forefront of the 
battle-field watched over by the gods 
and demi-gods, such as the Wind-god, 
Garuda, the sıddhas, yakşas, rākşasas, 
vidyadharas, bhūlas, gandharvas, cãranas, 
the moon, the sun, the nakşahas, and the 
grahas. 

In this inscription, an abundant play 
of the poetical (sound) figure anuprasa, 
alliteration, and of the quality or poetical 


guna, called piasāda, lucidity, is quite, 


apparent. Some of the enormously long, 
compound-words used in the epigraph, 
interspersed with short words as if to give 
a breathing space to the reciters, serve, 
as it were, as the forerunner of the style 
adopted by later writers of prasastis as 
well as literary prose romances in which, 
of course, we mect with copious use of 
the quality of ojas, floridity, so much 
belauded as the prevailing feature of the 
Gaudi riti, as described by Dandin. The 
kind of conventional epithets of the king 
used herein, such as ‘a@gamana nilayasa’ 
—the house of all lores, ‘ sapurisanari 
asayasa’—the shelter of good people, 
adhithanasa’—the asylum of 
fortune, was much advocated by later 
famous Sanskrit prose-writers like Bāņa- 
bhatta, as for instance, in his picture 
of King Šūdraka in the Kādambaī 


“ strive 


RUDRADAMAN’S SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION 


Before we enter into the period of 
almost purely Sanskrit inscriptions, we 
must refer to what is probably the largest, 
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but the earliest Sanskrit inscripuon 
written in prose only in the kavya stvle, 
viz. the Junagadh rock inscription of 
the Ksatrapa king, Rudradiman. In 
this inscription is found a graphic, but 
somewhat poetic description of the 
devastating storm in Saka vear 72 (4.p- 
150), which caused a breach of the rockv 
dam of the Sudarsana Lake (fadaka) The 
inscription also describes its restoration 
under the supervision of the roval officers. 
In this record the court-poct has qualified 
his patron king with epithets consisting 
of long compound-words. Amongst the 
various virtues of the ruler. he has 
referred to his skill in the art of composing 
literary works both in prose and verse, 
elegantly ornamented in accordance with 
the convention of words which are to be 


blooming, light, sweet (full of sasas, 
sentiments), variegated, and graccful, the 
epithets running like this: ‘sphuta- 


laghu - madhura - ciha - kānia - śabda - 
samayodaralankria - gadya - padya - (kāvya- 
vidhana-pravine)-na’. It may undoubted- 
ly be asserted that the poet of 
Rudradaman’s inscription was a master of 
the Vatdarbhi style, and that this epigraph 
of the second century A.D. serves well 
as a landmark in the development of 
Sanskrit poetics and rhetoric. 

How interesting it is that, even during 
so early a period, it was, as it were, a 
custom with Indian rulers to occupy 
themselves with kavya, as we know that, 
in later periods, Samudra Gupta and 
Harsavardhana were similarly devoted to 
the cultivation of poetry. The poetical 
guna, ojas, i.e. frequency and length. of 
compound-words, the principal featurés of 
Sanskrit prose composition, has becn 
strictly adhered to by the poet of this 
inscription. In this big prasasti of only 
five sentences, we also find here and there 
some rare use of the sense-figures of 
upama, simile, and wtpreksa, poctic fancy. 


80 
But the sound-figure of anuprasa, allitera- 
tion, is extensively used with repetition 
of parts of words, full words, or single 
letters (e.g. abhyasta-namno Rudradamno, 
praharana - vitarana, kama - visayanarir, 
visayanam, vidheyanam  yaudheyanan, 
aryyenaharyyena). 


SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE GUPTA 
PERIOD IN KAVYA STYLE 


After the periods of Indian history 


beginning from the third century B.c.- 


to the second century A.D., almost all 
inscriptions were written in Sanskrit, 
either in campū form or in verses only, 
and sometimes in central and southern 
India, in prose only. Of all the Sanskrit 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, the 
Allahabad  stone-pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta (c. A.D. 335-80), composed 
by poet Harisena, may be regarded as a 
perfect example of kavya inscriptions, in 
which the influence of the theorists of 
poetics is quite clearly evident. This 
epigraph is an eulogy of the great Gupta 
emperor, meant to celebrate his round of 
conquests aud military campaigns in all 
quarters in India, by which the emperor, 
it seems, attempted the political unifica- 
tion of the whole of India. 

We have shown elsewhere that this 
prasastr served as a model to Kalidasa. He 
is admitted by most scholars to have 
flourished during the reign of Samudra 
Gupta’s son, Candra Gupta II (c. A.D. 380- 
413) and also perhaps during the reign of 
the latter's son, Kumara Gupta I (c. A.D 
413-56). He describes in verse in Canto 
IV of the RaghuvamSa Raghu’s digvijaya, 
conquest of the quarters, which, in fact, 
depicts the actual conquests of Samudra 
Gupta. Hfarisena himself describes the 
Allahabad prasasti as a kavya. There is 
no doubt that he himself was a first-rate 
poet, and what he has said of his patron 
monarch’s poetic talents applies to himself 
also. The king is described herein as 


` 
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having established <he title of kavzraja, the ` 
king of poets, by lis composition of many 
a kavya which wa: fully drawn upon by 
the learned men (vidvaj-janopajtvy - 
aneka - kavya - kriyabhih pratisthita - kavi- 
raja -{Sabdasya); \jand his kavya was of 
such a high order as would have kept at 
a distance the greztness of the intellect of 


the poets (havi- malı - vibhavotsaranam 
capt kavyam). Tke king is described also 
as having not only enjoyed political 


kingdom, but also lordship over fame 
produced by many poetical works of 
prime perfection (sphiifa- bahu - kavita- 
kirti -réjyam bhumakt). 

This is a prazasti composed in the. 
campū form—conssting of eight verses to 
begin with folloved by a long prose 
passage of very great historical importance, 
which contains evithets to describe the 
monarch. Then, passing through one 
more verse, it erds with a little more 
prose The who.e praśaslı forms one 
single gigantic semence in Sanskrit. This 
form of composition was copied by other 
court-poets of suc later kings as Harga- 
vardhana. Hariseaa appears to have 
followed the style of the southerners, the 
Vaidarbhi rīlı, kut he also uses long 
compound-words zs adjectives in the prose 
portion to describe his king—a characteris- 
tic of the Gaudi lı adopted by still later 
poets. He makes copious use of figures 
of speech to embellish both sense and 
Sound, These include alliteration, 
metaphors, simi es, Slesa or double 
entendre, as used by still later poets in 
inscriptions and general kavya. The 
graphic descriptiom of the coronation scene, 
wherein Samudra Gupta was chosen by his 
father as heir-apparent to the Gupta 
throne, is inimitable. and the verse (V. 4) 
in this connection is one of the best verses 
in miniature portcaits. The poet’s simple 
and natural conception of the motif of 
the ascent towards heaven of the king’s 
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fame, which he has personified, like the 
Ganga water flowing through the three 
worlds, and its proclamation by means of 
the lofty pillar acting as the arm of the 
Earth are beautiful poetic imageries 
There can therefore be no doubt that the 
kavya literature was in full bloom in 
Samudra Gupta’s reign. 

Kalidasa himself influenced writers of 
epigraphs of this period, such as Vatsa- 
bhatti (the poet of the Mandasor stone 
inscription of A.D. 436 and A.D. 473, 
‘belonging to the period of Emperor 
Kumara Gupta I and his governor of 
Malwa, Bandhuvarman), Vasula, the writer 
of the Mandasor stone-pillar inscription of 
Yasodharman, and other unnamed poets. 
But now we shall refer only to the fact 
that in some of the inscriptions of the 
Gupta period we find the full development 
of lyrical poetry which was not so 
prominent in the epigrapbs of earlier 
periods. The influence of poets like 
ASvaghosa, Bhasa, and Kalidasa must 
have prevailed in this matter upon the 
inscription-writers of this period. Without 
entering into details, we shall only 
mention the two most important epigraphs 
belonging to Kālidāsa’s period of Sanskrit 
literature. viz. the Bhitari (Ghazipur 
District) stone-pillar inscription and the 
Junagadh (Kathiawad) rock inscription of 
Skanda Gupta’s time. The former inscrip- 
‘ tion is of the campit type, and the first 
part of the latter inscription consisting of 
thirty-nine verses is described by the 
poct himself as a grantha bv itself 
(Iti Sudargana - tataika - sarskara - grantha- 
vacana samapta). The rich variety of 
metres, the developed use of figures of 
speech, and the perspicuous language and 
the Vaidarbhit form of style exhibited in 
these epigraphs indicate clearly the 
indebtedness of their writers to the great 
poet Kalidasa. We cannot, in this context, 
forget the hyperbolic expression used in 


the Mandasor stone-pillar inscription of 
Yasodharman (c. A.D. 525-35), composed 
by a poet, Vasula by name, in verse eight 


. of which the poet describes the Hūna 


chief Mihirakula as having never allowed 
his head to be brought into the humility 
of making obeisance to any other being 
save the god Sthanu, i.e. Siva (Sthanoranya- 
tra yena pranati-krpanatam praprtarnr 
noltamangam). This boastful expression 
of never bowing down before the feet of 
any one but Siva became a common 
literary convention amongst later classical 
pocts. We find such a line as ‘na 
Tiyambakadanyam - upāsthit - asau’ in 
Bhatttkavya (1.3), in the description of 
King Dasaratha. and, strangely enough. 
we find, in the Harsacarita, Banabhatta 
describing King Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa as ‘ ayam - asya saiśavād - arabhya 
samkalpah stheyan Sthdnu - padaravinda - 
dvayad -yle naham - anyan namashuryain ’. 

DEVELOPMENT OF KAVYA STYLE IN 

POST-GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 

A definite turn in style and diction. 
language and thought, extensive use of 
mythological allusions, — over-wrought 
rhetoric, and metrical profusion could be 
observed even in the epigraphic composi- 
tions of court-poets of kings belonging 
specially to the two centuries after the 
cessation of the Gupta rule., This was 
certainly due to the influence of such 
famous mahakavya writers as Bhatti. 
Bharavi, and Magha, and such prose 
writers as Dandin, Subandhu, and Bana 
during those centuries when Sanskrit 
works, both poetry and prose, grew to be 
gradually moie artificial, both in form 
and content. They partook of some new 
poetic characteristics, such as elaborate 
and involved rhetorical figures and 
complicated varieties of metre, and lost 
the older and better features, such as 
simplicity, smoothness, and perspicuity of 
language and absence of heavy compound- 
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words Naturally the inscription-writers 
period could not avoid the 
influence of those classical poets. They 
displayed in the epigraphs they composed 
the most prominent poctic feature, 1.e. the 
extensive use of slesa (paronomasia) and 
virodha or wrodhabhasa (antithesis) 

Tais could be 
referring to certain words, phrases, and 
passages from such important inscriptions 
of the period under review as a few plates 
ot the Mattrakas ot Valabhi (Kathiawad), 
the Banskhera (Shahjahanpur) copperplate 
of Harsa (aD. 606-47), the Nidhanpur 
(Sylhet) copperplates of Bhaskaravarman 
the Aihole (Bijapur) 
inscription of Pulakesin II, the Apshad 
(Gaya) stone prasasti of Adityasena (A.D 
672). the Tipperah (East Pakistan) 
copperplate grant of Lokanatha, and also 
the recently discovered Kailan (Tipperah) 
copperplate grant of Sridharana - Rita, 
king of Samatata. But we shall only say 
here that there occur epithets in the 
Valabht inscriptions which make it plain 
how far the poets who composed the 
inscriptions during this period could go 
to show their full acquaintance with the 
splendid use of the two figures of speech. 
anuplasa and slesa The Alina Grants 
state that the poets had special knowledge 
of politics (ajya-laniia) and grammar 
(Sal@lurtya-tanira, ie. the science of 
grammar as systematized by Panini who 
was born in Salatura in the Punjab). How 
artistically has the poet employed in 
different senses the terms of both the old 
political and the grammatical sciences in 
this inscriptional passage, such as prakrh, 
pratyaya, anubandha, agama, sandhi, 
vigraha, samasa, adesa, guna, and vrddhi! 
The passage runs thus: ‘Prakzitbhyah 
param pratyayam-arnthavantam alibahu- 
tithe - prayoganubandham - agama - pari- 
pirnam vidadhanah sandhi-vigraha- 
samasa - niscaya-nipunah sthane’nuriipam- 


of the 


view illustrated by 


of Kamariipa, 


adesam dadatam guna-vrddhi-vidhana- 
janila-samskiiva-sadtiinan räjya-Šālāluriya- 
tantrayo)-apt nisn@alh. 

In this connection, we cannot omit to 
say that in the history of Sanskrit litera- 
held of 
kavya, we have a defimite chronological 
milestone in the Aihole inscripuuon of 
Calukya Pulakesin II Vallabha-Satyasraya, 
Lord of the Decan (a.D. 608-42). His 
aggressive military exploits*against almost 


ture, specially in the artificial 


all the neighbouring rulers of the South 
are so lucidly and graphically described 
by the poet, Ravakiru, in the Saka year 
556 (A.D. 634), In a prasasi: consisting of 
thirty-seven verses composed in a variety 
of metres. It was remarked before that 
Kalidasa, in all probability, described ın 
his Raghuvamsa the digvijaya of Raghu 
remembering vividly the digvijaya of his 
own patron's father, Samudra Gupta, so 
clearly described Jy Harigena in the Alla- 
habad pillar patisti. Here. again, the 
poet of the South, Ravikirti, himself admits 
that, for his composition of this asaslı, 
he took recourse to the skilful writings of 
both Kalidasa and Bharavi (Sa vijayalārı 
Ravikistth hkauedhiila-Kalidasa-Bhaiavt- 
kirtuh) Ravikirti, who so copiously imitat- 
ed the two great <lassical poets, was cer- 
tainly thoroughly the 
canons of the Alatkara-sastra and, like a 
true Deccanist (aiksinailya), was unsur- 
passed in some of his u/preksds, examples 
of poetic fancy. But the most obtrusive 
feature in Ravikirn’s prasasft is his use of 
yamaka, pun, m various forms. The 
phrase ‘ prthu-kadcmba-kadam ba-kadamba- 
kam’ must have ben clearly suggested by 
Bharavi’s phrase * prihu-kadamba-kadam- 
baka’ (Kiratarjun-yam, V. 9). The poet 
has also displayed ais thorough knowledge 
of the Arthasastia znd other Niti-sastras, as 
we may see from his constant use of such 
political terms as sthaladurga, jaladioga, 


conversant with 
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saplavyasana, dandopanata, sadmanta, lni- 

sakli, mauladi-sadvidha bala, etc. 

ARTIFICIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LATER 
BENGAL INSCRIPTIONS 

Lastly, we propose to discuss very briefly 

the still more artificial characteristics of 
“the inscriptional records composed by poets 
during the period from the eighth to the 
twelfth century A.D., and for doing so, we 
shall refer only to two or three epigraphic 
specimens from undivided Bengal. 

The Badal (Dinajpur) pillar inscription 
ol the time of Narayanapala (of the Pala 
dynasty of Magadha and Gauda, i.c. Ben- 
gal) of the ninth century A.D. is a eulogy 
or prasastt of a Brahmana family of minis- 
ters belonging to the Sandilya-golia, under 
four Pala rulers of Buddhist faith, in which 
their erudition and able counsellorship 
have been highly extolled. Devapala’s 
ministers Darbhapani and his grandson 
Kedaramigra were masters of the four 
Vedas. Kedaramisgra’s son Bhatta Gurava- 
misra, who was Narayanapila’s prime 
minister, is described not only as a valiant 
warrior, but also as a scholar of repute. 
He earned eminence in all Sastras, specially 
in Agamas, Niti (political science), Vedas, 
and Jyotisa (astronomy and astrology). 
This state-functionary’s simultaneous profi- 
ciency both in arts of learning and war 
is beautifully described by the court-poet 
thus: ‘ SastranuStlana-gabhiia-gunaz -vaco- 
bhir-vidvat-sabhasu paravadt-madavalepah ; 
udvasitah sapadi yena yudhi dvisafi-ca 
nisstma-vikrama-dhanena bhatabhimdnah’ 
(1.e. he could defeat his scholar-opponents 
in an assemblage of learned men by means 
of his own scholarly speeches, and he could 
also destroy the boast of valour of his 
enemies in the field of battle). Allitera- 
tion, which is a prevailing characteristic in 
the Gaudi 1īti, could not escape the hand 
of the poets of the period. This can be 
observed in some of the poetic expressions 
describing the deep devotion which the 
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great Buddhist king Devapala had towards 
his Brahmana premier Darbhapani The 
sovereign did not hesitate to wait for an 
interview al his door (tasthau Srt-Devapilo 
m palit) -tvasar-apeksaya dvd yasya), and 
he honoured the premicr by offering him 
a seat first and then, with a feeling of awe, 
taking his own scat on his throne in the 
courtroom (dallvā.. yasy-@sanam 
kilah svayam-asasada). 

In a verse, full of puns, minister Gurava- 
misra is compared with Purusottama (Viisu- 
deva), inasmuch as he himself was an 
eminent person (purusollama); and like 
hin (Krsna) who was a benefactor of the 
cowherds (gopala-pityakaraka), the minister 
was a benefactor of'the lord of the earth, 
ic. King Devapala (gopala-priyakaraka) ; 
and like Krsna-Visnu, again, who was 
adopted as a son by Yasoda (Yasodaya- 
svikita) and was the husband of LakşmT 
(Laksmyah patil), the minister himself was 
wedded to fame and kindness (yaSo-dayd- 
suīkrta) and was the master of fortune 
(laksmyah patih). The best example of 
vnodha or virodhabhasa, oxymoron, may 
be cited from the Bhagalpur plate of 
Naravanapala, in which the same minister, 
Guravamisra, was the diilaka, the mes- 
senger, and in which the king is described 
thus: ‘ Srtpalw-a-Krsna-karma Vidyadhara- 
-nayako mahabhogi ; a-Nala-sadrso' pi 
dhamnd yas-citran-Nala-samas-caitath, It 
is clearly antithetical for one who is 
Siipati to become a-Kisna-karma, i.e. one 
who is husband of Sri or Laksini, but does 
not act like Krsna, for one who is Vidya- 
dhara-nayaka to become mahäbhcgī, i.c. 
one who is leader of the demi-god Vidya- 
dharas, but who is, at the same time, the 
lord of serpents ; and for one who is Nala- 
sama (equal to Nala) in his accomplish- 
ments, but who is yet not like Nala (a- 
Nala-sadrsa). But the words akrsnakarma, 
~ mahabhogt, and analasadrsah can be inter- 
preted so as to respectively denote one who 


saca- 
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never does black or evil deeds, who is very 
rich, and who shines like fire, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the apparent anti- 
theses. It may be remarked here, in pas- 
sing, that such Slesas, used so abundantly 
in inscriptional records cf the ninth and 
tenth centuries, are also found in those of 
the period covered by the reigns of the 
-kings Ramapala and Madanapala in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.p It 
was then that Sandhyakaranandin, the 
famous Bengali poet and minister, wrote 
the well-known Slista kavya, the Rdima- 
carita, a semi-historical poem. 

We now take up a most splendidly 
composed prasasti belonging to the reign 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva and written by his 
friend Vacaspatimisra. This is known to 
scholars as the Bhuvanesvara stone inscrip- 
tion incised in proto-Bengali characters of 
the eleventh and twelftn centuries AnD. 
It is a eulogy of the various achievements 
and attainments of Bhatta Bhavadeva, a 
‘Brahmana of the Savarna-gotra, and his 
ancestors. He was a minister of King 
Harivarman (c._ AD. 1075-1125) of the 
Varman dynasty of Vanga (South-East 
Bengal). ‘The members of his family were 
hereditary ministers serving the kings of 
Vanga. Apart from the way in which the 
poetic erudition of the author of the 


epigraph was exhibited, we have in it a 


glimpse into the high culture and educa- 
tion attained in the age, particularly by 
the pundits, scholars, and statesmen like 
Bhavadeva who cannot be accidental 
growths, but must have been products of 
an age when, and of a place where, culture 
and learning prevailed on a high level. 
The poet glorifies Bhavadeva as a divine 
being (Sa devo Harirjatah Sri-Bhavadeva- 
miirtth), while he indicates his worldly 
position by the statement that it was by 
the aid of his counsel that the dharma- 
vijayt King Harivarmadeva long exercised 
the government, and that his policy 


rendered prosperous the réign of that king’s 
son also. The versatility of Bhavadeva is 
clearly indicated by the poet's describing 
him, in a series of verses, as a Brahma- 
vadin, a Mimamsaka. a Jyotisika, an 
Alankarika, a Smarta, an Arthagastravid, 
an Astrasastravid, and a Vaidyasastravid. 
We may reproduce here a verse or two so, 
pedanucally composed by Vacaspatimigra 
regarding the scholarly attainments of 
Bhavadeva. The poet describes him thus 
in verses 20 and 23: 
Brahm-advata - uidam - udaharana - 
bhir - udbhiita - widyadbhuta - srasla 
Bhaita - givam gabhirima - guna - pratya- 
ksa - dr§va kavih ; Bauddh-ambhonidh - 
kumbha - sambhava - mumh pasanda - 
vailandika - prajãā - khandana - pandito- 
"yam -avanau sarvayiia - Tilayate, 
‘He is an example to those who know the 
non-duality of Brahman, a creator of 
wonder“ to those whose learning is per- 
ceptible, a sage who comprchends directly 
the profundity of Bhatta’s (Kumiarila- 
bhatta’s) words, a very Agastya (lit. the 
sage born in a pitcher) to the Buddha 
ocean (i.e. an antagonist of the Buddhists), 
clever in refuting the heretic dialecticians, 
and thus he acts the part of the All-kLnow- 
ing.’ 
Mimamsdyam-upayah sa khalu vtracito 
yena BhattoRta-nitya yatra nyäyäh saha- 
sram ravt-kirana-samā na 
lamamst , 


ksamante 
smni sainnan 
sakala - kavi - kalasuv - agamesv - artha - 
Sastresu - a@yurved - astiaveda - prabhr- 
tişu krta - dhir - aduitiyo’yam - eva. 
“He has composed that famous guide to` 
the Mimamsa (philosophy) by following 
the lead of Bhatta (Kumirila), the one 
thousand nydyas (dicta) of which, like 
the rays of the sun, do not endure dark- 
ness (or ignorance). We need not say 
more. Proficient in the whole range of 
the texts of the Sdma-Veda (or metrical 
hymns), in all the arts of the poets (i.c. 


kim bhiimna 
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poetics), the Agamas (the sacred scriptures 
or the mystical Tantras), the Arthasastra, 
the Ayurveda (the science of medicine), 
the Astraveda (the science of warfare), and 
so on, he is indeed without a second!’ 

The poet of the pragasti, Vacaspati- 
migra, shows the pedantic development of 
all kinds of poetical figures of speech, 
specially yamaka and Slesa 

We shall now refer to the famous Deo- 
para (Rajshahi) stone inscription of King 
Vijayasena (¢. A.D. 1097-1159), composed 
by his court-poet Umapatidhara, a record 
which consists of thirty-six verses of various 
classical metres. This epigraph records 
the erection of a huge temple dedicated to 
Harihara (one form of Siva) and contain- 
ing his image under the name of 
Pradyumnesvara by = Vijayasena The 
inscription is full of rhetorical excesses, but 
still it is a remarkable document, for the 
poet has paid high tribute to the achieve- 
ments of his patron-king and his prede- 
cessors. The style adopted by the poet is 
undoubtedly the Gaudi 1%: and the 
language is artificial to a degree, but he 
has displayed profusely his command of 
vocabulary and his profound knowledge of 
mythology. Umapatidhara boasts of his 
work of eulogy by referring to his own 
“intellect being accurate in determining 
words and their import’ (esa kaveh pada- 
padartha - vicūra - Suddha - buddher - U mä- 
patidhaasya kilil prasastih). How lofty 
are the imageries which this Bengali poet 
of the Sena period has used in describing 


the rich presents made by the ever-affluent _ 


king of the Sena family to the god Siva 
who, in the Indian pantheon, is always 
looked upon as an indigent god, never 
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caring for the enjoyment of rich worldly 
objects! 

The poet, intending to show the large 
charities of the Sena king, states (verse 
30) in a brilliant manner that Viyayasena 
made provisions of garments of variegated 
colours for Siva (the naked god), a hundred 
beautiful damsels bedecked with jewels to 
serve the same god as he is Ardhanarigvara 
(a composite form of Siva and Parvati), 
many townships for the god who lives in 
crematories, and inexhaustible wealth for 
the god who lives on alms. 

Uccitrani Digambarasya vasanany- 

Arddhangana-sudmino ratndlamkrttblir- 

uisestta-vapuh-sobhah satam subhruvah ; 


pauradhyas-ca purīh — $masdna-vasater- 


bhiksa-bhujosy-aksayam = Laksmim sa 
vyatanod daridia - bharane sujfio Ini 
Sendnvayah. 


To conclude this discourse, we shall cite 
a verse from the Silimpur (Bogra) stone 
inscription, a prasasti of the eleventh 
century A.D., in which the poet of the 
Brahmana Prahasa thus stated his own 
view regarding a poet’s poetic power: 

Kauth kavya-gunatr-eva Sobhate’ nvesttas- 

ciram; tan-mukhanvista-kavyasya 

yanty-ekapade gunah. 
‘It is only when the poet is himself sought 
out by the embellishments of his art 
(poetry) that he shines abidingly . but the 
excellences in poetry (kavya), sought by the 
poet himself, fly away at once!’ 

There can be no doubt that the authors 
of the inscriptions we have discussed were 
not only men of great learning, but were 
also poets in the truest sense, who had to 
work out their genius. Full recognition 
as poets should therefore be accorded’ 10 
these inscription-writers, 
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N all sides, today, men speak of the 
crisis in history ushered in by the 
United States, whose scientists and 

technologists discovered the power hidden 
within the demonstrated that 
power by the bombs dropped on Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima. Inasmuch as other 
nations have learned how to unleash the 
forces of the atom, this anxietv has found 
expression in the thought that we are now 
witnessing a race between catastrophe and 
civilization. This is, however, not a new 
thought. That such a crisis exists in the 
life of every human personality was long 
ago stated in the Bible. ‘I call heaven 
and earth witness This day I have placed 
before vou Choose life 
that thou and thy seed may lve? These 
verses from the book of Deuteronomy. the 


atom and 


life and death 


fifth book of the Bible. read on the most 
important Jewish holy days, clearly express 
the moral choice every human being has 
Today, we recognize that this 
choice confronts nations as well as indi 
viduals. The new element is that whereas 
other ages were insensitive to this moral 
chotce, ours 1s not. 

Some years ago, I conducted a Bible 
class among business At the con- 
clusion of the sessions, the ablest layman 
present said that it was good to hear what 
the great prophets of Israel taught about 
world peace and world brotherhood—to 


to make 


men. 


review the words of Isaiah who said, ‘ They 
shall beat their swerds into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall not lft up sword against 
nation, neither sh- they learn war any 
more’; of Micah wo said, ‘O man, what 
is good, and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to de justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’; or of Ma zchi who said. ‘Have 
we not all one father? Hath not one God 
created us?’. For :aousands of years, this 
business man said sen have known about 
these teachings, bi: have not done any- 
thing about them. Because they were not 
pracucal, men cold not live by them. 
My answer was that men could not Jive 
without them. The, has become a practi- 
our Either we live bv 
these ideals or we perish, 

What type of qualucs must men devclop 
iL humanity 


cal issuc ol 


vz. 


Is to survive in the atomic 
age, 1l the new po.-rers at the disposal of 
human beings are > be used for the wel- 
fare of all and the Furt of none? Atomic 
eneiyy is not neceserrily evil It may cure 
diseases, prolong life, hft the burden from 
the backs ol men, bring people 
together, make the whole 
workl a neighbourzood. and usher in an 
era of plenty for al, from which poverty 
will be removed, needless disease elim- 
inated, in which zvery human being is 


wear 
more closely 
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provided the opportunity for education 
for self-devclopment, and is freed from the 
burden of material responsibility to realize 
the essence of his personality and to make 


himself more and more in the image of 
God. 


THE IDEA OF ONENESS OF HUMANITY 


Such a human being must have a sense 
of the unity of the human race. In 
western countries, it is often spoken of as 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. For those who live in the West, 
this idea was enunciated and strengthened 
by the Bible, which was written by the 
Jews to convey a religious message to all 
humanity. In the first ten chapters, the 
brotherhood of all peoples is twice 
affirmed. One God created the whole. 
universe. As He finished the work of 
creation, He created man in His image, 
male and female. All human beings are 
kin, because they are descendants of the 
first couple Again, the corruption of 
the human race, specially its violence, 
brought about a destructive flood; and 
only one family survived, the family of 
Noah. All people who live are kin, 
because they are descendants of Noah. 
The rest of the biblical literature amply 
reinforces this idea through its moral laws: 
“There shall be one law for the stranger 
and for the home born, my house shall be 
a house of prayer for all people.... Ruth 
of the land of Moab became the great 
grandmother of King David... The royal 
family in ancient Israel was founded by 


a righteous foreigner. ... Jonah the prophet 
was ordered by God to save the seat of his 
nation’s enemies.... Feed the hungry 


enemy, and do not rejoice in his destruc- 
tion.” Verses like these emphasize the 
central doctrine of Judaism and of the 
Bible. God is one and mankind is one. 
Christianity, which grew out of Judaism, 
likewise made this central to its thinking. 


Other religions, uninfluenced by Judaism, 
also echoed a similar idea. In the writings 
of Krsna, of Zoroaster, of Buddha, and of 
other great sages, there is to be found 
emphasis on this lofty ideal of the one- 
ness of God and the brotherhood of man 
Great religions in their noblest moments 
have stressed this idea of the oneness of 
all humanity. 

In modern times, this religious idea has 
been reinforced by the discoveries of 
anthropology. In the past, men believed 
that there were five distinct races among 
the families of men and that some races 
were for ever superior to others If this 
were so, then brotherhood among them 
would not be possible. Brotherhood 
presumes the same relationship between 
man and his neighbour as exists between 
members of one family. It assumes the 
equality of peoples. It cannot exist 
between inferior and superior, between 
slave and master, between serf and lord. 
but only between equals. If some races 
are for ever superior and others hopelessly 
inferior, then the ideal of human brother- 
hood is only a noble hypothesis. but rudely 
disturbed by the realities of life. Anthro- 
pology, however, has come to the rescue 
of this great religious ideal. It 
asserted that the differences in peoples may 
be characterized as those between bach- 
ward and advanced people. Backward 
people, by change in historical circuim- 
stances and environment, become 
advanced. Inferior people never 
become superior. The story of the hwnan 
race is the record of backward people 
becoming’ advanced and also of advanced 
people becoming backward. Our ances- 
tors were primitive desert nomads. uncouth 
barbarous, and ferocious, made a 
bare living in the desert between Egvpi 
and Palestine Attracted by the fertile 
fields of the Jordan valley, they marched 
into Palestine. To its inhabitants -thev 
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were backward, crude, and uncivilized. but 
within a few centuries, these backward 
people produced a literature which 
millions today call ‘sacred scripture’ 
The land which they invaded came to be 
known as the Holy Land, and the capital 
city which they built 1s hailed as the Holy 
City. Some of their sons are known as 
prophets, and hundreds and millions call 
one of them ‘the Son of God’. This is 
one of the best examples of backward 
people becoming advanced. To Julius 
Caesar, whose legions conquered western 
Europe, the people of Europe seemed 
backward They became advanced, and 
for a while presided over the destinies of 
civilization. 
REGARD AND APPRECIATION FOR OTHER 
RELIGIONS AND CULTURES 

Is mankind religiously one? There 
are nearly four hundred different religions 
in the world. Each one asserts that it 
possesses the full truth, and those who 
do not agree with it are in error. But 
even in the field of religion, we can 
discern unity. The history of religions 
reveals to us that all the religions moved 
through the same stages of development— 
from animism to idolatry, to tribal deities, 
and finally to a national and a universal 
God Even the ceremonies of different 
religions show striking similarity. There 
aec all over the world spring festivals, 
winter festivals, and harvest feasts The 
rituals comprise of sacrifices, both human 
and animal, worship of images, and use 
of prayer in the praise of God 

From a studv of comparative religion, 
we learn to read the sacred 
other people, there we discover 
common ideals inspiring the whole human 
race God withheld his prophets from no 
peoples. 

From the science of the psychology of 
religion, we learn that the same motivation 
leads man to worship The wonder about 


books of 
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the mysters of the unwerse, the fecling 
of insecurity, the sense of loneliness, the 
speculation about the hereafter, the need 
for courage and dignity to bear life’s 
sufferings and sorrsws—these are basic to 
prayer and feed me religious hunger of 
man. 

What does it matter to God whether 
man seck Him in Hebrew or in Sanskrit, 
in Latin or in Gceceek, in English or in 
French? What do2s it matter to God by 
what name men cil Him, whether thes 
worship Him on friday as the Muslims 
do, on Saturday æ is the case with the 
Jews, on Sunday a. among the Christians, 
or on other days as men of other religions 
do? What does it matter to God what 
the robes of the cergy are, whether thev 
be called ministe, priests, rabbis, or 
monks, as long as men seek Him whole- 
heartedly > So rel-giously too the human 
race believes ın the same basic philosophy. 

What is true of religions is equally true 
of nations The Listory of nations tells 
the same story. The symbolism of 
national flags arou.es the same emotions. 
Every nation glori2s in the heroes who 
freed it from tyramts. and the men who 
fought its battles, the poets 
who wrote its literature; pays regard to 
the musicians who composed its symphony ; 
respects the sculpMrs and painters who 
contributed to the workers and 
farmers on whose toils its civilization 
grew, and the scicrtists and technologists 
and philosophers whose wisdom and skill 
made its possible Human 
civilization is a coi posite whole to which 
many differént naticns, in accordance with 
their genius, hav> made their great 
contributions. Just as. to survive in this 
atomic age, men mwmst have a sense of the 
unity of the humen race, so must thes 
have an appreciation of what other 
religions have contributed to the lives of 
individuals, and cf the greatness and 
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grandeur of the- history of other peoples. 
Tolerance is not enough” We tolerate 
that which we hate and condemn. We 
do not want to be tolerated by our 
neighbours. We do want to be appreciat- 
ed Toleration is an improved step from 
hostility, but it should lead to apprecia- 
tion, which 1s based on love and affection. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE AND DEMOCRATIC WAY 
OF LIFE 


If human beings will have a sense of 
the unity of the human race, if they will 
have an appreciation of the worth of the 
contribution of other nations to civili- 
zation, then they will recognize the 
truth enunciated by the Bible that the 
earth is the Lord’s and that the resources 
of the world should be placed at the 
disposal of all the peoples. Immigration 
barriers, which block human beings from 
fertile fields, are against the will of God, 
and are against the laws of man. To 
have filled granaries in one part of the 
world and hungry people in another part 
calls for moral wisdom, so that the hungry 
may be fed out of the surplus. The 
prophet said that there will be world 
peace when every man shall sit under his 
vine and fig tree, and none shall make 
him afraid. Social justice—social justice 
for all—is essential for the atomic age. 

The right of every man to have a voice 
in his government, to have freedom of 
thought and worship, freedom from false 
seizure, prejudice, and discrimination, and 
equality of opportunity for himself and 
his children will assure abundance for 
all. In democratic nations the resources 
will be used for the advantage of all, and 
not for the blessings of a few. It has 
been. said that tyrants are éfficient, and 
that democracy is inefficient ; that while the 
former act, parliaments only debate. 
There have been no benevolent despots 
whose goodness has endured. Only when 
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the government is run by the people, will 
it” be for the people. In many respects. 
one of the youngest countries in the 
world, the United States of America, which 
came into being in 1746, has demonstrated 
some of the ideals essential for personalities 
in the atomic age It has demonstrated 
that people of all races can live together. 
The American people have no common 
ancestor except Adam or Noah. They 
have come from all parts of the world. 
from the orient and from the occident. 
from the Pacific and from the Atlantic 
from the north and from the south. 
The 48 States of the U. S. A are like 48 
countries, independent States, yet working 
together for the common welfare, with no 
armies and no weapons, ruled by law, the 
force of justice, and not by power 
wielded capriciously. Because of our 
democratic government, we have attained 
a very high standard of living and 
developed the resources in our continent 
for the well-being of the common man 

Judaism teaches that man is a partner 
of God in the work of creation. God 
created the natural universe. Man must 
create the social universe. To build a 
social order based on justice, love. and 
peace is the goal of Judaism Thus 
must we proceed to build society in our 
day, if we are to choose life and not death, 
and if civilization is to win over catas- 
trophe. What kind of personalities do 
we then need? We need men who will 
act towards their fellow-men as brothers, 
recognizing in them the common bonds of 
humanity. We need who will 
appreciate the greatness of other nations 
and other cultures. We need men who 
will recognize that the resources of the 
earth equally belong to all members of the 
human race. We need men who will 
grant the blessings of liberty, the dignity 
of equality, to all. Such men mav be fit 
to live in the world of tomorrow. 
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FRICA is the world’s biggest 

continent, 1£ the two Americas are 

taken separately and the U. S. S. R. 
is excluded from Asia’s land-mass ; but it 
has a total population of only 17 crores, 
compared to Europe’s 41, Asia's 121, and 
the U.SS.R’s 18. Except for the areas 
easily reached from the coast, information 
about Africa had been even lately ‘drawn 
from hearsay and imagination rather than 
fact’. Apart from the difficulties of 
penetration, especially due to the great 
rivers of Africa being blocked a little 
distance from the mouth, ‘ by an accident 
of the position and shape of Africa with 
regard to our planetary air circulation, 
the rainfall and hence the vegetation 
distribution is such that, over a great part 


of the continent, either desert or forest 


fringes the coast, thus further rendering 
ingress difhcult’ (Livingstones Travels, 
Edited by Macnair, with geographical 


notes by Professor Miller, 1954, pp. 8-13). 
MANY AFRICAS 


‘Naturally, there are many Africas, and 
hardly any common tradition. But, in 
different parts of Africa, great strides had 
been made, in the course of history, in 
the spheres of administration, craftsman- 
ship, learning, empire-building, and the 
tasks of civilization generally. In dealing 


this shall confine 
ourselves to some striking landmarks and 
the contacts with Zurope and Asia, leaving 
aside the evidences of racial and cthno- 
graphic similaritie, perhaps due to living 
in the same Land-mass, now partly 
submerged, in the days before recorded 
history. 

One of the world’s carliest civilizations 
flourished in Egypt, and though some 
of her ruling dynasties came from outside 
Africa, the original home of the historic 
Egyptians, the werkers on the land, was 
a country near Uganda The Egyptians 
of the new stone age (from 10,000 Lo 4,000 
BC), undoubtedly native Africans, ‘could 
draw pictures of the symbols of their 
totems animals and objects’. 
Then rule of the dvnasuc 
Egyptians, coming from the south in the 
fourth millennium spec.; and if we take 
rapid strides over centuries and dynasties. 
we arrive at the pagcant’s closing days 
when Assyrians, ersians, Greeks under 


with subject, we 


and sacrec 
came _ the 


Alexander, and Romans under Caesar 
ruled successively over Egypt 
ALIEN DOMINATION 
The Phoeniciaus, of Semitic origin. 


were the first alien colonizers of Africa 
2,000 years before the birth of Christ 
Later on, they founded, in the ninth 
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century the city of 
(associated with Virgil’s classic, as well as 
the refrain in the Roman senate Delenda 
est Carthage), which sent, under the 
African general Hannibal, an African army 


B.C., Carthage 


which put a large part of western Europe 
under ‘duress and was just repelled from 
the very gates of Rome in 202 B.C. at the 
Battle of Zama. In fact, Rome’s diplomacy 
the Numidian and 
Mauritanian kings and chiefs and the 


in seducing awav 


citizens of Utica, a Phoenician city, from. 


their alliance—and later 
subjugating them, instead of offering them 
home-rule—is the oft-repeated story of 
imperialism first tried on African soil. 
North Africa, from Egypt to Morocco, 
came under Roman control, and in A.D. 
50, a Roman general is credited to have 
explored the head-waters of the Niger 
river. 

The contact bequeathed to 
Africa a class of natives who spoke Latin 
and lived in towns, and some of them even 
One of the first 
twelve martyrs of the African Church in 
A.D. 180 was a married woman of twenty- 
two, and she was canonized as St. 
Perpetua. In the second century B.C. 
lived two other Africans distinguished in 
history. One of them, Septimus Severus, 
became emperor of Rome, and the other 
was Tertullian, one of the great leaders of 
Christianity, almost as celebrated as the 
two other African bishops, St. Augustine of 
Hipps and St. Cyprian of Carthage. But, 
from the succeeding centuries, Emperor 
Severus’s policy of persecuting Christianity 
was replaced by a new policy under which 
the Roman State made use of missionary 
activities in stabilizing empires! For a 
period, under Byzantine rule, Alexandria 
came under the control of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 


Carthaginian 


Roman 


adopted Christianity. 


MUSLIM INFLUENCE 
But it was from Persia that, from the 
seventh century onwards, came the Asian 
and Arab influence on Africa, which still 
permeates North, Central, East, and West 
Africa. not only 
religious affinity, 


in creating a sense of 
but 
commercial links of gold ! 


also in creating 
The Muslim 
incursion into Africa was responsible for 
a new leaven of cultural inter-permeation 
centred round Kairowan, then the third 


holy city of the Muslims. 


Gradually, some of the African chiefs 
embraced Islam. A mighty band of 
warriors began to overrun Europe, basing 
themselves on Gibraltar (Gebel Tarik, ‘the 
hill of Tarik’, after the invading African 
general). It was ultimately at the Batile 
of Poitiers, in a.D. 732, that Charles 
Martel could check the combined African 
and Arab Muslim forces. 


More important was the cultural boom. 
Kairowan, Cairo, and Alexandria competed 
with Cordova, Baghdad, and Samarkand: 
‘the Greek classics were rediscovered.... 
Mathematics, medicine, and the physical 
sciences received fresh attention .. . From 
China the Arabs learned how to manufac- 
ture paper and transmitted the knowledge. 
..- From the Indians, the Arabs learned 
new mathematical and new 
philosophies which they also imparted to 
the rest of the world’ (de Graft-fohnson, 
African Glory, 1954, VI, VIII). 

My sojourn in West Africa naturally 
roused my interest in the West African 
empires—The Ghana Kingdom and the 
Ghana Empire (a.D. 300-1076), the Mali 
Empire (1238-1488), and the Songhai 
Empire (1488-1591). Today, these would 
have been not even faint memories, but for 
the recorded Arabic texts, including the 
notes of Ibn Batuta, who was, incidentally, 
for seven years an adviser to the Emperor 
of Delhi, in the course of his travels. 


forms 
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The city of Ghana came into promi- 
nence through its gold trade and tales of 
It consisted of 
two townships, one Muslim, with twelve 
mosques and many scholars, theologians, 
and priests, and the other pagan, which 
also had a mosque near the court of 
justice, intended for the use of Muslims 
who had to go there. 

In the eleventh century, the Almoravids 
from the north attacked Ghana, and Abu 
Bekr not only overran Ghana, but his 
victory resulted in the southward move- 
ment of seven tribes, some of them still 
being in positions of individual dignity 
and power in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
like the Ashantis, the Akins, and the Fantis. 
Under the Almoravids, again, African 
armies conquered the Iberian peninsula 
and stayed on until Granada fell in 1492 : 
and the Moors in Spain ‘founded a civili- 
zation far in advance of the Christian con- 
temporaries ’. 

The Mali Empire was dominated by 
the resourceful Manding tribe. On the 
imperial throne of Mali mounted, in 1307. 
Mansa Musa, whose pilgrimage to Mecca 
was attended with such pomp that the 
whole world was dazzled for a time. He 
developed Timbuktu as a great commer- 
cial centre, and it was in the University 
of Sankore of this city that the historian 
Ahmed Baba taught. 

The Songhai Empire built by Sonni 
Ali, noted for his wars and craft, had 
Askia Mohamed I as a brilliant successor 
between 1489 and 1520. Askia’s adminis- 
trative abilities were very great, and he 
gave to his kingdom ‘a territorial extent 
greater than at any time in its history’. 
Sankore University again became a centre 
of learning. Though a good Muslim, ‘as 
a full-blooded African, he appreciated the 
fine qualities in indigenous African 
religions, and he created the post of high 
priest in charge of the ancestor cult’. 


its fabulous treasures 


THE RAPE OF AFRICA 

The fall of the Songhai Empire, before 
the Moroccan arms under Joudar Pasha, 
occurred at a time ‘ when the Guinea coast 
was facing the full rigours of the slave 
trade cra’. It was not merely gold, but 
human labour which called for the atten- 
and traders to 
coasts of the ‘Dark Continent’. And in 
this slave trade, 


tion of adventurers the 
all round the African 
coast. Arab traders had their big share 
However, it should be noted: ‘ The Arab 
slave was not a prisoner; he might 
accumulate wealth and eventually buy his 
freedom, and he undoubtedly learnt much 
that was useful . . Arab slave-raiding, 
brutal in itself, fostered the development 
of military qualities in those attacked, 
and some who resisted successfully became 
slave-raiders in their turn, thus extending 
what well earned the description, in its 
final phase, as an “open sore’’ (Africa 
Emergent, Macmillan, 1954, Il. 5). In 
any case, western penetration and subjuga- 
tion had started as a steady movement. 
‘The excesses of the slave trade still have 
their legacy in Africa: it has been pointed 
out that ‘it was on a peasantry, in many 
respects superior to the serfs in large areas 
of Europe. that the slave trade fell Tribal 
life was broken up or undermined, and 
millions of de-tribalized or decentralized 
Africans were let loose upon each other. 
The unceasing destruction of crops led to 
cannibalism in certam areas... . Tribes 
had to supply slaves or be. sold as slaves 
themselves, for this indeed was the age of 
the gangster. The stockades of grinning 
skulls, the selling of one’s own children 
the unprecedented 
sacrifices were all the sequel to this grand 
finale. the rape of African culture and 
civilization’ (Professor Emil Tordav, as 
summarized by de Graft-Johnson n African 
Glory, p. 153) Perhaps a 


as slaves, human 


hundred 


AFRICA’S 


million persons were lost to Africa as a 
result of the slave trade. Livingstone 
was right when he characterized it as ‘not 
trading: it is murdering for captives to 
be made slaves’. 

In conclusion, let us remember the 
reflections by the sage of Lambarene, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer: ‘Ever since the 
world’s far-off lands were discovered, 
what has been the conduct of the white 
peoples to the coloured ones? . . . Who 
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can describe the injustice and the cruelties 
that, in the course of centuries, they have 
suffered at the hands of Europeans ? 
Who has measured the misery produced 
among them by the fiery drinks and the 
hideous diseases that we have taken to 
them ? . We are not free to confer 
benefits on these men, or not, as we please , 
it is our duty. Anything we give them is 
not benevolence, but atonement’ (On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest, 1922 XI) 


Fortunately, with a new sense of freedom and a pride in their own African 
heritage, African thought-leaders, assisted by anthropologists, archaeologists, 
historians, artists, and students of philosophy, and also by British administrators 
with a broad view, are on the eve of developing a new attitude towards the 


bases of their culture, both in the spiritual and the social domains 


It isa 


spirit of sympathetic enquiry in the first instance ; and they are on the eve of 
discovering for themselves the permanent values of African life and culture for 
them as a way of life suitable to their geographical and racial background, to 


the economic set-up, and to the genius of the race. 


From sympathetic interest 


to rediscovery, and then vindication, and finally willing acceptance of things 
of abiding worth in their social or national inheritance—these are the steps 
in the rehabilitation of their basic culture and weltanschauung. When this 
is accomplished, and Africanism is studied and its finer and universal elements 
are resuscitated and presented, and developed (for develop it must, if it is to 


live and vivify), humanity as a whole will be all the richer for that. 


And 


Africanism can then have its proper place beside Hellenism, Indianism, 
Sinism, Hebraism, Europeanism, and other distinctive ways or attitudes as one 


of the facets of a world humanism 


—Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘ The 
Cultural Crisis among the People 
of West Africa’, Piabuddha Bha- 
rata, 1955, September, pp. 388-89. 


The Art of ane 


SWAMI PavirrRaraNDA 


Formerly edilor of Prabuddha Bharata and President ` 
| of Advaita Ashiama, Mayavati, Swami Pavilrananda is 


now Head of The Vedanta Socielo at New York. 


Repio- 


duced here 1s the summary of a lecture he gave at the 
Inslilule in November r950. 


TERY few pcople are happy in this life. 
Most of us have a cross to bear, 
and our progress through life is 

like swimming in an ocean, facing the 
rolling waves one after another. ‘This is 
the lot of each one of us regardless of 
outward appearances. A French writer 
said. ‘I hasten to laugh at everything for 
fear -of being obliged to weep’, meaning 
that his laughter merely hid his sorrows. 
Swami Vivekananda described this life as 
a great sacrifice. The great worship con- 
tinues, and none can fathom its meaning. 
Those who are a willing sacrifice suffer 
less, and those who resist are broken into 
submission and suffer more. The only 
people who can really escape suffering 
are, on the one hand, saints, those who 
have solved the riddle of the universe, and, 
on the other, those who have not the 
sensibility to feel pain and 
Between these two extremes 
suffer, f 


suffering. 
all must 


THE WORLD IS BURNING WITH MISERY 


This is not pessimism. This is facing 
facts. The Buddha, oppressed with the 
sense of human suffering, left the world in 
sedrch of a remedy. Christ was incarnat- 
ed to redeem humanity from sin and 
suffering. He said, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest’. Kapila, the founder 
of the Samhkhya system of philosophy, too, 
frankly begins with the idea that human 


life is full of suffering, and then he sug- 
gests a way out cf it Some people do 
not like to admit the truth of suffering. 
Why? What is the harm in stating a 
fact? As a docor must know all the 
facts before he can prescribe a remedy, 
so religion begins with pessimism and 
ends in optimism that is, by suggesting 
remedies to cure the ills of life. 

Not all of our troubles are personal 
ones. Social injustices lie heavy on the 
hearts of some. Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar was oppress2d with the thought of 
the suffering of the child-widows of his 
day. In modern times, we have seen how 
Mahatma Gandhi suffered for the disabili- 
ties of the Harijams and for the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, to which he sacrificed 
his life. Many great souls, taking the 
world view, have suffered agonies because 
of the sufferings >t the-whole of huma- . 
nity. Swami Vivekananda sentya clarion 
call to his disciples: ‘The world*is burn- 
ing with misery. Can; you sleep? ... 
The earth’s brave t and best will have to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of many, 
for the welfare o: all.’ 


MANY SOLUTIONS ARE SOUGHT 


A young man szarts life with hope and 
ambition. He thinks there is nothing he 
cannot conquer o` achieve. But then he 
receives blow aftcr blow, and he learns 
from experience tnat he cannot move the 
world according to his own plan. 
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What then is the solution? Some say, 
“Don't think about ıt. Forget yourself 
in the din and bustle of living’. Others 
say, ‘If there is pain, suftering, and death, 
there is also the gift of life, the beauties 
of nature, the love of a mother for her 
child, and all such things which bring 
down heaven to earth’. Others. again, 
advocate working to make the world a 
better and happier place But is that 


possible? If we increase the good in the 
world, we increase the evil too. We do 
not have one without the other. None 


ol these solutions for 
they avoid the fundamental problem and 
icad to egotism. 


are permanent. 


THE MIND IS OUR GREATEST ENEMY 


Fundamentally, we find that it is the 
mind which is our greatest enemy. St. 
Paul said, ‘The good which I would do, 
I do not; but the evil which I would not 
do. that I do’. In the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Arjuna asks Sri Krsna, ‘But by what im- 
pelled does man commit sin, though 
against his wishes, . . constrained, as it 
were, by force?’ Sri Krsna’s reply pro- 
vides the answer to the whole problem. 
Having pointed out that it is the desire 
to satisfy the senses that is the great foe, 
he adds: ‘The senses are said to be 
‘superior to the body ; the mind is superior 
to the senses ; the intellect is superior to 
the mind’;, and that which is superior to 
the intellect is He (the Atman). There- 
fore, if you would become master of your- 
sclf, know the Self. The same solution 
is given in the Upanisads: ‘Bv the 
knowledge of the Self one obtains real 
strength. By realization of the Self one 
attains to immortality. There is no other 
way to attain bliss.’ 

Indeed, this is the goal of religion, this 
is the goal of all humanity, namely, to 
realize the Self. 


= THE SAME SELF RESIDES IN ALL 

But not all of us have this hankering 
for religion. Those who do not feel the 
need to strive for this goal, they, too. 
have a place m this world. We all usc 
electricity, but we did not have to dis- 
cover it for ourselves. In the same way, 
we can apply spiritual truths in our lives. 
even if we are unable to realize them. We 
can try to base our lives on the principle 
that the same Self resides in all. 

What are the main causes of trouble? 
They are three: 

(1) We are rooted in selfishness. 

(2) We find it difficult to adjust our- 
selves with others. 

(3) We judge success and failure by 
material standards. 

If we can remember that the same Self 
resides in all, we shall try to make others 
happy instead of ourselves ; our selfishness 
will be overcome and happiness will come 
unsought. 

If we can remember that the same Selt 
resides in all, we shall give love for hatred, 
and all causes of conflict with others wll 
be rooted out. 

If we can remember that the same Self 
resides in all, we can work with detach- 
ment, knowing that there is something 
undying within us and in all things 
Then we shall not be perturbed by failure 
or elated by success. 

Living in this wav, it may be then thar 
spiritual hankering will be awakened im us 
‘The ground will be prepared for the spirit- 
ual harvest. And, who knows, we Mity 
at last reap the highest result and realize 
the Self within all And then will the 
problems ot life be solved. 'This is indecd 
hard to do, but nothing worth having con 
be had without a hard struggle There 1s 
no easy road to success. But who knows? 
When we are struggling the hardest, we 


may be nearest the goal. i 
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WAMI Sri Bharati Krishna Tirtha, 

Sankaracharya of Govardhan Math, 

Puri, who was in Calcutta on a short 
sojourn, addressed a meeting at the Insti- 
tute on the grd March The Swami spoke 
on ‘Buddha and Sankara’, and a large 
audience gathered to take the opportunity 
to hear the well-known scholar. The Hon 
Mr. Justice P B Mukharji° presided over 
the meeting. 

The Swami reviewed the lives of Buddha 
and Sankara and their contributions to 
philosophical thought He maintained 
that there was no essential difference 
between their teachings, that both these 
great teachers were upholders and promo- 
ters of the eternal dharma; and that it 
was not correct to say that Sankara and his 
teachings were responsible for the dis- 


appearance of Buddhism from the land of 
its birth. 


+ P nA 


Two functions vere held at the Institute 
ım March to observe the birth anniversary 
of Sri Ramakrishna On the 17th, a meet- 
ing was held when Dr. Adhar Chandra 
Das, of Calcutta University. spoke on ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna anc Worldly Life’. The 
meeting over by Swami 
Gambhirananda. 

On the 28th, Swami Omkarananda. 
instead of his weekly discourse on the 


was presided 


_Bhagavata, gave z talk in Bengali on Sri 


Ramakrishna, dis:ussing ın great detail 
various aspects o the Master’s life and 
teachings. A large gathering was present 
on the occasion 


April Lectures 


AL 6 p.m. 
April 7 The Concepts of Progress and Perfection in Indien Philosophy 
Speaker: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M A. 
President: Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, MA, P.R.S, PhD. 
April 14 The Metaphysics of Sound 
Speaker. The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Musharyji 
President. Chintaharan Chakravarti, M A. 
April 21 Educational Reconstruction 
Speake) . Srikumar Banerjee, M A., PhD, M.LA 
. Piesideni: Atul Chandra Gupta, M A., B.L. 
April 28 Employment and the Second Five-Year Plan 


Speaker. 


President. 


Satyendra Nath Sen, M A., PhD 


Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. M.L C. 
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Swami Vivekananda : 


An Apostle of Peace 


Swami ‘TEJASANANDA 


A forme) edtio: of Prabuddha Bharata and The Vedanta 
Kesari, (wo of the important jownals of the Rama- 
kitshna Order, Swami Tejasananda is now Principal of 
the Ramakrishna Mission Vidyamandira at Belu near 


Calcutta. 


He gave this lecture at the Institute on the gth 


February, when a meeting was held to observe the birth 
anniversary of Swam: Vivekananda. 


T is a truism that a nation, like an 

individual, does not live by bread 

alone. That India has once again leapt 
into full blaze of life and has wrested 
from the hands of Destiny her long lost 
{recdom, after centuries of political servi- 
tude and economic exploitation, is a clear 
testimony to the fact that a nation can 
never die. and its culture can never be 
annihilated, if it is loyal to its spiritual 
traditions. ‘Everywhere in the East and 
the West.’ said Swami Vivekananda. ‘I 
find among nations one great ideal, which 
forms the backbone. so to speak, of that 
race With some it is politics, with others 
it is social culture, others again may 
have intellectual culture, and so on for 
their national background. But this. our 
motherland, has religion and religion alone 


for its basis, for its backbone, for the bed- 
rock upon which the whole building of ics 
life has been based.... This is the line of 
life, this is the line of growth, and this 
is the line of well-being in India—to 
follow the track of religion.’ This nation 
lives, because it still holds on to the supec- 
sensuous. 

Romain Rolland, the ulustrious littéra- 
leur of the West, strikes the very same 
note in his celebrated work entitled The 
Life of Ramakrishna, when he says: ‘The 
age-long history of the spirit of India „s 
the history of a countless throng march- 
ing over to the conquest of supreme 
Reality. All the great peoples of the 
world, wittingly or unwittingly, have the 
same fundamental air; they belong to the 
conquerors who, age by age, go up to 
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assault the Reality of which they form a 
part, and which lures them on to strive 
and climb; ... But each one does not 
see the same face of Reality. It is like a 
great fortified city, beleagured on different 
sides by different armies, who are not in 
alliance Each army has its own tactics 
and weapons to solve its own problems of 
attack and assault. Our western races 
storm the bastions, the outer works. They 
desire to overcome the physical forces of 
Nature, to make her laws their own, so 
that they may construct weapons there- 
from for gaining the inner citadel, and 
forcing the whole citadel to capitulate.’ 

‘India proceeds along different lines 
She goes straight to the centre, to the 
commander-in-chief of the unseen General 
Headquarters; for the Reality she seeks 
is transcendental.’ In fact, this has been 
the immortal theme of Indian life, the 
message of her culture; and this has 
enabled India to stick to her ideal of 
peace and goodwill, and to triumph over 
the brutal onslaughts of the forces of 
materialism on the citadel of her life 
from age to age. 


HIS IDEAL OF PEACE 


- Swami Vivekananda was fully conscious 
that no lasting peace could ever be 
established on earth through mere fan- 
faronade of politico-economic principles of 
a few politically obsessed people of the 
world, who, immured in the prison-house 
of their own passions and prejudices, could 
hardly get above their personal predilec- 
tions and sordid self-interests, political or 
other, to dictate real peace to humanity. 
It is only God-men, who have felt peace, 
lived in peace, and diffused peace all 
around, that can transcend all limitatigns, 
geographical or other, and claim that 
sacred privilege of being the real peace- 
makers in the world. Swami Vivekananda 
belongs to the category of such dynamic 


spiritual personalities whose lives and 
contributions are, for all time, the inestim- 
able possessions nət only of India, but also 
of the entire mankind. It is worthwhile 
to know how this ‘cyclonic monk’ of 
modern India puz himself into the tread- 
mill of austere dscipline to acquire that 
priceless wealth of peace and wisdom 
within himself, and how he gave it out 
in full measure to the world for the benefit 
of humanity. He himself unfolds the 
secrets of his life in the following poem 
entitled ‘To a Friend’. 
Friendless, clad in rags, with no posses- 
sion, 
Feeding from door to door on what 
chance woulc bring, 
The frame brozen under lapasya’s 
weight ; 
What riches, ask thou, have I earned 
in life? 
Listen, friend, = will speak my heart to 
thee, - 
I have found in my life this truth 
supreme— 
Buffeted by waves, in this whirl of life, 
There’s one ferry that takes across the 
sea— 


Formulas of wcrship, contro] of breath, 

Science, philoscphy, systems varied, 

Relinquishmen-, possession, and the like, 

All these are but delusions of the mind: 

Love, Love—tEat’s the one thing, the 
sole treasure. 


From highest 3rahman to the yonder 
worm, : 

And to the very minutest atom, 

Everywhere is the same God, the All- 


love ; 

Friend, offer nond, soul, body, at -their 
feet. 

Thus equipped, the great Swami 


‘wandered free -rom plan, caste, home, 
constantly alone with God. And there 
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was no single hour of his life when he 
was not brought into contact with the 
sorrows, the desire, the abuses, the misery, 
the feverishness of living men, rich and 
poor, in town and field; he became one 
with their lives’. ‘The great Book of 
Life’, says Romain Rolland, ‘revealed to 
him what all the books in the libraries 
could not have done,...the tragic face of 
the present day, the God struggling in 
humanity, the cry of the peoples of India 
and of the world for help, and the heroic 
duty of the new Oedipus, whose task it 
was to deliver Thebes from the talons of 
the Sphinx or to perish with Thebes.’ 
The Swami, with the boldness of a seer, 
threw the gauntlet of challenge to warring 
humanity and said: ‘The question has to 
be decided whether peace will survive or 
war ; whether patience will survive or non- 
forbearance ; whether goodness will sur- 
vive or wickedness; whether muscle will 
survive or brain; whether worldliness will 
survive or spirituality. We have solved 
our problem ages ago, and held on to it 
through good or-evil fortune, and mean 
to hold on to it till the end of time. 
Our solution is unworldliness, renuncia- 
tion.... This is the theme of Indian life- 
work, the burden of her eternal song, the 
backbone of her existence—the spiritualiza- 
tion of the human race.’ 

HIS MESSAGE OF PEACE: A UNIVERSAL 

SPECIFIC 

Did not the old rsts of India sing to the 
same tune? Did not Buddha and Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Nanak, Caitanya and 
Ramakrishna deliver the same message to 
the world? Did not even Jesus Christ, 
the great prophet of Asia, boldly sound 
the tocsin in his immortal utterance, ‘ All 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword’? It was this great Jesus of 
Nazareth who first healed the wound 
which Peter’s ‘sword had mflicted, and 
then voluntarily delivered up his own 


person to suffer the last extremes of insult 
and torment. Indeed, a true prophet of 
peace would welcome death on the cross 
rather than sell the self for the pelf or 
conquer the world with the sword. For. 
as Professor Toynbee, the author of A 
Study of History, has rightly observed, 
‘The truth seems to be that the sword 
which has. once drunk blood cannot he 
permanently restrained from drinking 
blood again any more than a tiger which 
has once tasted human flesh can be pre- 
vented from becoming a man-eater doomed 
to death ... So it is with the society, 
which has sought salvation through the 
sword’. The trend of events in the world 
shows that the modern civilization has 
brought in its trail death and destruction 
more than anything else. The inhuman 
atrocities that are being perpetrated in the 
sacred name of peace and culture, the 
violence and oppression that blacken the 
annals of every nation of the world from 
day to day, set us seriously athinking 
whether or not mankind is once again 
running along the downward curve of 
evolution. As a matter of fact, violence 
can never be overcome by violence. Mate- 
rialism and all its miseries can never be 
conquered by materialism. It aggravates 
desires, multiplies wants and consequent 
miseries, and engenders clash and conflict 
in life and society. When armies attempt 
to conquer armies, they only multiply and 
make brutes of humanity. 

More than half a century back, Swami 
Vivekananda, with his penetrating vision 
pointed out the inevitable consequences of 
an exaggerated materialistic view of life: 
‘The whole of western civilization wjll 
crumble to pieces in the next fifty years. 
if there is no spiritual foundation. You 
will find that the very centre from which 
such ideas as government by force sprang 
up are the very first centres to degrade 
and degenerate and crumble to pieces. 
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And what will save Europe is the religion 
of the Upanisads.’ The world is painfully 
aware how his prophetic words are being 
fulfilled today before its very eyes. There- 
fore it is that the great Swami has come 
forward today, following in the footprints 
of his spiritual forbears, with his message 
of peace—a universal specific without 
which the wounds and ills of human life 
can never be cured. It is time for the 
great leaders of thought to rise equal to 
the occasion and do the behest of these 
great master-minds, so as to swing the 
pendulum of human thought from the 
noisy violence of war to the silence of the 
soul. 


HIS VISION OF UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


It cannot be denied that there is some- 
thing hidden in the inmost depths of the 
heart which wants to break through all 
physical barriers and human limitations to 
visualize the supreme source of peace, the 
eternal Reality. The realization of this 
highest Truth is the true measure of 
greatness in the life of an individual, or 
of a race. For greatness is not a thing of 
kilometres or an extent in space. The 
true wealth of a man, or a nation, is the 
spiritual genius that shines and radiates , 
unless and until this light of wisdom, the 
realization of the oneness of all being, is 
kindled in the human heart and the entire 
personality is transfigured, it would be vain 
to expect a healthy revolution in the ex- 
isting relation between man and man, 
between nation and nation. 

In fact, the warring instincts of mankind 
cannot be set at rest without a universal 
sgeping of these spiritual ideas into men’s 
minds and hearts. And this mankind 
must learn from the immortal teachings 
of the Vedanta, the treasure-house of the 
accumulated wisdom and experiences of 
the ancient seers of India. They have 
visualized that there is one persistent 
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Reality, an abiding substratum on which 
the cosmic dance of phenomena has been 
going on from eternity They have real- 
ized that from tke highest to the lowest, 
from Brahman down to the minutest 
parucle of dust, tuere is but one pervasive 
Reality, ‘through whose fear all elements 
function—the fir2 burns, the sun gives 
light unto the universe, the moon sheds 
its lustre on the 2arth, the air blows, and 
Death does his awn duty’. It has also 
been their expeience that this world, 
bereft of its names and forms, is one with 
Brahman, and that every individual thing 
or being is, in zssence, the same. The 
apparent differenzes are due to our ignor- 
ance, which brin2s about a dichotomy in 
what is otherwis? a homogeneous entity 
The affirmation əf such a broad back- 
ground of unity in the domain of ap- 
parently conflicting and heterogeneous 
thoughts and teliefs of mankind—the 
identity of the individual with the uni- 
versal—which formas the fundamental basis 
on which all mer and women, irrespective 
of caste, creed, sr colour, can stand in 
mutual love and admiration, is one of the 
boldest pronouncements of the Vedanta. 
“The modern r2searches of the West’, 
says Swami Vivekananda, ‘have demon- 
strated through physical means the oneness 
and solidarity of zhe whole universe: how, 
physically speaking, you and J, the sun, 
moon, and stars, are but little wavelets in 
the ocean of matter, the samasli; and 
how, going one step further, it is also 
shown in the Vedanta that, behind that 
idea of the unity of the whole show, the 
real soul is one. ‘There is but one soul 
throughout the universe, all is but one 
existence.’ Humanity is seeking this im- 
pulse of thought as the universal spiritual 
pabulum to satiszy the hunger of its soul. 
The religion of India is thus a clarion 
call to rise to tke radiance of the spirit, 
and her science and economics, arts and 
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literatures have the same upward look. 
This urge toward the Eternal, fidelity to 
the ideal of renunciation and service, and 
cultivation of universal brotherhood and 
goodwill, based on the recognition of the 
fundamental oneness of being, constitute 
the real Magna Charta of peace which 
bewildered humanity needs today. And it 
is India that should deliver once again 
this message to the war-weary world. So 
the great Swami declared: ‘Hence have 
started the founders of religions from the 
most ancient times, deluging the earth 
again and again with the pure and peren- 
nial waters of spiritual truth. Hence 
have proceeded the tidal waves of philos- 
ophy that have covered the earth, East 
or West, North or South ; and hence again 
must start the wave which is going to 
spiritualize the material civilization of the 
world.’ 

NEED OF SPIRITUAL AMBASSADORS 

AS PEACEMAKERS 

It is a tragic phenomenon that there is 
„a sinister attempt on the part of some war- 
mongers to drown the voice of the rys of 
India in the clang and clatter of their 
arms, and fresh fetters are being forged 
from day to day to enslave human thought 
and action in the sacred name of freedom 
and peace. Rightly did Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan remark in a spirit of indignation: 
“Integrity is lost, and truth-seeking has 
become the handmaid of State policy. In 
the belligerent countries of the present 
day, the intellectuals must think, if they 
think at all, in one particular way. If 
they show any independence, they do so 
at the risk of their lives or their freedom 
of action. There is no use making any 
profession of impartiality We must think 
to order.... Before our eyes we see how 
intellect has become the servant of diplo- 
macy, ... spiritual powers are being ex- 
ploited for temporal purposes. Religion 
is made to turn the mills of State author- 
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ity.’ ‘Men are suffering ’, he further adds. 
‘from the fever of violent motion, and 
they make philosophy out of it.... Pure 
contemplation, aesthetic ecstasy, or reflec- 
tion on the end of life is dismissed as 
mystic raving or poetic dreaming’ No 
truer picture of the prostitution of human 
intellect can be so realistically drawn than 
has been done by this great orienval 
thinker. 

No doubt, various ‘isms’ have of late 
sprung into life to solve the hydra-headed 
problems of mankind, and have already 
secured a firm foothold in the citadel of 
human thought and action in many a 
country of the world. But, in the opinion 
of the great Swami, the solution does rot 
lie merely in the fantastic formulation of 
theories, or in the balancing of political 
powers, or even in the evolution of an 
artificial equilibrium of economic forces 
The real remedy lies, he emphatically 
declares, in the hands of those poweriul 
personalities, both men and women, who 
have gained the vision. of spiritual unity, 
and are imbued with the spirit of sacrifice 
and service, freedom and courage. They 
must go forth as cultural ambassadors to 
the farthest corners of the world for the 
dissemination of the universal and most 
democratic principles of Vedanta, which 
proclaim the fundamental equality of all 
on the spiritual plane. Such persons. 
whose lives are moulded in the light of 
this lofty idealism, are the real peace- 
makers of the world and true lovers of 
mankind. They entertain the deepest 
regard for every faith, for every individual, 
and feel no scruple in going to the mosque 
of a Mohammedan or the church of a 
Christian. They will delight in taking 
refuge in the Buddha and his Law, and sit 
in meditation with the Hindu in the forest 
or in the temple. To them the Bible, the 
Vedas, the Koran, the Avesta, the Holy 
Granth, and all other sacred books arc 
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but so many pages of the book of religion, 
and they know that an infinite number 
of pages of this book yet remain to be un- 
folded. This catholicity of outlook is what 
the world needs today, and nothing fulfils 
so beautifully the manifold requirements 
of mankind as this universal gospel of 
Vedanta. It stands as a living faith em- 
bodying the varied aspirations of human- 
ity, and furnishes the much needed forum 
where all faiths and thoughts of humanity 
can meet and shake hands with one another 
in a spirit of love and fellowship. It is, 
however, a hopeful sign of the times that 
this great principle has already begun to 
form the basis of all the latest political 
and social aspirations that are coming up 
in the various countries of Europe and 
America. And the time is not far when 
there will be a happy synthesis of the 
cultural forces of the East and the West, 
as embodied in the Vedanta of the East 
and the science of the West, to evolve a 
new civilization in which the various types 
of cultures will be harmoniously blended, 
providing, at the same time, adequate 
scope for the full play and development 
of each and every culture. ‘Let us hope’, 
said the Swami, ‘that the East and the 
West may make their full contribution to 
the perfection of humanity, and the last 
civilization of the world, like her first, 
may be a civilization not of struggle and 
warfare, but of peace and sympathy, 
charity and harmonious co-operation to a 
great end.’ 


RESPONSE TO HIS CALL 


Today, we hear from the lips of the 
eminent statesmen of India this very same 
message of peace, which has travelled down 
the centuries from time immemorial in this 
home of spirituality. It has come to us 
in the shape of the five principles of co- 
existence, the paficasila, formulated by Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, which are gaining 
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ground from day tə day even when there is 
an ominous threat of destruction of man- 
kind through atonic warfare. The saner 
section of humaniry is listening with great 
relief to this immortal voice of India, 
which has an irres.stible appeal of its own 

Madeleine R. Harding once rightly said: 
‘The thinkers of India have a deep-rooted 
conviction that Irdia is a spiritua] store- 
house of the worlc, and it is an oft-repeat- 
ed saying that Imdia has a message deh- 
nitely of her owr to give to the world. 
This view is not leld by Indians only, but 
also by western students who have opened 
their minds to truth wherever 
found.’ 

It augurs well tbat great geniuses shining 
on the intellectuz! horizon of the West 
have begun to drzam nobler dreams of a 
new faith that would usher in a period of 
universal peace in the world. ‘Out of the 
trouble and tragedy of these times and 
confusion before us,’ said H. G. Wells, the 
celebrated historimn, ‘there may emerge a 
moral and intellectual revival, a religious 
revival, of a simp icity and scope to draw 
together men of lien races and new dis- 
crete traditions :nto one common’ and 
sustained way of living for the world’s 
service. The beginnings of such things are 
never conspicuou.. Great movements of 
the racial soul cone at first “like a thief 
in the night”, ana then suddenly are dis- 
covered to be pcwerful and world-wide. 
Religious emotion—stripped of corruptions 
and freed from ics last priestly entangle- 
ments—may presently blow through life 
again like a great wind, bursting the doors 
and flinging open the shutters of the indi- 
vidual life and making many things 
possible and easy that in these days of 
exhaustion seem elmost difficult to desire.’ 
Mcreover, he fincs today that ‘there is a 
happiness in sel=-devotion greater than 
any personal gratification or triumph, and 
a life of mankind greater and more im- 
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portant than the sum of all the individual 
‘lives within it’. 


AN ERA OF PEACE IN SIGHT 


Swami Vivekananda, with his charac- 
teristic insight into the future, proclaimed 
many years ago that from India such a 
tidal wave would rise and sweep over the 
whole world. It would be a spiritual re- 
vival, he said, which will have no place 
for persecution or intolerance in its polity, 
which will recognize divinity in every man 
and woman, and whose scope, whose whole 
force will be centred in aiding humanity 
to realize its own true divine nature. 

Some time back, Floyd H. Ross, Pro- 
fessor of World Religions in the University 
of South California, U.S.A., wrote in his 
thoughtful article on ‘Vedanta and the 
West’: ‘One of the most vital contem- 
porary religious and educational move- 
ments in India today is the Ramakrishna 
Movement. Under the leadership of men 
trained in the spirit of Vivekananda and 
Ramakrishna, the Ramakrishna Centres 
are living examples of how the timeless 
truths of the past have value when they 
are continuously relived and reinterpreted 
in the present.’ ‘ The Ramakrishna Centres 
- in the West’, he further said, ‘are playing 
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their own part quietly in helping to pre- 
pare the way for the united pilgrimage of 
mankind toward self-understanding and 
peace.’ The learned Professor rightly con- 
cluded: ‘The oneness of mankind is 
something which modern man everywhere 
needs to learn, if he is to move creatively 
into one world where the richness of 
diversity does not mean an anarchy of 
foolish competition ; but each person needs 
to find the meaning of that oneness in his 
own selfhood before he can go far in help- 
ing to build one world’ 

‘Up India’, exhorted the great Swami. 
‘and conquer the world with your spirit- 
uality....The only condition of national 
life, of awakened and vigorous national 
life, is the conquest of the world by Indian 
thought.’ ‘I am waiting for the day when 
mighty minds will go from India to the 
ends of the world to teach spirituality and 
renunciation—those ideas which have come 
from the forest of India and belong o 
the Indian soil alone.’ 

Let us shake off the fetters of intellec- 
tual and spiritual slavery and respond to 
the call of this great monk of India and 
make a vigorous effort to usher in a new 
era of lasting peace and goodwill in this 
war-torn world of ours. 
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seduction which totalitarianism seems 

to exercise on many intellectuals, it 
is proper to understand the meaning we 
ascribe to each of these terms. The word 
‘intellectual’ appears quite plain. Yet, 
one may doubt whether it conveys the 
same meaning to all. For some, it is a 
term of praise ; for others, it has a slightly 
pejorative meaning. In certain countries, 
whoever possesses a university degree 
passes as an intellectual ; those countries 
are generally economically undeveloped. 
In other countries, to deserve the title 
‘intellectual’, one has to be a creator. In 
order to indicate, rather than to define, 
the social category which I have in mind, 
I shall use two very simple criteria. 


B esc analysing the nature of the 


INTELLECTUALS DEFINED 


First, the term ‘intellectual’ seems to 
be reserved, in spite of the title of Julien 
Benda’s famous book, for those who are 
not clerics. In other words, the intellec- 
tuals of modern society are the representa- 
tives of secular intelligence. Neither for 
their resources, nor for their mode of 
thinking, do they depend on the Church 
or the Churches. Secondly, I use a certain 
number of more or less barbaric terms to 
distinguish the various types of intellec- 


ao 
tuals: the scribes, the experts, and the 


men of letters. All those who belong 
to the administration and, accordingly, 
possess a minimum competence, without 
deserving the qual-fication of experts, I call 
scribes. The experts are the engineers, 
managers, and jurists. Finally, the men 
of letters are those who are characterized 
by their culture, rather than by their com- 
petence or the part they take in the 
functioning of the economic machine. It 
seems to me that, in different countries, 
the typical intellectual is either an expert 
or a man of leters. In France, he is, 
beyond any doubt, a man of letters. The 
supreme competerce in politics is to be a 
novelist (or a writer). In the U.S.A., the 
quality of an intellectual implied a definite 
standard of knowledge, a certain degree 
of expertness. One of the reasons why 
French men of letters do not like America 
is that their status would not be recogniz- 
ed in that country and that they would 
have to establish taeir position (or prestige) 
by a competence which they may or may 
not possess. 

If these categor es are adopted, one real- 
izes immediately that the number of 
intellectuals in contemporary society is 
growing with economic development. More 
and more non-manual workers are neces- 
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sary in the modern set-up. Both experts 
and men of letters are integrated in grow- 
ing numbers in various enterprises. The 
editor of Time is an example of an 
American man of letters integrated in an 
enterprise. In such a case, the man of 
letters tends to become an expert, his 
speciality being mastery in the handling of 
words and ideas. 

From this very general meaning, it is 
clear that the intellectuals of modern 
society have played a considerable part in 
all political movements. By their very 
nature, it is they who think out the 
doctrines, and, in our times, as in the past, 
they have been among those who have 
inspired, and even at times led, revolu- 
tions. It would be absurd to blame them 
for it. An intellectual may not always be 
a man who thinks well or much, but 
generally he thinks more than the average 
man does and, hence, must be more severe 
with regard to reality. To quote Mal- 
raux’s famous saying: ‘The dignity of 
thought lies either in the refusal or in the 
hope, rarely in the justification of reality.’ 
In the eighteenth century, the intellectuals 
—the philosophers—took a decisive part 
in the preparation of the revolution, and 
the polytechnicians were in the front line 
in 1830 and 1848. 

TOTALITARIANISM AND STAGES 
OF ITS PROGRESS 

It is more difficult to give a definition 
of totalitarianism without formulating a 
theory of it. Suffice it to say that totali- 
tarianism has three aspects for the coun- 
tries which are not subject to it, and par- 
ticularly for France. Every totalitarian 
system, in the twentieth century, was 
ushered in by a party which declared itself 
revolutionary and proclaimed forcibly, 
enthusiastically, and violently that it 
wished to break with the existing state of 
affairs. I still hear the words of Goebbels 
in the Sportpalast: ‘ Das System’. The pre- 
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vailing system which every revolutionary 
movement vituperates is first and foremost 
the existing reality. Before becoming tota- 
litarian, the movement begins by decrying 
the existing reality and declaring itself as 
the common saviour. The second step is 
that the revolutionary party overthrows 
the system, defeats the regime, and con- 
quers the government. It handles and 
conducts it in a sovereign way and becomes 
one with it. The State becomes partisan 
and, in most cases, omnipotent. In the 
third stage, it feels the need of a justifi- 
cation, or, to use the word of Ferrero, of 
a legitimacy, or of an investiture. Nothing 
but an ideology can give to that State, all- 
powerful in the hands of a small group 
of men, a raison d’étre. At that moment, 
the essence of totalitarianism is the proc- 
lamation and recognition of the author- 
ity of an imperative ideology. Official 
orthodoxy triumphs. 
INTELLECTUALS PREPARE THE 
REVOLUTION 

In what conditions and under what 
circumstances does the intelligentzia show 
revolutionary tendencies? We may recall 
some well-known instances: 

It is, I think, in connection with Russia 
that the expression ‘intelligentzia’ was 
used, for the first time, to indicate those 
whom we nowadays call intellectuals, in 
the very wide sense which that word has 
in the countries where occidental civiliza- 
tion has just begun to spread. Those 
intellectuals received their training in 
universities modelled on the pattern of 
those of the West. Some of them belonged 
to noble families, others, to the petite 
bourgeoisie, and all of them were severed 
from their traditional culture. What they 
learned in the universities rendered the 
Tzarist regime unjustifiable and odious. 
Inevitably, they revolted against a world 
which was judged worthless by the intellec- 
tual universe to which they belonged. 
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The Russian intelligentzia of the last 
century spent its time in meditating on 
the relation between Russia’s past and the 
West. In Russia, the philosophy of history 
became, for the first time, philosophy par 
excellence. 

A great number of those intellectuals 
{finally consented to integrate themselves 
into Russian society, others continued to 
keep aloof from it. What determines the 
attitude of an intellectual is not only the 
abstract judgement he passes on the society 
in which he lives. Normally, that judge- 
ment must at first be negative. But, if 
that society offers him the chance of a 
career or an opportunity to take part in 
changing the regime, the revolting intellec- 
tual may finally consent to integrate him- 
self into it. 

The second example is quite different 
It is that of Germany on the eve of national 
socialism coming into power. Here, it 
was an economic crisis which was the 
origin of the dissent of the intellectuals 
from society. In Germany, before 1933, 
tens of thousands of young men who had 
received a university education were unable 
to find employment. They revolted, 
because they were excluded from the 
community. Simultaneously with this, a 
phenomenon vaguely similar to the Russian 
one was taking place. The German way of 
thinking had always been moulded by the 
interaction of two currents of thought, one 
purely Germanic in tradition and the 
other a current of rationalist and liberal 
ideas coming from the West. The process 
took a new form when confronted with a 
crisis which threw thousands of intellec- 
tuals on the street and seemed to condemn 
the existing regime. 

The third example of the revolutionary 
tendency of the intellectuals comes from 
the great majority of the countries which 
are called under-developed. Imagine a 
young Moroccan or a young Tunisian who 
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has had his education at the Sorbonne. 


„He has received tke same training as his 


French fellow-students, and has come to 
know the value o the democratic prin- 
ciples of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’. 
and the right of all people to be independ- 
ent. Back in Morcecco, he has no right to 
found a paper o> to write freely. In 
Tunisia, he may fid no employment, but 
he notices that a great number of govern- 
ment officials are French. The confronta- 
tion of the colon:al regime imposed by 
France with the principles of French 
democracy produces the typical shock 
between the value: which he has learned 
to appreciate and the existing reality. To 
this is often added a personal reason. viz. 
the difficulty of finding a career 

i DISSIDENCE DF THE FRENCH 

INTELLECTUALS 

What relation is there, if any, between 
the above cases ard the present situation 
in France? Betwcen the two wars, the 
majority of Frenck intellectuals were not 
totalitarians belonging either to the fascist 
or che communist camp. If there were 
among them representatives—and famous 
representatives—of these two antagonistic 
ideologies, it is because France is ever the 
land of ideological contrasts, a land where 
the French Revo ution has never been 
unanimously accepted and where the con- 
flict between ancient France and modern 
France has not subsided. That conflict is 
not really tied up vith the double currents 
of fascism and communism ; in fact, these 
are quite differeat problems. But the 
great French dekate tends to flare up 
anew as soon as external circumstances 
provide the occasion to do so. It was 
practically inevitable that a section of the 
left should identifr itself with communism, 
and a section of the right with fascism 
Hence, it is natura] that, in the interval 
between the two wars, a certain number 
of French intellectuals would incline 
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towards totalitarianism. ‘Today, the situa- 
tion may seem scandalous, due to the fact 
that a considerable portion of the intelli- 
gentzia is progressive or leaning towards 
communism. In the universities, ten to 
fifteen per cent of the professors may be 
communists; ten, fifteen, or twenty per 
cent, progressives. If the professions of 
our intellectuals were to be taken literally, 
one should conclude that a great number 
of them are in a state of dissidence regard- 
ing tbe actual French situation. ‘The 
dissidence of the intellectuals’ is an ex- 
pression which I borrow from the Ameri- 
can historian, Crane Brinton. It is a 
phenomenon which he observes in periods 
preceding revolutions. But it is only a 
pseudo-dissidence that one may witness in 
France today. The majority of French 
writers and professors, who declare them- 
selves to be communists, fellow-travellers, 
or progressives, have no real desire to 
transform France. They have not the 
nostalgia of revolution. To use the fam- 
ous formula of Marx, they have neither 
the desire of thinking out the world, nor 
that of changing it; they just want. to 
denounce it. In other words, their dis- 
sidence achieves its object and finds its 
satisfaction in criticism and vituperation, 
while they accept with sufficient ease and 
comfort a situation which is far from 
being unbearable. 

In very few countries of the world, 
indeed, do intellectuals, and men of letters 
in particular, enjoy so much prestige as 
in France. An English writer coming to 
Paris is not only full of enthusiasm, on 
account of the attraction which a sojourn 
in the capital holds for him, but he is also 
flattered in his professional pride, because 
of the extreme importance which every 
event of intellectual life seems to take in 
French politics. In a certain manner, Paris 
remains the -paradise of all the men of 
letters of the world. The supreme dream 
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of a Japanese artist or writer is to settle 
in Saint-Germain-des-Prés and Montpar- 
nasse. There are still many American 
men of letters who regard Paris as their 
true fatherland. Now, French intellec- 
tuals, who are the object of such an ad- 
miration and whose least gestures are 
observed and least utterances commented 
upon, seem to resent that adulation and 
to feel a kind of permanent indignation 
towards the world which is at their feet. 
whereas in U.S.A., where men of letters as 
such are never taken seriously, one wit- 
nesses a kind of rapprochement betwcen 
the intellectuals and the nation. Two 
years ago, the American journal Partisan 
Review published a special issue on ‘ The 
Intellectuals and the U.S.A.’ which was 
revealing. The high-brow, the favourite 
writers of the happy few, expressed their 
warn loyalty to their country. In other 
words, America despises her intellectuals. 
while they admire her ; and France admires 
her intellectuals, while they seem to vomit 
her. 

ITS CAUSES: AMERICAN OCCUPATION 

AND COLONIAL PROBLEM 

What is the reason of this surprising 
phenomenon? The first explanation is that 
the intellectuals are always nationalists, 
even when they declare that they belong 
to the left or the extreme left. America 
has become today the first military and 
economic power of the world, and the 
American intellectual participates in the 
national glory much more than any other 
social category. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the humiliations of 
France and the fact that she is no more the 
great power of former days—a fact keenly 
felt by the intellectuals—go to fill them 
with feelings of bitterness. 

The revolutionary inclination is in direct 
proportion to the difficulty of modifying 
the existing state of affairs. The more 
stable a country is or seems to be, the more 
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it irritates the critical spirit of the intel- 
lectual. From that point of view, France 
is an unbearable country which has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the two wars and many 
other crises, in restoring its way of living 
with an incredible and, in some ways, 
deplorable power of conservation and res- 
toration. The intellectual reproaches 
France not because she has been able to 
reform herself quickly enough, but because 
she has become too small, too stagnant for 
their taste. 

The ideological tradition of French 
intellectuals must also be kept in mind. 
The leftist tradition is rationalist, revolu- 
tionary, and optimistic. Now, many things 
in French politics, though they may be 
inevitable, seem to be in disagreement with 
that ideology. The French leftist intel- 
lectual cannot bear to see France allied 
to the fatherland of capitalism and hostile 
to the countries which declare themselves 
socialist. True enough, neither is the 
Soviet’ Union a socialist country, nor 
America a capitalist one, according to the 
definition of Marx. But in politics, words 
have power, even, and chiefly, for the spe- 
cialist who can use them. 

Another unbearable aspect of French 
politics is its colonial policy. France 
realizes the paradox of possessing an over- 
sea empire without being able to justify 
it theoretically. No Frenchman, even the 
staunchest colonialist, would venture to 
“make a theory of the white man’s burden 
in other continents. No Frenchman, even 
an intellectual of the right, would make, 
in private, a theory of the civilizing mission 
of France, although all politicians speak 
on, the subject. One can, no doubt, do 
many things without trying to justify them 
to oneself. Yet, it is natural that thinking 
men should condemn what appears to 
them unjustifiable. 

The rationalist, revolutionary, and opti- 
mistic tradition of the lefts, the ties of 
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France with the fetherland of capitalism, 
the colonial policy carried on as a sort 
of necessity withcut moral or spiritual 
foundation are sc many reasons which 
explain the opposizion of the leftist intel- 
lectuals. But, if they want to be actually 
in dissidence, they should have an objec- 
tive to realize. Our intellectuals of Temps 
Modernes or Espra denounce the Ameri- 
can occupation in France. I am not quite 
convinced that ther would be happy if the 
American troops were to go. It is infinitely 
more, pleasant to denounce that occupation 
than to face the _nevitable consequences 
of a military vacuam in Western Europe. 
After the rejection >£ the E.D.C. (European 
Defence Community), the majority of those 
who held neutral stic theories and who 
had pleaded with £l] their strength against 
the treaty, in twc or three weeks, gave 
signs of anxiety, as though they suddenly 
said, ‘ Will they really take us seriously?’ 
When another solction was proposed, they 
showed visible signs of satisfaction. In 
fact, they were evidently doubly satisfied: 
Their anxiety was dispelled, and they had 
found back their favourite target. 

Such an attitud2 is not very different, 
it would seem, fran that of the immense 
majority of intellectuals throughout the 
world. Even thos: among us who accept 
what they deem tc be necessary to accept 
do so only with a feeling of perpetual 
discontent and the longing for a better 
world. French in-ellectuals give an artic- 
ulate expression to what lies hidden in 
the heart and miad of all. As Salvador 
Madariaga put it in his book on France, 
they prefer thought to action. Political 
thought, in their eves, is self-sufficient and 
need not be tran:lated into action. Be- 
sides, how could it be translated into 
action? 

WHY FRENCH INTELLECTUALS 
TURN TOTALITARIANS 
The proportion >f communists and their 
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sympathizers and fellow-travellers among 
French intellectuals is by no means an 
unimportant phenomenon. In more than 
one way, it is a deplorable one, for it is 
always sad to have an essential part of the 
nation in the opposition and to see the 
actual policy of a government rejected. 
Yet, it is not a tragical dissidence which 
would bring about a revolution. It is a 
kind of national uneasiness which finds a 
clear expression in the consciousness of 
those whose function is to think. 

All parliamentary governments are 
prosaic. Democracy possesses all the qual- 
ities, except that it is not lyrical in day to 
day existence and fails to satisfy the lovers 
of political romanticism. On the other 
hand, as has been repeated a thousand 
times, the strength of a democratic regime 
is to limit the power of the government. 
By definition, a democratic State gives the 
impression of action more slowly than 
others. That is why a certain number of 
people will always dream of a different 
type of government. For instance, there is 
a certain mentality, which I call ‘ poly- 
technician’, which dreams of a regime in 
which, at last, all the desirable metros and 
dams could be constructed. If the omni- 
potent State, throughout the world, un- 
deniably seduces the polytechnician mind, 
why do the men of letters themselves seem 
to experience a kind of nostalgia for such 
a regime? I think that the reason is this: 
For a great number of them, who only 
write and do not act, there exists a satis- 
faction in self-negation, in the nostalgia 
of a regime which is so contrary to their. 
nature. The majority of the novelists (or 
writers) have no definite idea either about 
planning, or the inner mechanism of the 
market, or the respective value of engineers 
in the different systems. The State which 
multiplies the great schemes may seduce 
the man of letters, not because he is in- 
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terested in those schemes, but precisely 
because he is not. 

Others dream of a regime which would 
suppress corruption and inequalities and 
would prevent the triumph of the cunning 
and the defeat of the pure—in one word, 
all that is inevitably linked with democ- 
ratic regimes or, more simply, with all 
existing regimes. For the same abuses 
and injustices exist elsewhere, but cannot 
be seen. Beyond the dream of the poly- 
technicians and of the men of letters, there 
is a kind of Christian dream of a regime 
conducted by a party which works for the 
welfare of all, or the dream of Spatta 
which today can materialize in the frame- 
work of a totalitarian State. 

But why are French intellectuals pro- 
portionally more attracted than those of 
other countries by the picture of the omni- 
potent or partisan State? Here, again, 
the ideological tradition is at work. French 
democracy has always been, in its essence 
and in its aspiration, more Jacobin than 
liberal. France required many decades to 
reconcile the idea of popular sovereignty 
with that of a parliamentary regime which, 
for a long time, preserved an aristocratic 
savour. French political tradition is more 
akin to Rousseau than to Montesquieu. In 
the conception of the former, the ideal 
set is a complete concord between the 
citizens in the city and democracy, which 
is the expression of the unique and col- 
lective will of the city. And that has very 
little in common with our modern democ- 
ratic government. The conception of the 
unity of the people within the framework 
of a strong State is deeply rooted in the 
intellectual life of France in the past, and 
this fact may incline some towards the 
type of regime which we call totalitarian. 

Another explanation is psychological. 
Frenchmen are pessimistic in their moral 
judgements, but they are optimistic ‘in 
their political judgements relating to the 
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future. Ruthless in the detection of the 
defects that exist, they are sensibly more 
optimistic than the Anglo-Saxons in the 
matter of imagining the future. Perhaps 
the guiding idea of Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy is, in Lord Acton’s famous saying, 
‘Power corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely’. 


In France, on the contrary, people will- 
ingly believe in the desirability of a strong 
State, which, for another reason, they 
would hasten to paralyze if, by accident, 
it came into existence. 


Another aspect of that abstract liking 
for a strong State is, perhaps, a certain 
sympathy of the leftist intelligentzia for 
planning. This is not a typically French 
phenomenon, but it is more emphasized in 
France because of the poverty and errors 
of a truly liberal tradition. We never had 
any liberal political or economic doctrine, 
and, too often, the theoreticians of liberal- 
ism are, or seem to be, linked with rather 
dubious interests. We have hardly known 
the true liberalism of Protestant origin. 
Our great industrial families often owe 
their fortune to the support of the State 
When they advocate liberalism, they carry 
no conviction. 


Perhaps another, and more complex, 
phenomenon should be mentioned: the 
omnipotent State, the State which scems 
to be able to achieve everything, is some- 
how an expression of Promethean pride 
The democratic State accepts that nobody 
should be absolutely right and agrees to 
the slow process of deliberations and com- 
promises. Seen from a distance, the omni- 
potent State appears as the triumph of 
human will. In fact, it is the triumph of 
a few wills or of one single will. From 
a distance, confusion is prone to arise, and 
rationalistic optimism may yield to the 
illusion that, in such a regime. some of its 
-hopes will be realized 
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THE CHARACTER OF MARXISM 

The omnipotent State would not exer- 
cise that attraction if it did not transforin 
itself into a totalitarian State. The latter 
is not defined ony by the discretionary 
authority of a few men, but it also gives 
an official and imperative character to a 
doctrine, and, in the case of communism, 
to a global doctrine. Theoretically, ac- 
cording to authcrized interpreters, the 
same Marxist conception should apply 
both to natural anc historical phenomena ; 
human history is taus placed in the wake 
of natural history. From the origin of the 
world, down to tie ushering in of the 
classless society or to Stalin, a continuity 
should exist in conformity to the doctrine 
The same holds gcod for all human activ- 
ities, and thus the State is authorized to 
‘politicalize’ all the sectors of collective 
life. It is essential that the militant 
party-member should never forget that he 
belongs first to the party and that no activ- 
ity whatsoever shculd be undertaken for 
its own sake. ‘Art for art's sake’ is a 
direct infraction cf the principle of the 
politicalization of existence. Even the 
game of chess must not be detached from 
ideological references. Finally, this doc- 
trine is formulatec, at every moment, by 
a compulsory ixterpretation of past, 
present, and future events. That inter- 
pretation changes, Sut what is obligatory is 
to have the necessery interpretation at the 
right moment Ag Orwell has shown, and 
as we have often szen, the omnipotence of 
the totalitarian State extends to the past 
itself. Since, after all, the human past 
does not exist any -onger outside the words 
we use or the sounds we emit, one can 
say, with a little imagination and a little 
philosophical errcr, that, in fact, the 
totalitarian State r2shapes the past. 

Does this totalitarian system attract ‘or 
seduce the intellectuals in general, and the 
French intellectua's in particular? One 
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can evidently repeat the truism that 
modern science does not give full. satisfac: 
‘tion; it always remains partial. But a 
doctrine, such as the one described above, 
has the merit of giving a system and of 
synthesizing in a coherent whole a sum of 
data which otherwise would remain unre- 
lated. One can also say that, in modern 
times, when everybody says that ‘ politics is 
destiny’, this doctrine presents an expla- 
nation of history, which our generation is 
looking for. But, when all this has been 
said, one must add that Marxism plays 
practically no réle in French intellectual 
life. French economists do not concern 
themselves with Marxist theories any more 
than their colleagues in other -countries. 
No doubt, French historians have been 
influenced by Marx, just as the historians 
of the whole world have been, but I know 
none who applies the dogmas of dialectical 
materialism to the reconstruction of the 
past. If dialectical materialism had been 
unknown, or if Stalin had died at the age 
of twenty, French historians would write 
history exactly as they do now. Even the 
communist intellectuals, with the excep- 
tion of a few, in one or two reviews which 
are on the margin of French culture, do 
not bother much about 
doctrine. Stalinism, when joined with 
hundreds of millions of men and hundreds 
of divisions, becomes an extremely serious 
historical or political problem; but 
Stalinism, as a philosophy, has no interest 
whatever. 


In such conditions, how is it possible 
that there are so many intellectuals who 
sare called pro-Marxists? Let us briefly 
examine the most interesting case, that of 
the progressives. They certainly are not 
Stalinists. Yet, on many current issues, 
they hold the same opinion as the Stalinists, 
and, moreover, they try to blend Marxist 
ideas with their mode of thinking 


the Stalinist 
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TWOFOLD ERROR OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PROGRESSIVES 


Let us first consider the example of the 
Christian progressives. It seems to me 
that they commit two errors which hide 
an internal contradiction. On the one 
hand, they incline to think that Marxism 
or communism is essentially a system of 
material organization or reorganization of 
society, and that there is therefore no 
diffculty in working with the communists 
on that plane. Spiritual and religious life 
will develop after that necessary revolution. 
Their error, which has been pointed out 
by the religious hierarchy, consists in 
imagining that a religious faith has no 
bearing on the outlook one has on the 
world and on political action. But, at the 
same time, they commit, more or less con- 
sciously, an error in the opposite direction. 
They are seduced by the echo of Christian 
notions which they find in the Marxist 
message. The latter is essentially a pro- 
phetic message announcing that, from the 
corrupt world, a better world will emerge 
by the effort of a collective saviour. The 
proletariat, witness of the present in- 
humanity, will realize the authentic 
humanity. The classless society will be 
the fulfilment of the human vocation, or, 
to use the Marxist expression, will solve 
the mystery of history. 

That kind of prophecy is a secular trans- 
position of the Judeo-Christian mille- 
narism. The words ‘advent of the prole- 
tariat’ and ‘fulfilment of the human 
vocation’ have a singular Christian ring 
about them. To be convinced of it, it is 
enough to read a book like Jeunesse de 
VEglise, or the extraordinarily pathesic 
testimony which was recently published by 
the priest-workers. Those men, who are 
among the most profound and authentic 
Christians of modern France, are ‘ caught’ 
by the Christian echo included in Marxism. 
They are not aware that the salvation of 
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man is worked out either in the soul of 
every man standing before God or in the 
class-struggle throughout history, but that 
both doctrines of salvation cannot be 
simultaneously accepted. The Christian 
progressives have reached a state of 
hesitation. They will have to choose 
between a transcendent religion, i.e. the 
salvation of the soul alone before God, 
and a secular religion, i.e. the salvation of 
mankind through class-struggle and by the 
proletariat incarnate in the communist 
party. 

THE EXISTENTIALISTS CARRIED AWAY BY 

MARXIST CATCHWORDS 


As to the Existentialists, their shift 
towards communism is of another nature. 
They go to communism through the early 
works of Marx, which are still impregnat- 
ed with Hegel’s philosophy. Merleau- 
Ponty, in Humanisme et Terreur, explains 
that Marx has laid down and definitively 
established the conditions of human society 
and human reconciliation, and that, conse- 
quently, one cannot go beyond Marx, 
since he has shown the way which this 
fulfilment had to follow. The prole- 
tariat is the only authentic inter-subjectiv- 
ity, and it alone therefore can realize 
humanity. If it does not succeed, it will 
not be Marx who will be held wrong, but 
history, which will be absurd. Sartre's 
mode of reasoning, which followed the 
same pattern, now tends to simplify itself. 
Sartre thinks, so it seems. that in the West 
capitalism and conservatism have estab- 
lished their reign. Communism alone is 
revolutionary. No doubt, certain forms of 
the communist revolution do not appeal 
ta, him. Had he been the architect, he 
would not have built up a Stalinist State 
as we find it today. But, if the choice is 
absolutely necessary, one cannot but 
choose, says he, the communist camp, the 
camp of revolution and therefore of the 
only hope for humanity. 
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Thus, according to a typically French 
tradition, these twe things are combined. 
pessimism regarding our existing reality 
and the exigency f an absolute political 
hope. That comb-nation was already dis- 
cernible in the naturalist writers. A man 
like Zola gave a Cescription of the world 
he knew without indulgence, but when he 
thought of the future, he was prone to give 
himself up to dreaming. The Existential- 
ists are the representatives of this leftist 
intelligentzia with no illusion about this 
world, but refusing to give up hope and 
unable to dissociate that hope from the 
Marxist movemexts and revolutionary 
words and phrases 

Perhaps another French tradition in- 
clines some intelle:tuals towards totalitari- 
anism. For one ceatury and a half, a quest 
for a substitute religion has been pursued. 
In the famous chaDter on civil religion in 
his Contrat Social. Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
explained, at length, how a strictly national 
religion, which weuld bind the individual 
to the collective, could give to the latter 
an added strength Although he did not 
openly advocate < national religion, his 
book contained emough arguments to sug- 
gest the idea. Szint-Simon and Auguste 
Comte have thougat it out, the first under 
the form of a new Christianity and the 
second under the form of a religion of 
humanity. To these various tentative theo- 
ries. those of Durkheim and of the French 
sociologists could Le added. They thought 
that traditional rel gion was on the verge of 
collapse and tha it belonged to the 
sociologists and scientists to elaborate a 
new religion. 


COMMUNISM: A RELIGION FOR 
INTELLECTUALS 


Communism is the first and the only 
religion of intellectuals whidh has suc 
ceeded. Its founcer was an intellectual, 
in the strict sense of the term, a German 
exile who devoted the greater part of his 
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life to visiting libraries and writing books. 
Its interpreters are intellectuals, and it 
seems to confer upon the intellectuals the 
functions of priests, exegetes, and theolo- 
gians. Originally prophetic, Marxism 
teaches, in its Stalinist transformation, the 
doctrine of the incarnation of the saviour 
in a party, which automatically becomes 
the Church ; the constant reinterpretation 
of the doctrine by the party gives rise to 
an extraordinary scholasticism; finally, 
the transformation of man into a mili- 
tant, the re-conditioning of man in his 
reflexes, thoughts, and. actions, is a mate- 
rialistic version of the ‘new man’. 
Does that religion of intellectuals, which 
is probably the dominant factor of the 


totalitarian State, seduce the French intel- ` 


lectuals? I hesitate to give an answer. I 
am sure that, if they had to live it; they 
would detest it. In his Pensée Captive, 
Milosz has shown how the intellectuals 
both responded to, and escaped from, the 
demand of orthodoxy in the People’s 
Democracies. The intellectuals, condemn- 
ed to orthodoxy by the omnipotent State, 
try to escape from the prison. They 
escape from it mentally by giving to 
themselves an interpretation of the official 
ideology, which enables them to say the 
words that are required without believing 
in them. From a distance, in the ideoc- 
ratic State, the ideology that serves as 
the foundation of the State exercises a 
kind of fascination not only on French 
intellectuals, but on those of the whole 
world. 

In itself, in its ideological content, 
_ secular religion is sufficiently absurd. The 
development of western capitalism has 
been quite different from what the Marxist~ 
previsions announced. The Soviet States 
fulfil the functions which Marxism attrib- 
uted to the capitalist States, i. they 
develop the forces of production. Yet, 
that closed ideological system, put in the 
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hands of ingenious interpreters, never 
fails and, consequently, cannot but exer- 
cise a certain amount of attraction. One 
does not believe in it; yet, one does not 
reject it radically. One tries to preserve 
the system of words, even when one does 
not interpret it literally. One will \say 
that the version of the doctrine given at 
a certain moment by the general secretary 
of the party is not the true version, but 
one goes on repeating that socialism is 
inevitable, and that the Soviet method is 
the-only one that leads to socialism, ctc. 
For some reason or other, one remains 
within that ideological universe. 

The reason why one remains thus within 
it may, perhaps, be that the leftist intelli- 
gentzia which has triumphed, since it 
dominates the modern world, is disap- 
pointed by its success. At the present 
hour, the immense majority of intellec- 
tuals, including those of the right, think 
according to the system of leftist intellec- 
tuals. Modern thought is totally imma- 
nentist in character. We are all convinced 
—or we speak as if we were so—that the 
essential objectives of the State are the 
development of the forces of production, 
economic progress, comfort for all, and 
equality of all men. The political values 
of the left have won the day. But that 
victory implies also a defeat: the world, 
transformed by technology, has become 
neither reasonable nor peaceful, and men 
have not changed. Scientific and technical 
progress is evident. Social and moral prog- 
ress has not followed. 

FRENCH INTELLECTUALS FORSAKING 

COMMUNISM 

What will become of the secular religion 
in the future? Much depends, no doubt, 
on the internal evolution of Russia. In 
France, I think that the semi-fascination 
of an ideology in which one does not really 
believe, but which one cannot altogether 
throw overboard is already on the wane. 
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Although French leftist intelligentzia is 
bound to remain what it is—critical, dis- 
satisfied, more or less revolutionary, at least 
in words—, the seduction of communism 
is slowly disappearing. The Marxist proph- 
ecy is more and more contradicted by 
the -facts of the western world Marxism 
may, perhaps, rigorously apply to oriental 
societies—and it is a remarkable fact that 
the account of English capitalism given 
by Marx in the middle of the nineteenth 
century should apply to what Asia may 
have known of capitalism. When the west- 
ern world is concerned, it is perfectly 
evident that the regime of property is not 
the decisive phenomenon, that the standard 
of life depends on productivity and not on 
the economic regime, and that planning is 
not a miraculous means of creating wealth 
The obsession as regards the rule of prop- 
erty, the idea that planning represents 
the end of prehistory and the beginning 
of the reign of liberty, all these are so 
incompatible with what we know from 
experience that one is apt to think that 
both men of letters and experts will finally 
give them up. 

We know better and better what techni- 
cal progress can give and what it cannot 
give. The social sciences explain clearly 
enough what can be expected from tech- 
nical and scientific development. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to imagine that 
great event called revolution, full with the 
exultation of a feast and the terror of a 
catastrophe, which will sweep away at one 
blow the existing state of affairs. It is not 
totalitarianism which attracts, it is the revo- 
lutionary myth; and the revolutionary 
myth is the myth of a great rupture. What 
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is the use of dreaming of the great rupture 
in a period when transformations occur 
every day? Our sccieties built by techni- 
cians are too quick y transformed to leave 
room for dreaming of some extraordinary 
event which would overthrow them brut- 
ally. It is reasonakle to think that verbal 
revolutionarism amd the fidelity to the 
sacred formulae of the lefts of the last 
century have today outlived their climax 
After all, the intel ectuals who, today, in 
France, flirt with the left seem to re-enact 
in the fifties what we have experienced in 
the thirties. Revolutionary declarations 
today, including those of Jean-Paul Sartre, 
belong to the realm of comedy. If there 
were a revolution, it would happen chiefly 
with the aid of the Red Army, and, in that 
case, it would be anything but exulting. 
Hence, I hope—I ain almost inclined to 
say, I believe—that the intellectuals in the 
West are slowly coming back from revolu- 
tion to wisdom. They will not give up 
their function as critics. I do not wish 
them to be perfectls integrated in a collec- 
tive personality. Already, in certain coun- 
tries. their adaptation is as much feared 
as their dissidence. In France, one expects 
them to come back -o their motherland and 
to democracy, not to eulogize it, but to 
Their task is great, if they 
agree to fulfil it without escape towards 


reform it. 
vituperation or towards Utopia To say 
‘No’ to reality does not imply that onc 
should say ‘Yes’ to childish dreams ; neither 
does it imply that one should oppose to our 
existing imperfect :ociety the mirage of a 
Utopian society and thus discourage effort 


towards action. 
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EFORE we discuss Assam and her 

culture, it is wise to state certain 

fundamental implications of any cul- 
ture or civilization, which are often for- 
gotten. No civilization, in its widest sense, 
is autochthonous, nor can it flourish within 
a cloistered shelter. Any particular type 
of human behaviour is the complex prod- 
uct of an impact, an inter-play, of differ- 
ent forces. History, as the late Henry 
Ford declared, might be ‘bunk’, but it is 
the expression of a collective mind, the 
creation and emergence of new concepts, 
of new ideas and ideals. ‘The phenomenon 
of one group influencing another is not a 
mere historical accident, but a natural fact 
and a sociological necessity. Ancient 
Egyptians may have been influenced by 
proto-Sumerians, but they, in their turn, 
influenced Babylon and Assyria and the 
Near East. The Cretans influenced the 
Greek, and Greece influenced Rome and 
Persia ; and Greece, again, was influenced 
by the Mycenaeans. Roman law, codes, 
and ideas are at the root of the modern 
western civilization, though Byzantine 
Greece was also sufficiently coloured by 
the East. 

Thus, when we talk of Assamese culture, 
Marathi language, Bengali literature, 
Tamil art, or Telugu sculpture, we have 
to recognize that a narrow territorial 
patriotism is out of court, and that we are 
in a sphere where we have to give as well 


as to take. This very general proposition 
has to be restated, because, in our eager- 
ness to prove a particular thesis, we lose 
sight of a basic principle. But, at the 
same time, it is obvious that every civili- 
zation ‘creates a style of its own, and has 
its distinctive features. As Dr. Radha- 
krishnan has pointed out, civilization is 
based on a dream. Its codes and conven- 
tions, its ways of life and habits of mind 
are poised on a dream. When the dream 
prevails, civilization advances; when the 
dream fails, civilization goes down. ‘If 
we are attempting to ascertain the limits 
of any given civilization,’ as Professor 
Toynbee says, ‘either spatial or temporal, 
we find, as a matter of fact, that the 
aesthetic taste is the surest as well as the 
subtlest. It speaks in clearer accents than 
either politics or economics.’ Further, a 
study of history and culture is not merely 
a résumé of the story of monarchs and 
generals, but a study in the evolution 
of literature, language, art, ethnology, and 
religion, and its reaction on the social 
structure and the body politic. 

To a vast majority of Indians, Assam is 
just a land of jungles and tea gardens, 
black magic and witchcraft, violent eath- 
quakes and raging rivers. Her flora and 
fauna, her tribals and their customs, 
mighty rhinos and wild elephants, dancing 
Lusheis and hunting Nagas excite the 
curiosity of the outside world. A Gaii, a 
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Grierson, or a Gordon would write about 
her ; anthropologists rush to regain a para- 
dise lost ; and geologists go thither to track 
the trail of a wealth sheltered in the womb 
of mother earth. But the fact remains 
that Assam and her pattern of life and 
her attempt to evolve a composite culture 
are not known beyond the historian’s den 
or the scientist’s ken. Few realize that, 
apart from Assam’s political and strategic 
value, a great human integration is slowly 
taking place there. 


THE RACIAL BACKGROUND 


Assam is a land of contrasts, where 
diverse races, castes, and creeds have met 
at different levels of its civilization in 
different ages. Each of them has contrib- 
uted its own share to the common 
national heritage behind which lurk the 
race-memories of past traditions. Even 
nature here adds to the amazing diversity. 
Yet there is an inner unifying force which 
is at work in an assimilative process. The 
vehicles through which a group-mind pri- 
marily integrates are language, literature, 
manners and customs, religious beliefs, and 
ethical values. In Assam, this process of 
racial and cultural synthesis first began in 
the Brahmaputra valley, the rich alluvial 
tracts of which attracted new comers from 
the north and north-east, i.e. from Tibet, 
China, and Burma, who gradually pushed 
the older inhabitants into the hills. The 
first to arrive in Assam, after the wave of 
Negritos had passed leaving behind some 
traces of their race, were the Austric-speak- 
ing proto-Australoids, the Khasis and Jain- 
tias being their modern representatives 
The matrilineal structure of their society, 
the Bihu and Nongkrim dances, the ter- 
raced cultivation called Zhum, and the 
stone megaliths are still the remnants of 
that archaic origin. They have also hand- 
ed down an embryonic oral literature, 
mainly songs and poems, preserving memo- 
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ries of race-movement of a primitive pas- 
toral society. The Dravidians and the 
Kiratas or Mongoloids, such as the Bodos, 
They have left their 
impress on the social body of Assam. 
Then came the Aryans, whose influence 
has shaped the Assamese culture. 
rūpa and Pragjyotisa were known in the 
days of the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 


came subsequently. 


Kama- 


rata. Kamariipa is mentioned in Raghu’s 
diguijaya. We hear in the Mahabharata 
the names of Naraka and Bhagadatta, 
Bana, Usa, Aniruddha, Ulūpī, Babhruva- 
hana, Hidimba, and Ghatotkaca, all of 
whom hailed from this region. With the 
coming of the Aryans, Assam passed into 
the main current of Indian history. There 
is a story in the Satapatha Branmana 
of the carrying of the sacrificial fire from 
Sarasvati towards the east. The name 
Pragjyotisa was probably derived from 
pragjyotis, i.e. the dawn. Their earliest 
eastern settlement was the region of Videha 
or Mithila. There are reasons to believe 
that there was direct contact between 
Mithila and Kamariipa. Kamariipa thus 
became an outpost of Aryan infiltration 
in the east and, perhaps, culturally devel- 
oped even before Pundra (North Bengal) 
and Magadha (South Bihar), though the 
Nandas and the Mauryas were lords of the 
Pracyas and the Gangaradhas. The 
Aitareya Brahmana mentions even Pundras 
as dasyus, and Baudhiyana treats them as 
sankirnayon: (of mixed birth) and there- 
fore outside the pale of Vedic culture. In 
Kalika Purana, it is said that Naraka was 
brought up in Videha, conquered Pragjyo- 
tisa, and killed King Gholaka. Assam’s 
subsequent history is the story of her 
gradual Aryanization, particularly of Kama- 
rūpa, i.e. the present Brahmaputra valley, 
from the borders of Sadiya right up to a 
portion of North Bengal. 


ASSAM AND HER CULTURE 


THE AGE OF BHASKARAVARMAN 

Some say that the Bodos, i.e. the Mongo- 
loids of Tibeto-Burman origin, were the 
founders of Kamariipa. According to Pad- 
manatha Vidyavinod, the inscriptions of 
Bhaskaravarman (seventh century A.D.) 
show that, from about the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., there were many Brahmanas 
and Kayasthas in Kāmarūpa. In a single 
village of Kamaripa, there were two hun- 
dred Brahmanas. Hiuen-Tsang saw hun- 
dreds of deva temples in the country. He 
remarked that the language spoken in 
Kamartpa, though dissimilar in many 
points, bore some similarity with that 
spoken in Mithila. Bhaskaravarman, who 
was the contemporary of Harsa and 
Saganka, was a great lover of learning. In 
the Nidhanpur copperplate inscriptions, 
Bhaskaravarman is stated to be the reveal- 
er of Aryan religion by dispelling the 
accumulated darkness of kaliyuga, by the 
judicious use of his revenues. 

The nature of the Kamariipa culture of 
that age may be best judged by Bhaskara- 
varman’s gifts to Harsavardhana, which 
consisted of a Halali silk coat, a well- 
tanned soft skin, an umbrella decorated 
with jewels, a book written on polished 
bark, fragrant aguru wood, musk, a mat 
with fine and coloured cane laths, fine 
molasses in an earthen jar, a pair of Bamini 
ducks in a gold embroidered cage, a 


quantity of finely spun yarn and Muga. 


silk, jack-fruit, and cocoanut. 

After the Varmans, the Mlecchas and the 
Palas (different from the Palas of Bengal) 
ruled. Tantricism and Saivism gained 
ground, as also the Sahajiya Natha cult. 
Matsyendranatha and Abhinavagupta be- 
came respected names. A number of 
images of Ganesa, Durga, and Siva, en- 
graved on rocks, have been found. Several 
specimens of architecture, supposed to have 
been executed in the days of Bhaskaravar- 
man, and also perhaps earlier, in the sixth 
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century, show, according to R. D. Banerjee, 
that the outlines of the plinth bear the 
same motifs and figures as those found in 
the northern provinces. Some of their 
ornamentations are similar to those of the 
temples of Orissa. There was also the 
caitya window pattern. 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


Both in legend and in history, Siva- 
worship appears to have been the most 
popular form of religion in early times 
in Assam. Fifteen places were sacred to 
Siva, as against five to Devi and five to 
Visnu. According to the Burafijis (histor- 
ical chronicles of the Ahoms), Šiva- 
worship was first introduced by Jalpegvara, 
a king of Jalpaiguri. Bana was a Siva- 
worshipper. It is held by many that Siva 


-was, at first,/a non-Aryan god associated 


With phallic worship. Keith believes that 
Vedic Rudra was really a syncretic dcity 
and that Tamil Siva indicated a red ' 
man. The sage Upamanyu propagated the 
worship of the joint symbols of the divine 
male and female creative principles of the 
universe. As Gopinath Rao points out, 
the male and female principles are in- 
separable and are ever found together in 
cosmic evolution, and the real import of 
the concept of Ardhanarifgvara is the 
worship of the dual principle of Siva and 
Sakti in the shape of linga and yoni. The 
worship of the yoni aspect of the Mother 
Goddess or Sakti, seen in Kamaripa, was 
probably prevalent among the Australoids, 
and the famous Kamakhya temple en- 
shrines perhaps an old Austric deity in a 
new setting. This goddess was later iden- 
tified with Tripura Bala or Tripura Sun- 
dari of the later Tantras. 

There was also, side by side, a growth 
of the Vasistha cult. Buddhism had, by 
this time, through Kalacakrayana, Vajra- 
yana,- Mantrayana, and Sahajayana, de- 
generated into a Tantric ritualism. Lama 
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Taranatha speaks of many Buddhists taking 
shelter in Khasi, Jaintia, and Kuki king- 
doms. A debased form of Mother cult 
and memories of animism, devil-worship, 
and snake cults added to the catalogue of 
beliefs. 


THE AHOMS AND THEIR LANGUAGE 


It was at this time that a great event 
occurred in Assam, which influenced 
powerfully its future course of history and 
shaped its culture. We refer to the advent 
of the Ahoms, who gave their name to 
Assam. Akin to Shans and Thais, they 
were an immigrant race-group who invaded 
Assam seven centuries ago and settled 
there. The name Assam is a phonetic 
vagary. Robinson and Gait took it to 
mean unrivalled or unequalled or peerless 
The people perhaps used to regard the 
Ahoms as such. But the conquerors soon 
became the conquered They were com- 
pletely Aryanized. Their kings became 
Hindu kings and claimed descent from 


Indra. They added the title ‘ svargadeva’ 
to their names. A study of the Burafijis— 
about which Grierson writes, ‘The 


Assamese are justly proud of their national 
literature. In no department have they 
been more successful than in a branch of 
study in which India, as a rule, is curiously 
deficient ’—reveals the story of a great cul- 
tural impact and a mighty absorption. The 
language that developed, as a result of this 
impact, was predominantly Aryan in origin, 
with a strong leaven of a non-Aryan 
Ahomia element. 

Modern Assamese is the direct descen- 
dant of the old Pracya-Magadhi Apa- 
bhrathSa, and is closely agnate to Bengali. 
Even today, the spoken language of North 
Bengal and West Assam seems to form one 
dialect group. It is also necessary to re- 
member that Assamese is the language of 
only a small part of the territory of Assam, 
as defined today. More precisely the pres- 
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ent Assamese is the language of Kamarupa, 
which in ancient times comprised a portion 
of North Bengal, tae Brahmaputra valley, 
and a few other d-stricts of Assam. The 
Assamese language. under independent 
kings and in the context of an entirely 
self-contained socia. life, became a separate 
speech, according to Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, though the sister dialect in 
North Bengal accepted the vassalage of the 
literary speech of Bengali. 

The script adop-ed for the Assamese 15 
also the same kutelc-lipt. Some of the verses 
of Dakervacan, Ca-yapada, Siinya Purana, 
and Mayandmatirgin as also the works of 
the earlier poets lik2 Rudra Kandali, Hema 
Sarasvati, Mankara_ Duregavara, and Pitam. 
bara show two distinct trends, namely. 
choral songs, such as ‘ oja-pal:’ and man- 
fas, and translations and adaptations of 
stories from the ep:cs and the Puranas. In 
this connection, it is worth remembering 
Madhava Kandali who, basking in the 
patronage of Varatiraja Sri Mahamanikya 
and Kamta kings, retold, in simple vernac- 
ular, the story of the Ramdyana to an 
appreciative audierce. 


SANKARA DEVé’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


The advent of Sankara Deva and Ma- 
dhava Deva heralded a new age. The 
former placed before Assam the doctrine 
of EkaSarana, a democratic monotheistic 
creed not divorced from old Indian moor- 
ings, but with the promise of a new life 
and spirit, with a literature of its own 
It can be safely asserted that Assam’s 
mediaeval Vaisnava literature, little known 
in the rest of India, is in no way inferior 
to that which developed in other parts of 
the country. Sankara Deva’s contribution 
to Assam’s cultural life is so overwhelming 
that it may be said that his was the crea- 
tive genius of a sav.our. He was a saviour 
not with the sworl, but with the spirit 
He was a saint, phdosopher, poet, prophet. 
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and God-intoxicated man, with ideas far 
ahead of his times. Sankara Deva rein- 
troduced the old dramatic performances 
such as ankia-nat, yatra, jhumur, and folk, 
dances and songs such as dhulia, acrobatics, 
and mask-dances, 

There is one point, however, which 
should not be missed in a history of the 
cultural impact of this period, i.e. the re- 
markable growth of a common medium 
which developed among the Vaisnava 
devotees all over North India as a vehicle 
of ecstatic expression. It is a mixed dialect 
of Bengali, Assamese, Maithili, Hindi, 
Rajasthani, and local dialects, and is 
known as Brajabuli. 

Though Sankara Deva is claimed to be 
the originator of Assamese prose, his 
ankia-nats, on which this claim is. based, 
are nothing but a combination of songs 
and lyrics put in a dramatic form. Actu- 
ally, Assamese prose developed from the 
mantra texts and carit-pufis. Bhatta 
Deva was the first great prose-writer. Later 
on, the Burafijis and diplomatic corre- 
spondence gave rise to mongrel prose. 
Assam is lucky in that it has an immense 
historical literature in the shape of records 
called Burafijis. These Burafijis are im- 
portant sources of information, but they 
are full of local colour and have to be 
critically sifted. In this respect, a great 
pioneering work has been done by Dr. S. 
K. Bhuiyan, whose edition of the Burafijis 
is a national asset. 

INDIA IN MINIATURE 

It is not possible within the orbit of this 
short review to do justice to all the cul- 
tural trends that developed in Assam dur- 
ing the last five hundred years, but a 
critical study of its culture points to one 
basic fact that it is a story of integration 
and assimilation. That is its inward 
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trend, its vitality, and its challenge. 
Though, in the outward context of yester- 
day, even geographical unity was not 
considered a reality, the urge of history 


has been to coalesce, to unite. Today, it 
is more than a necessity. 
Assam covers sixty thousand square 


miles, of which twenty thousand comprise 
the plains and forty thousand the hills. 
Two-thirds of her people, however, live in 
the plains and one-third in the hills. 
One sees here contrasts in extremes— 
contrasts in cultural outlook, in thought, 
habits, and ways of life. One finds differ- 
ent ethnic types and cultural backgrounds, 
a mixture of extremes from old Austric 
to the most modern, brought about, 
successively, through ‘Tibeto-Mongolian, 
Dravido-Aryan, Islamic, and western infil- 
tration. Here are the Nagas, the Lusheis. 
the Mizos, the Khasis, the Garos, the 
Mikirs, the Hindus, the Mohammedans, 
and the Christians, all contributing their 
quota to the present-day life and culture 
of this ancient picturesque land. 

The historian should build up the 
living picture of the people’s movements, 
the conflict and assimilation of ideas and 
ideals, of customs and prejudices, and of 
beliefs and rituals. Here, the attempt 
should be to take history away from racial 
or territorial grooves and conceive it as 
something related to an integrated human 
movement. In India, Assam is the best 
place for such a study. It is India in 
Miniature, a cross-section of Indian civili- 
zation, a fine piece of its cultural mosaic 
The problem today, as it has been for 
centuries in Assam as well as in India as 
a whole, is the problem of integration— 
cultural, social, political, and administra- 
tive. Assam’s history is a pointer and a 
guide in this respect. 


Institute News 


SEMINAR 


At the request of UNESCO, as part of its larger plan to study traditional 
cultures in South-East Asia, the Institute has undertaken a s-udy of the present 
state of the traditional arts and the traditional uses of Indian literature in 
the community life of villages near Calcutta. In this connection, the Institute 
will hold a seminar in two sessions on the 26th and 27th May 


May 26 Traditional Arts 


Speakers: Benoy Ghose, M. A. 
‘Traditional Arts and Crafts 
Professor Niharranjan Ray, M.A, D.Lett. & Phill. 
‘The Present and Future of Traditional Arts’ 
President: Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., F.N I. 
‘The Effect of Urbanization 
May 27 Traditional Literature 


Speakers: Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, I.A., Ph.D. 
‘The Epics and Traditional Songs’ 
Asutosh Bhattacharya, M.A. 
‘Lileratuie Associated with Religious 
Ceremonies’ 
Arabinda Poddar, M.A., D.Pail. 
‘Drama and Allied Literalu-e’ 
President: Srikumar Banerjee, MA. PLD, MLA. 


May Lectures 


Al 6 p.m. 
May 12 Rabindranath and International Culture 
Speaker: Kalidas ae M.A., D.Litt. 
President: N. C. Ghosh, M. Inst. T. (London) 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIA 
May 5 What Is Culture? 


Discussion 
introduced by: Professor Niharranjan Ray, M A., D.Lett. & Phill 
Participants: Dr. J. A. Kitchin, J. A. O’Brien, 

N. C. Ghosh, Father P. Falbn, 

Pierre Amado, and Amiya kumar Mazumdar 
President: Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc, FNI. 


May 19 Obstacles to International Understanding 


Discussion 
introduced by: Dr. J A. Kitchin 
Director, United States Information Service 
Participants: Professor (Miss) A. G. Stock, Dr Kalidas Nag, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, N. C. Ghosh, 
Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, ani Hira Lall Chopra 
President: Saila Kumar Mukherjee 
Speaker, West Bengal Legiskitive Assembly 
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Christ and the Modern World 


H J. TAYLOR, M SC., PH.D. 


Christmas ts observed each year at the Institute by a special 
meeting held to discuss the life and teaching of Jesus. Last 
Christmas, Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal of the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta, was invited to speak on the 
subject. Has lecture is reproduced below. 


F we approach the subject of Christ 

and the modern world without any 

presuppositions, it would strike us as 
a very extraordinary one Jesus was born 
in or about the year which we call 6 B.c.; 
there is some doubt as to the exact date. 
He was of Jewish stock, belonging to the 
hill district of Galilee in northern Pales- 
tine The country had the status of a 
border region on the eastern frontier of 
the Roman Empire. Hellenistic influence 
was strong in Galilee, but the country was 
ruled by the Idumaean king Herod the 
Great, and, after his’ death in 4 B.C., 
Galilee was ruled by his son Herod Anti- 
pas during the whole career of Jesus 
Rome was the suzerain power, and the 
southern territory of Judea was governed 
by a Roman procurator. 

Jesus learned the trade of a carpenter, 
and had no special education as we under- 


stand the term. About the age of thirty- 
three, he became, rather suddenly, a 
travelling preacher, and gathered around 
him a small group of followers. His public 
career may have lasted only one year, 
certainly not more than three He came 
under the adverse notice of the authorities, 
and was executed as a criminal by the 
Roman procurator on an evidently false 
charge of treason. The date of this event. 
is, again, slightly uncertain, but the bal- 
ance of evidence is in favour of Friday, 
the 18th March, A.D. 29. 

Jesus was not a statesman nor a politigal 
thinker; he commanded no armies and 
raised no rebellion ; he made no contribu- 
tions to philosophy or science ; and he left 
nothing at all in writing. The record of 
his life is fragmentary, and all his record- 
ed utterances in the gospels could be 
spoken in a couple of hours. Since the 
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days of Jesus, the world has seen more 
than nineteen centuries of tumultuous 
history. Is it not, then, a most amazing 
thing that we all admit the relevance of 
the theme of today’s talk? There is no 
figure in history who confronts the modern 
world so insistently as does this itinerant 
preacher’ of ancient Galilee, this - Jesus, 
who is called the Christ. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY 


The first thing to say about Jesus is that 
he is an historical figure, and it is not 
possible to dissociate him from history 
Jesus is not a myth, in spite of the efforts 
that have been made to prove him so. It 
is true that the references in contemporary 
classical writings are scanty, and this 1s 
natural enough, for, until the Christian 
movement expanded, there was no reason 
why an obscure Galilean should attract 
the attention of Roman authors But 
there is enough, apart from anything else, 
to fix Jesus securely in the framework of 
history. The historian Tacitus, explain- 
ing Nero’s attempt to evade the responsi- 
bility for the burning of Rome in A.D. 64, 
tells us that ‘Nero set up as the culprits 
and punished with the utmost refinement 
of cruelty a class hated for their abomina- 
tions, who are commonly called Christians 
Christus, from whom their name is deriv- 
ed, was executed at the hands of the 
procurator Pontius Pilate’. ‘There are 
other references in Suetonius and Pliny 
the Younger Nor must we forget the 
historicity of the gospels themselves. 
There is no other literature that has en- 
duged more searching scrutiny and critical 
inquiry over a long period of years, by 
both Christian and non-Christian scholars ; 
as a result of this scrutiny the substantial 
integrity of the gospels stands unimpaired 
Jesus, I repeat, cannot be dismissed as a 
myth 

But when we say that Jesus is an histor- 
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ical figure, it is not merely to assert that 
he was a real persen who lived and died 
in Palestine. It is also to assert that his 
life is not an isolated phenomenon, but 
that he belongs tc the historical process 
and, in particular, that we must see him 
against the backgrcund of Jewish history. 
I would not go so far as to say that the 
gospels are meaningless apart from the Old 
Testament—that is surely not true—but 
Jesus is in the geat succession of the 
Jewish prophets, and, indeed, the prophet- 
ic movement founc its fulfilment in him. 
The Old Testament, for all its variety, is 
not simply a misc2llaneous collection of 
literature. It has a single central theme, 
and that theme is the sovereignty of God. 
All the petty strivirg of men is as nothing 
when seen against “he great cosmic divine 
purpose. ‘Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it: 
except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but ir vain’ (Ps. 127) Or 
again, in ‘Isaiah’, ‘Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven vith the span, and com- 
prehended the du.t of the earth in a 
measure, and weigied the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance? ...It is 
he that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhibitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers ’. , 

To the Jews, the signifcance of history 
was to be found ir the purposes of God, 
not in the purpcse- of man. Isaiah, who 
was both a patriot and a statesman, stood 
on the walls of his beloved Jerusalem and 
saw the besieging ìordes of the Assyrian 
army. But, to him, it was the hammer 
in the hand of the Lord: ‘O Assyrian, 
the rod of mine anger!’ God was using 
the mighty empire of Assyria as a work- 
man uses a tool, a tool which itself will 
one day be broken and thrown away. 
This majestic conception of history as the 
stage upon which the great purposes of 
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God are unfolded was, perhaps, the 
greatest contribution of Jewish insight to 
the world’s religious thought. 

The thought and teaching of Jesus im- 
plies all this. He fulfilled and perfected 
what had gone before. But it is equally 
true that he is again the starting point of 
a new historical process. Through nine- 
teen centuries he has been a dynamic 
moving force. His message has often been 
tragically misunderstood, even by his pro- 
fessed followers, and his name has been 
associated with tumult and disaster, with 
warfare and oppression, and with every 
kind of evil. But it has also called forth 
heroism and saintliness, unselfish love and 
the purest devotion. If there bad been 
no record at all of Jesus, it would be 
necessary to postulate him, for history can- 
not be understood without him. 


THE MODERN WORLD 


Coming to the modern world, can we 
now dismiss Jesus, or does he still stand 
above it as its guide, its judge, and its 
saviour? The very use of the word 
“modern” suggests that there is something 
new about it, and it is worth while ex- 
amining the extent to which this is true. 
If one looks at the history of man’s techno- 
logical progress, one may distinguish 
four distinct periods. There is, firstly, 
what we may call prehistory, which lasted, 
from the time man first appeared on the 
earth, for a period of possibly 200,000 
years. This period has no written records, 
and its story has to be pieced together 
from the fragmentary evidence gathered 
by the anthropologists. 

The second period began rather sud- 
denly about 7,000 years ago, when corpo- 
rate communities were established in the 
river valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, 
the Indus, and elsewhere. It was marked 
by the development of the arts of build- 
ing, agriculture, animal husbandry, pot- 
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tery, metallurgy, and finally of a written 
language. Civilizations rose and declined. 
There were striking achievements and 
advances, but the basic pattern remained 
unchanged until almost modern times. 
The pattern was determined by the fact 
that almost the only source of power 
available to man was the power of human 
and animal muscles. When the Assyrian 
swept through Syria, he travelled as fast 
as a horse could carry him; when Napo- 
leon swept across Europe, 2,500 years 
later, he travelled no faster. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built by human sweat 
and toil, so were the great cathedrals of 
medieval Europe, and, until a century and 
a half ago, no other power was known. 

The third period began about a century 
and a half ago. The coming of steam, 
and later of electricity and oil, brought 
about changes that have increasingly trans- 
formed the whole pattern of human living. 
The period has been marked by the 
industrial revolution, rapid urbanization, 
and an accelerating rate of increase in the 
population. It has also seen very remark- 
able social and political developments. 

There is reason to believe, however, that 
we are already in a fourth period The 
coming of atomic power represents a 
change probably far more significant than 
the coming of steam. This atomic age 
has only just been born, and one cannot 
yet foresee the changes in the pattern of 
human living which it will bring about. 
But one cannot doubt that they will be 
great. 

As we survey these four periods, the 
most striking feature is the acceleration of 
the tempo of human living. The first 
period lasted 200,000 years, the second 
6,000 years, the third 150 years, and the 
fourth was born only a dozen years ago. 
It is not only that our world is radically 
different from that of our forefathers, but 
it is a rapidly changing world. They 
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could plan tor a future which, in its gener- 
al pattern and broad outlines, was known. 
We must plan for a future which is un- 
known, for a pattern of life which we 
cannot foresee. 


THE UNCHANGING. WORLD 


From the scientific and technological 
points of view, then, we do have to face 
an essentially new and modern world, 
utterly different from the world which 
Jesus knew. But I doubt whether this is 
true in other ways. It is not true in 
literature. Primitive astrology and alchemy 
have given way before the advance of 
modern science, and have now only an 
antiquarian interest. But Homer and 
Euripides have not been superseded by 
H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw. The 
great classics of East and West are as valid 
today as they were in their own times. 
Fashions have altered, techniques have 
changed, but great literature has an abid- 
ing quality, a permanence, which tran- 
scends any attempt to divide literary history 
into progressive periods. One might say 
the same of other fields of human thought 
and achievement And man himself has 
not essentially changed throughout the 
course of observable history The condi- 
tions for achieving full bodily develop- 
ment are more fully understood, but, 
apart from that, it is questionable whether 
moderi man is in any way physically 
superior to his paleolithic ancestors Nor 
has his brain capacity changed : there is 
no evidence that any modern man is the 
intellectual superior of, say, Aristotle. We 
lappen to know more, that is all. 

When we look at the moral and spiritual 
side of man’s nature, it is doubtful if we 
can speak of a modern world at all. The 
men with whom Jesus had to deal were 
men of like passions to ourselves They 
had similar hopes and fears, the same irra- 
tional prejudices, the 
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Thev loved and hated as we do, they fell 
into the same sirs. The men of the 
gospels are the man of our own expe- 
rience: the crafty Caiaphas; Herod, the 
cruel and licentious despot; Judas, who 
yielded to the lov2 of money; Thomas, 
who demanded evidence before he be- 
lieved—we can mutch them all in the 
world of today. Think of the brilliant 
character sketches in those incomparable 
parables of Jesus—=he man who built on 
sand ; the woman who swept her house for 
the lost coin; the father who welcomed 
home his prodigal son; the man who 
buried his talent—hese do not belong to 
some primitive age, they are the very men 
and women we all know. We may recall 
that verse in the third epistle of John, 
towards the end o` the New Testament: 
‘I wrote unto the Church: but Duotre- 
phes, who loveth tc have the pre-eminence 
among them, recemeth us not.’ What a 
vivid figure! One can picture Diotrephes 
putting John’s let-er in his pocket, and 
refusing to read it to the meeting Dio- 
trephes is a man we all know 

In these ways. tle world has not chang- 
ed. The voice of Jesus is not a voice 
crying from the past. We cannot say that 
he came to some primitive world that has 
passed away ; he came to the modern world, 
and his message is as relevant today as it 
was nineteen hundred years ago Jesus 
was not particularl, concerned with science 
and technology, vith man’s capacity for 
knowledge and power. much 
more concerned wth man’s sinful nature, 
with his capacity for love and devotion 
When he was asked what was the greatest 
commandment, he did not quote from 
Genesis and say, ‘ Thou shalt conquer the 
earth and subdue it’, but he quoted from 
Deuteronomy: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thv heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind and with 


He was 
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all thy strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ 


JESUS AND COMMUNISM 


The modern world, then, is a new world 
only in certain very restricted senses, but 
there are, of course, ideas which have re- 
ceived special emphasis in our own times. 
We may glance briefly at one or two of 
these. The most obvious is the emergence 
of communism. ‘This has a very direct 
bearing on our subject, for communism is 
a system which officially repudiates all 
religion, and Christianity in particular. 
The relation of communism to religion, 
and especially to the teaching of Jesus, 
presents a very complex problem, the more 
so as the communism of Marx and Engels 
differs in several respects from that which 
has been exemplified in Soviet Russia. In 
a sense, communism is itself a religion, 
for it occupies the same place in the life 
and thought of its followers that religions 
occupy for those who believe in them. It 
provides a source of authority, a goal to 
be sought, and a code of conduct. It 
gives an interpretation of the meaning and 
purpose of life, and a faith for which men 
may suffer and die. It has its prophets in 
Lenin and Stalin, and its sacred scriptures 
in Das Kapital and The Communist Mani- 
festo. It makes the same absolute claim 
for men’s allegiance as Jesus himself makes, 
and it has, indeed, been described as the 
greatest of the Christian heresies. It may 
even, at times, embody an austere morality 
and a righteous purpose, which can put 
to shame our halting efforts to interpret 
the mind of Jesus in the context of modern 
society. 

While therefore we must not underesti- 
mate the great significance of communism 
and its contribution to the modern world, 
we must note that in some quite funda- 
mental matters, communism stands in 
direct contradiction to the thought, teach- 


ing, and ethic of Jesus. As an atheistic 
system, it rejects entirely the biblical view 
of the sovereignty of God, and the unfold- 
ing of His purposes in history. In partic- 
ular, it repudiates the central faith that 
Christ was the centre of a series of 
historical events and processes in which 
God has sought to draw man to Himself. 
This needs to be stressed, for Christianity 
is so often regarded as a philosophy or a 
system of ethics, which might be compared, 
for example, with dialectical materialism 
or communist ethics. This misrepresents 
Christianity, for, whether we accept it or 
not, the central affirmation of Christianity 
is, in the words of St. Paul, that ‘God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself ’. 

Another contradiction is found in the 
communist doctrine of the supremacy of 
the State. Against this, the individual 
counts for nothing. In communist thought, 
the place of the sinner is occupied by any 
one who impedes the work of the State. 
He is then regarded as an enemy of the 
people, to be ruthlessly purtished. Hence 
the frequent persecutions, purges, and 
liquidations which have marked the ad- 
vance of the communist State. Commun- 
ism recognizes no respect for human 
personality. This is in strong contrast to 
the teaching of Jesus, which stresses the 
unique worth, in the sight of God, of each 
individual human being. This is illus- 
trated in many of the parables, such as 
the parable of the lost sheep, which the 
shepherd seeks for until he finds it. The 
sinner is a person to be sought after and 
redeemed, not an enemy to be destroyed. 
‘It is not the will of your heavenly Father’, 
said Jesus, ‘that one of these little ones 
should perish.’ The contrast could scarcely 
be greater, and the two doctrines are 
incompatible. Sooner or later, the world 
will have to make up its mind which one 
to accept. 
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THE AGE OF SCIENCE 

A feature of the modern world, which 
characterizes it perhaps more strikingly 
than any other, is the dominant place that 
science occupies in our life and thought. 
Science, of course, has its roots in the past, 
and there .was a brilliant false dawn in 
the great age of Greece. The modern 
phase of science began around A.D. 1600, 
but it is only during this century that 
science has really come into its own. It 
is a commonplace to remark that we are 
living in a scientific age, and it may be 
worth while to examine briefly in what 
ways this statement is true. 

It is true, I think, in three distinct ways. 
It is a scientific age, firstly, in the sense 
that science has become one of the major 
deliberate activities of human society. 
This has not always been so. ‘There were 
great scientific thinkers in the past— 
Hipparchus, Archimedes, Ptolemy, Roger 
Bacon, and a host of others—but they 
were individuals who pursued science for 
private reasons. They were not in any 
scientific tradition in the sense in which, 
for instance, the Caesars were in an im- 
perial tradition. Science was an esoteric 
form of private enterprise When the 
modem phase began with the pioneer 
work of Galileo, this still remained true 
The number of those interested in 
‘natural philosophy’ slowly grew, and the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw 
the foundation in Europe of the great 
scientific academies, of which the Royal 
Society was the most notable. But Hooke, 
Halley, Boyle, and Newton witb his 
towering genius, were still essentially men 
of leisure who pursued science for the 
love of it. Science had no place in the 
State, and practically none in the univer- 
sities. This was so even in the nine- 
teenth century. Faraday, one of the 
greatest experimenters of all time, made 
his apparatus with his own hands; he 
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could not have beught a piece of rubber 
tubing or a bunsea burner for a prince's 
ransom. Not unti 1874 did the physical 
sciences find an effective place in Cam- 
bridge with the opening of the Cavendish 
laboratory. Clerk Maxwell was the first 
Cavendish Professor, and I have talked 
with men who knew him. Indeed, to 
some extent, this period of individual 
enterprise in scienze persisted until quite 
recently. Much o: Rutherford’s brilliant 
work was done with simple home-made 
apparatus, and even in my time the age 
of ‘string and secling wax’ had by no 
means passed awar. 

But now, in the space of a few years, 
the pursuit of scentific knowledge has 
become one of the greatest organized activ- 
ities of the modern world. It has become 
a major interest of great and powerful 
States. It has become the task not of 
isolated amateurs, kut of 
almost armies, of highly trained profes- 
sionals. In the West, its budget demands 
a substantial part of national resources. 
Its results are pub-ished in not less than 
26,000 journals, according to one computa- 
tion. This is onc of the most funda- 
mental changes that has ever happened in 
human society, anc ils results no one can 
foresee. 

The second war in which this 
scientific age is in the great transforma- 
tion cf our comman life by technological 
advances. One mzy think of ships and 
aeroplanes, radio communication, tele- 
vision, synthetic foods, contact lenses, 
plastic buttons, and a thousand other 
things, not forgetting that most insidious 
invention of them all, the ubiquitous 
loud-speaker. This theme has often been 
developed, and I need not enlarge upon it. 
These applications of science, as pointed 
out before, have occasioned, in the course 
of a few decades, a change in the pattern 
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of living greater than the changes of the 
preceding sixty centuries. 

There is still a third way in which this 
is a scientific age. It is an age in which 
science has become an object of faith. 
This is so even in the minds of ordinary 
people. Science has attained an extra- 
ordinary prestige in the popular mind, 
and whatever has the air of being scientific 
commands a curious reverence. Science 
has acquired an aura of power and of 
respectability, and there is no surer way of 
condemning anything in the modern world 
than by branding it as unscientific. Every 
advertiser, whether he is selling motor- 
cars or toothpaste, knows this, and he wins 
the confidence of the public by insisting 
on the scientific tests which his product 
has passed, and the scientific merits which 
it claims. The merits may be bogus, as 
indeed they often are, but the magic word 

‘scientific’ works like a charm. 

This trusting faith in science displayed 
by the modern world runs parallel, 
perhaps, to.a certain loss of faith in reli- 
gion. There is a great feeling of power 
about science: science can do things, 
science brings results. It is understand- 
able that men and women should turn to 
it as a cure for all human ills, and believe 
that the salvation of the world lies in 
science. This faith is not entirely ignoble, 
for it does contain some fragments of 
truth. But in the popular mind, at least, 
it is an unreasoning faith, and often 
indistinguishable from superstition. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


This wide-spread but uncritical exalta- 
tion of science in the popular mind finds 
a parallel in the scientific mind. There 
is a conviction that all valid knowledge is 
ascertainable by the scientific method, and 
only by the scientific method. This is 
accompanied by the assertion that logical 
positivism is the only possible philosophy 
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for the scientist. Here, for example, is a 
statement from a well-known modern 
treatise on nuclear physics: ‘It is com- 
monly held by other philosophies that 
the universe is a vast reservoir of truths, 
and that it is the function of the scientist 
to uncover these truths. A logical positiv- 
ist, however, sees no operational way to 
decide whether a given theory or hypo- 
thesis represents “absolute truth” or not. 
As a result, he discards all concepts like 
“truth” or “reality” in his thinking. 
His goal is to give as economical a descrip- 
tion as possible of the sense perceptions 
that come (or that can be made to come) 
within his experience.’ Note how radical 
this is. Anyone who really believes this 
is committed not only to the rejection of 


` the spiritual world, but to the rejection of 


any objective material world as well. 
What lies behind this logical positivism is 
the operational method of physics. 
Quantities like mass, temperature, length, 
and so on are not regarded as things 
which exist independently of ourselves, 
simply waiting for us to discover and 
measure them. They have no physical 
meaning until the operation by which we 
measure them has been defined. They are 
manufactured articles, determined by the 
rules which we ourselves make, and, from 
this point of view, they are subjective 
rather than objective. This operational 
method is indeed essential and inevitable, 
but only as a method. I, at least, see no 
valid reason for elevating it into a philos- 
ophy, which involves the rejection of 
any absolute truth or reality. If faith in 
God is to be rejected, if faith in an order 
of nature is to be rejected, there are no 
valid grounds for replacing them by faith 
in logical positivism. 

After all, there are no grounds for 
supposing that science can be all-inclusive. 
Science represents an attempt to co- 
ordinate our experience, but it is only 
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experience of a particular kind. Broadly 
speaking, science is based on those ele- 
ments of experience which can be 
measured. Science has been defined as 
the metrical aspect of reality. But we 
have other types of experience which 
have an equal claim to recognition. A 
great picture may be described scientific- 
ally as so many square feet of red paint 
and so many of blue, but our perception 
of beauty completely evades this descrip- 
tion. In art, in music, even in ordinary 
humour, we respond to experiences which 
completely transcend the scientific descrip- 
tion. You will find this finely expressed 
by Robert Bridges in his ‘Testament of 
Beauty’: 
Many shy at such doctrin: Science, 
they wil say, 
knoweth nought of this beauty. But 
what kenneth she 
sound? Nothing: tho’ 
science measure true 
every wave-length of ether or air that 
reacheth sense, 
there the hunt checketh, and her keen 
hounds are at fault; 
for when the waves hav pass’d the gates 
of ear and eye 
all scent is lost: suddenly escaped the 
visibles 
invisible; the fine- 
measured motions 
to immeasurable emotion ; the cypher’d 
fractions 
to a living joy that man feeleth to 
shrive his soul. 
The varieties of modern scientific faith 
which I have tried to describe are incom- 
patible with the message chat Jesus brings. 
They are incompatible with religion of 
any kind, or, indeed, with any spiritual 
interpretation of experience. The con- 
flict between science and religion has now 
shifted on to this ground. In Galileo’s 
day, the conflict centred on astronomy. 
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It was held, erroneously as we now know, 
that the literal acceptance of biblical 
cosmology was essential to the Christian 
faith. In Darwir’s day, the conflict 
centred on biolog, and particularly on 
the theory of erolution. This theory 
contradicted the biblical account of 
creation, and in those days the infallibility 
of the Bible was Considered an article of 
faith. The first conflict has passed into 
history, and the second is in process of 
doing so. In each case we see that the 
Church was espou.ing a lost cause, and 
Christian thought has gained greatly by 
discarding erroneows scientific beliefs. But 
the present conflicr goes decper. It con- 
cerns not merely sone superficial accretion 
of belief, which cen be pruned off with 
advantage, but the very essence of the 
faith. It concerns not only Christians, 
but all who have any insight into the 
reality of spiritual values 


PURPOSE AND EVOLUTION 


There is one more feature of the con- 


“flict between science and religion, which, 


in my judgement, has not received the 
attention it deserves. Science rejects 
teleology, i.e. the Coctrine that all things 
in nature were crezted for a purpose, and 
that their develooment and evolution 
represent the gradual fulfilment of that 
purpose. I am no` competent to say how 
far non-Christian religious thought is 
teleological, but Caristianity is most cer- 
tainly so. I have already spoken of the 
leading thought of the Old Testament, 
that God is workimg out His purposes in 
history, and this .s fundamental to the 
thought and teaching of Jesus. He con- 
stantly speaks of the will of God, which 
it is our duty to seek to know and to 
fulfil in our own lives. Jesus sees him- 
self as coming into the world to fulfil the 
will of God, for His great purpose of 
redemption. The idea that the whole of 
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creation is a purposive development, tend- 
ing towards the manifestation of God’s 
glory, is taken up by Saint Paul, as may 
be seen in the eighth chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans. Creation is to be 
understood by reference to the end for 
which it was made. The tree is known 
by its fruits, not by its roots. 

Science turns this completely round. 
Evolution is seen as a process involving 
no purpose, no directing mind. Darwin 
looked for some principle to account for 
the process, and found it in the principle 
of natural selection operating on random 
variations. We now know that all the 
characters of an organism are determined 
by the genes, which are highly complex 
molecular aggregates in the nuclei of the 
cells. As long as the genes remain the 
same, no evolution can occur. But there 
are, occasionally, sudden discontinuous 
changes in the molecular arrangements, 
known as mutations. These mutations are 
the raw material of evolution. Most of 
them are harmful, and the animals or 
plants that carry them do not survive. 
But some are advantageous, and, over a 
period of many generations, are gradually 
established by natural selection. Evolu- 
tion proceeds by a process which is, at 
bottom, entirely random, but over an 
immense period of years it has enabled 
living forms to attain the complexity 
which we observe. 

This is orthodox science, and if it is 
true, there. is no purpose in nature, and 
we ourselves are merely the products of 
blind chance. Many thinkers have found 
this quite incredible. It seems almost un- 
believable that the extraordinary com- 
plexities and apparently purposive adapta- 
tions in the ‘world of nature could have 
resulted from purely fortuitous processes. 
But the argument from incredibility, taken 
by itself, is not very convincing, and may 
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easily be turned the other way round. 
Random processes, given sufficient time, 
will eventually produce any assignable 
result. If you shuffle a pack of cards, it 
is highly improbable that you will find 
them arranged in order in their proper 
suits. But if you go on long enough this 
will eventually happen, and each player 
will be surprised to receive in numerical 
sequence cards of a single suit. But the 
crucial thing is the time factor. To have 


„an appreciable chance of achieving this 


result, one would have to shuffle cards for 
a number of years, which is represented 
by a figure of sixty digits. There is the 
old example of the monkey sitting at the 
typewriter, striking the keys at random. 
It might, by pure chance, type out, say, 
Paradise Lost. Again, it is a question of 
time. One can, however, roughly cal- 
culate the chance that even twenty letters 
at random will make sense, and it is 
incredibly small. The monkey would be 
unlikely to write a single line of poetry if 
it went on for a million years. 

The molecular complexity of a gene is 
of a very much higher order than that of 
a pack of cards or the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the chance of producing order 
by random processes is correspondingly 
less. From this point of view the time- 
scale of evolution is far too short. Living 
organisms have been on this planet for 
some five hundred million years. From 
our present point of view, this is a small 
period and is entirely inadequate to 
allow for the evolution of man from the 
amoeba, if we believe evolution to be a 
fortuitous process. The shortness of she 
time-scale is a very much neglected factor 
in the study of evolution, indeed, I have 
never seen any adequate discussion of it. 
But it lends very strong support, on 
strictly scientific grounds, to the view that 
there is some directive tendency in evolu- 
tion, a mind, a will, and a purpose. 
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JESUS, THE CHRIST 

We have touched on very large prob- 
lems. Although there are movements of 
thought in the modern world which are 
hostile to religion, I believe that the 
deepest religion remains secure. Jesus 
was born into a hostile world: ‘He came 
unto his own, and his own received him 
not.’ Indeed, he saw that the very nature 
of his message would generate hostility, 
and he warned his followers against it: 
“If they have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you.’ Even in the beatitudes 
we find it: ‘Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
name’s sake.’ We find a certain intellec- 
tual hostility in the modern world, but I 
do not think it is likely to be any more 
successful than the older forms in banish- 
ing Christ from the world. Christ’s mes- 
sage is eternal, and it will not be swept 
aside by temporary currents of thought. 

Jesus came not to formulate a philos- 
ophy nor to establish a system of ethics. 
He came to reveal in his own person the 
love of God. ‘I came not to call the 
righteous, he said, ‘but sinners to 
repentance.’ And they came to him, with 
their various needs, and found forgiveness 
and peace. So, through all these nineteen 
centuries, he has drawn men to himself. 
To quote from a modern writer: ‘Each 
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has something fresh to tell, worth the 
telling, some new-found grace.... There 
are those who have viewed him with 
terror in their hearts, and their voices 
quiver and falter tefore the splendour of 
his majesty. “Ther? are those who found 
him clad in rag anc solitary, pleading for 
that which was h-s to take. There are 
those to whom tne recollection of his 
agony brings a pein far more ravishing 
than any personal suffering could inflict ; 
these have found him with tears dimming 
their vision. Agair. there are those whose 
prophetic staring 2yes have pierced the 
outer veil of mystery and glimpsed the 
wonder of the truta eternal. And always 
there are the seekers’ (Leonard Gribble, 
The Jesus of the Feets). 

The Man of Sorrows, the Light of the 
World, the Way, the Truth, the Lamb 
of God, the Good Siepherd, the Redeemer, 
the Judge, the Carpenter, the Lowly, the 
Most High, the Babe in the Manger, the 
Man in Dark Getlsemane, the Crucified, 
the Risen, the Som of God, the Son of 
Man, the Saviour cof the World—all these 
have been his names, and all these he has 
been to those who aave sought and found 
him. Those who .ove him will turn to 
him, and find in him the Christ, the Son 
of God ‘For Gol so loved the world. 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believet2 in him should not 
perish, but have e-ernal lifes 
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N dealing with the linguistic and literary 

history of modern India, usually suffi- 

cient attention is not given to Sanskrit. 
Books on the history of Sanskrit literature, 
of which there are quite a good number, 
speak very little of the latest develop- 
ments. 


SANSKRIT—STILL A LIVING FORCE 


But, as matters stand, Sanskrit is still a 
living force; it has a flowing current, 
however weak. It is the medium of com- 
munication among pundits in different 
parts of the country, and is the vehicle 
of expression of their higher thoughts. It 
is put into use by followers of the different 
religious systems in India, old and new, 
in their religious observances and in study, 
and in their discourses for the propaga- 
tion of their creeds and tenets to secure 
` - proper recognition for them. As a matter 
of fact, even in these days, when Sanskrit 
is fast losing its popularity and its hold 
over the people at large, a fair amount 
of literature, covering all subjects, tradi- 
tional and modern, is being produced in 
Sanskrit in different parts of the country. 

It is difficult to prepare a complete 
record of modern Sanskrit literary enter- 
prises, as few of them have won wide 
appreciation, or even come to be known, 
beyond a very small area. It is only 


Sanskritists, mainly of the old type, who 
have some idea of the Sanskrit writers of 
their own localities. Definite information 
is available regarding very few writers. 
Comparatively recent works, which had the 
good fortune to be printed, have not, 
however, usually been preserved with as 
much care as older works in manuscript. 
Therefore it is very difficult to trace these 
recent works. It is under these limita- 
tions that an attempt is made here to give 
an account of the principal trends in 
modern Sanskrit literature. It is proposed 
to give a rough idea of this extensive 
literature by referring to the names of 
only a few representative works, under 
different categories, out of a large number 
produced during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries; special reference will be 
made to those published in Bengal. 

As already stated, almost all branches of 
Sanskrit learning are represented in the 
writings of Sanskrit authors of the present 
age. We have treatises and commentaries 
on the Vedas, the Upanisads, the texts of 
the different schools of philosophy, the 
Dharma-Sastra, and poetics, and we have 
also original productions in poetry and 
drama. There are also works which per- 
tain to exotic culture. Thus, we have 
translations of, or works based on, well- 
known books in different languages and 
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on various topics. And there are not a 
few journals and periodicals which deal 
with current affairs and carry articles on 
modern topics. 


MODERN WORKS LACK PUBLIC 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


It may be noted that while works of the 
traditional type are better known than 
those treading modern lines, and though 
the latter are more interesting, very few 
modern works appear to have acquired 
popularity. Most of them are seldom 
studied, in spite of all efforts to popu- 
larize them. There is an instance of an 
author of the nineteenth century who, 
with a view to securing some popularity 
for his work, offered a sum of five rupees 
to any scholar who would make a copy 
of his work and use it. Of late, a number 
of modern books and stray writings are 
prescribed as text-books for different 
Sanskrit examinations, with a view to 
popularizing Sanskrit works of recent 
times. But, it has to be confessed, there 
is very little of originality, novelty, or 
merit in most of the Sanskrit works pro- 
duced these days, though they possess 
historical and cultural interest. They are 
generally of an exegetical character. Yet 
one wonders how such a considerable 
volume of literature, as detailed below, 
could be turned out in Sanskrit in the 
midst of various difficulties and draw- 
backs, especially the lack of popular en- 
couragement, for such encouragement was 
switched over to the growing literatures of 
the regional languages. A brief and 
subject-wise survey may now be made. 


WORKS ON VEDIC AND SMRTI 
LITERATURE 


Vedic studies were never very popular 
in Bengal. However, in the nineteenth 
century, a great Vedic scholar of Bengal, 
Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami, made valu- 
able contributions to Vedic literature. He 
published numerous Vedic texts, and wrote 
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Aitareyalocana as z preface to his edition 
of the Aitareya Bratmana. Mm. Chandra- 
kanta Tarkalankaca’s Kdatantra-chandah- 
prakrıyā is a treatse on Vedic grammar, 
written in accordance with the principles 
of the Katantra scool. 

In Dharma-sastr: literature, the works 
of Mm. Chandrakanta Tarkalankara, Mm. 
Krishnanath Nyaya>anchanana, and Kashi- 
chandra Vidyaratna deserve special men- 
tion. Chandrakanta, in his Smrtt-candra- 
loka, occasionally Giscusses and refutes the 
views of Raghunaadana. Only parts of 
this work are known to have been 
published. Kashichandra, though a 
scholar of the old type, was liberal and 
progressive in his ideas. This is evidenced 
in his learned and illuminating com- 
mentaries on the twenty Dharma-samhitas, 
in which he sought to support the rites 
and practices intrcduced into our society 
in modern times. An original work of his 
is Uddhara-candrka, which. supports 
taking back into seciety people who cross 
the sea and go to -oreign countries. 

Similar works are known to have been 
produced by scholars belonging to other 
provinces as well. Thus, Mm. Sadasiva 
Misra of Orissa Compiled a huge work 
entitled Kalyapadaharma-sarvasva. Men- 
tion may be made in this connection of 
Mm. Visvesvaranatia Rau’s original work 
Vigvesvara-smrti, wich seeks to give sanc- 
tion to modern ideas and practices. 
Sraddha, according to this work, is preserv- 
ing the memory cf the forefathers with 
due regard. Marr age of women for the 
second time, it a serts, is preferable to 
clandestine love. 


WORKS ON TANTRAS AND PHILOSOPHY 


The compilatior of a digest based on 
the Tantras mad2 in Saka 14743 (AD. 
1821) by Ramato:bana Vidyalankara at 
the instance of Franakrishna Biswas, a 
big zemindar, is sill well known among 
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the followers of the Tantras. It has been 
printed several times. A bigger work, of 
about the same time, called Paficama- 
vedasara-nirnaya, compiled under the 
patronage of another zemindar, Hara- 
govinda Raya, in a distant corner of East 
Bengal, has not yet been published. A 
good number of smaller works pertaining 
to different deities are also known to have 
been composed. 

In the sphere of philosophy, there are 
numerous commentaries and glosses ; some 
are of a very high order. Special men- 
tion may be made of the Sakit-bhasya on 
the Veddnia-Siitra, a work by Pandit 
Panchanana ‘Tarkaratna who seeks to 
explain the siitras from the standpoint of 
Saktism. 

OTHER BRANCHES OF LITERATURE 


In poetical and dramaturgic litera- 
ture, many works have been published. 
Of these, the works of Ramanatha Tarka- 
ratna, Ajitanatha Nyayaratna, Panchanana 
Tarkaratna, Professor Hemachandra Raya 
Kavibhushana, Haridasa Siddhantavagisa, 
and Kalipada Tarkacharya are notable. 
Dramas composed by some of these 
scholars have been successfully put on the 
stage. Antarvyakarana-natya-parisista by 
Krishnananda (Calcutta, Sarhvat 1951) is 
a peculiar work. It aims at serving the 
double purpose of a drama and a gram- 
mar. It is mostly composed in double 
entendre. Interpreted one way, it is 
found to enunciate rules of grammar, and, 
taken another way, it narrates a story. 

In grammar and rhetoric, several 
attempts have been made to simplify the 
older works and present the fundamentals 
of the subject within a narrow compass. 
Taranath Tarkavachaspati’s Asubodha 
Vyakarana, an independent grammar 
based on Panini, Devendranath Vidya- 
ratna’s Panint-sara, and Kantichandra 
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Bandyopadhyaya’s Kavyadipika may be 
noticed as specimens. 

In prosody, ventures were made, as in 
Vritaratnadvali of Chiranjiva (Serampore, 
Saka 1755), to incorporate into Sanskrit 
the metres prevalent in the local languages, 


LEXICOGRAPHY 


In lexicography the traditional form 
was abandoned, and dictionaries came to 


be prepared on modern lines. In this 
section two monumental works, Sabda- 
kalpadruma (A.D. 1822-58), prepared 


under the patronage of Raja Radhakanta 
Dev, and Vacaspatya by Taranath Tarka- 
vachaspati deserve special mention 
Sabdarnava by Kashinath Pathak, of 
which a portion is reported to have been 
printed, and Sabdamukta-maharnava by 
Raghumani Vidyabhushana, of which 
Wilson’s Sanskril-English Dictionary was 
a translation, were pioneer works in 
this line. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that a smaller dictionary 
by Raghumani, published in Saka 1737 
(AD. 1815), with the help of Prana- 
krishna Biswas, under the title Pranakrsna- 
Sabdabdhi, is perhaps the earliest Sanskrit 
dictionary of the modern type to appear 
in print. 


WORKS ON MODERN SUBJECTS 


Coming to works on modern subjects, 
we should first of all refer to books 
compiled with a view to bringing modern 
knowledge within the reach of students 
of Sanskrit. We have reference to quite 
a number of such works in the Catalogue 
of Sanskrit and Pali Books ın the British 
Museum by Haas. Nutnodantotsa (by 
J. Muir), published in Calcutta in 1839. is 
a description of England in Sanskrit. 
Ksetratattvadipika (Calcutta, 1839) is a 
translation by Yogadhyana Misra of Hut- 
ton’s Course of Mathematics, Pari HI— 
Geometry. Itihasadtpika (Calcutta, 1840) 
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is a sketch of a history of India in Sanskrit 
verse by J. Muir. Vyavaharaloka (Allaha- 
bad, 1845) contains brief expositions on 
mental philosophy and other subjects 
delivered in Sanskrit before students of 
the Banaras Sanskrit College by J. Muir. 
Bekaniya-siilravyakhydna by Vitthala Sastri 
(Banaras, 1852-57) is an explanatory ver- 
sion of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum. 
Paricabhiitavadartha (1859) bv the same 
author, written under the 
J. R Ballantyne, 
the five elements of Hindu chemistry 
(Mirzapore, 1855-56) by 
J. R. Ballantyne is a manual of science 
in Sanskrit and English. 
(Mirzapore, 1848-49) consists of lectures on 
subdivisions of knowledge and their 
mutual relations delivered at the Banaras 
Sanskrit College. Radhanath Sikdar is 
reported to have translated a number of 
scientific works from English into Sanskrit 
with the help of Dr. Tytler, but it has 
not been possible to collect any details 


direction of 
contains lectures on 
Nyayakaumudt 


Vidyacakra 


about them. 

Of recent works of this type, Pralyaksa- 
Sarira (Calcutta, 1919), a text-book of 
human anatomy, and Siddhantanidana, a 
text-book of etiology, pathology, and symp- 
tomatology (Calcutta, 1922), by Gananath 
Sen aim at equipping students of Ayur- 
veda with the fundamenials of the basic 
medical sciences of modern times. Ele- 
mentary text-books on different branches 
of mathematics as well as history and 
geography have also been compiled in 
different places for candidates of Sanskrit 
examinations in fols or pathasalas. 

Simple curiosity, and often a considera- 
tion of the dignity of the language, 
prompted people to write in Sanskrit on 
different modern topics. In this connec- 
tion special mention must be made of the 
work done by European scholars. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS 

We know fairly well the writings of 
Eurcpeans tke different regional 
languages of India Much is also known 
of the commendalle and arduous work 
done by them in the field of Sanskritic 
studies. But little s known of the original 
writings, translations, etc. of European. 
scholars in the ‘language of the gods’. 
Some of the earler European Sanskrit 
scholars, however, actually wrote in Sans- 
krit like the pundits of the land. We 
have already referred to the works of a 
few of them, and we now refer to some 
more, 

As early as 1803 J. Gilchrist published 
The Onental Fabriist or Polyglot Trans- 
lations of Aesop’: and Other Ancient 
Fables fiom Engl sh into Hindusthana, 
Persian, Arabic, BFakka, Bongla, Sanskrit, 
elc in the Roman Character. The trans- 
lations might hav2 been done for him 
by some native pandit; this, we know. 
was the case at least with the Bengali 
version. We have an interesting record 
of a public disputation in Sanskrit, which 
took place on the goth September, 1804. 
in which Europear students and teachers 
of the Fort Willizm College took part. 
On this occasion, Mr. C. Gowan read a 
paper on the use o= the study of Sanskrit, 
and Mr. Carey, ‘teacher of Bengali and 
Sanskrit languages’, delivered a speech. 
Both the paper ard the speech were in 


in 


Sanskrit, and were later published, 
together with Erglish translations, in 
Primilae Orientales, Vol. I. Similar 


disputations seem to have been held from 
time to time. 


Resta TONS DF EUROPEAN AND 
INDIGENDUS WORKS 


Cappelar’s translztion of selected verses 
from German and Greek poets appeared 
in the Indian An tquary (1903-4) under 
‘the titles Subhaszamalika and Yavana- 
Satakam. It is a iappy translation and 
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deserves to be reprinted. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that similar work was 
done by Indian writers as well. The 
British national anthem was translated 
into Sanskrit by one P. Mitra. We know 
the Sanskrit translations of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village and The Traveller 
made by Vidwan K. Venkatarangacharya. 
The stories of Shakespeare’s dramas have 
been independently summarized in Sans- 
krit by different writers. 

The process was carried further by 
translations of indigenous works appear- 
ing in provincial languages, as also by 
that of works describing the life-stories 
and teachings of great men of India. Thus, 
we have in Sanskrit works like Girvana- 
jnanesvarit (translation of Jfanesvari in 
Marathi), $rī-Rāma-carıta (translation of 
the Tamil classic, Kamba-Ramayanam), 
Gītāñjal (translation of selected verses by 
Tagore), Sri Sikhaguru-caritamria, Dayā- 
nanda-carita, Tukarama-carita, Satydgraha- 
gita, Ramakrsna-kathamrta, and Bharata- 
parijata, Parijatapahara, and Parijatasau- 
rabha (a life of Mahatma Gandhi in three 
volumes) by Swami Sri Bhagavadacharya. 


WORKS ON CHRISTIANITY 


A considerable amount of literature on 
Christianity was produced in Sanskrit by 
Europeans as well as by Indians. The 
Bible was translated into Sanskrit by 
Carey and other missionaries with the help 
of native scholars, as early as the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and a 
good number of editions were published 
by the end of the century. Independent 
works, some being of the epic type, were 
also composed from time to time, describ- 
ing the life-stories and teachings of Jesus 
and the apostles. Of these, Khrsta-sangita 
by W. H. Mill, prepared in collaboration 
with Ramachandra Vidyabhushana and 
other pundits, was published in 1831. 
Matapartksa, published in 1840, $17-Jesu- 
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Khrsta-mahaimya, in 1848, and $11-Paula- 
carttra, in 1850, were contributed by Muir. 
Ballantyne translated his exposition of 
Christianity into Sanskrit, under the title 
Khrstadharma-kaumudi, in 1859. Among 
works of this type by Indian writers, the 
Song of Solomon in Sanskrit poetry by 
Prasannakumar Vidyaratna was published 
in 1893. In comparatively recent years, 
Ambrosse Suresh Chandra Roy prepared 
and published in Sanskrit, The Ordinary 
of the Mass. Taracharana Chakravarti’s 
Khrstopantsat gives a metrical version of 
the four gospels. 


JOURNALISM IN SANSKRIT 


The history of journalism in Sanskrit 
is long and interesting. A number of 
journals were, and are even now, published 
in different parts of the country to popu- 
larize the language It is, however, a 
pity that no satisfactory account of the 
work done in this field is available. Most 
of the journals are short-lived. Many 
are the fruits of individual enterprises ; 
some are organs of one or other of the 
many societies formed to further the cause 
of Sanskrit. Periodicals in Sanskrit, like 
Pratna-kamranandini (Saka 1789, ie. A.D. 
1867) and Usa (Saka 1811, ie. A.D. 1889), 
were started with a view to bringing to 
light old and unpublished Sanskrit texts, 
commentaries on them, and their transla- 
tions. Of journals of the usual type, one 
of the earliest was Vidyodaya, first pub-, 
lished at Lahore in 1871 by Pandit Hrishi- 
kesa Sastri of Bengal. It continued for 
about fifty years under the editorship of 
the Sastri and his sons, Pandit Bhava- 
bhuti Vidyaratna and Pandit Bhava- 
vibhuti Vidyabhushana. Samskrla-candrika 
was issued from Noakhali, in East Bengal, 
by Jaya Chandra Siddhantabhushana in 
1893. 

The first attempt to bring out a weekly 
newspaper in Sanskrit is perhaps repre- 
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sented by Mafijubhasint, which was first 
issued in 1899 from Kancheepuram in 
South India. 


many years. 


It continued for a good 
It has at present two succes- 
sors in Samskria-bhavitavya and Samskrita- 
saketa. One of the most curious events in 
the history of Sanskrit journalism was 
the publication in Calcutta in 1926 of a 
quarterly paper in poetry; this was the 
organ of a society called the Samskrta- 
padya-gosthi, which aimed at the cultiva- 
tion of Sanskrit poetry. Everything con- 
tained in it, including the rules and 
announcements, was in metrical form. 

This brief account of the different 
aspects of Sanskrit literature of the present 
day may raise a very important question 
regarding its utility and the reaction that 
it would cause in the minds of the intelli- 
gentzia. It is true that Sanskrit composi- 
tion is being given some encouragement 
from high quarters. The Madras Govern- 
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ment introduced fr some time a poet 
laureateship in Sanskrit. Attempts are 
being made in certain quarters to teach 
modern subjects, lke philology and the 
history of literatur2, at the post-graduate 
stage through Sanskrit. Theses written in 
Sanskrit are being given the highest re- 
cognition by some universities. But, one 
may still ask: Will all these attempts 
succeed in securing popularity for Sans- 
krit? The fact is that Sanskrit is grad- 
ually losing its popularity among the 
student community. A change in the 
orthodox outlook and a new approach are 
urgently needed. We shall have to 
remodel and mod=rnize our method of 
teaching Sanskrit, so that students may be 
attracted to it. We have also a duty to 
the educated publ:c, for they want to be 
acquainted with the gems of Sanskrit 
literature that are shrouded under 
scholastic deliberations of a confusing 
nature. 


Sanskrit is a language amazingly rich, efflorescent, full of luxuriant growth 
of all kinds, and yet precise and strictly keeping within the framework of 
grammar, which Panini laid down two thousand six hundred years ago. It 
spread out, added to its richness, became fuller and more ornate, but always 


it stuck to its original roots. 


It is no easy matter, even for those of us who have <zudied Sanskrit, to 
enter into the spirit of this ancient tongue and to live again in its world of 
long ago. Yet we may do so to a small extent, for we are the inheritors of 


old traditions, and that old world still clings to our farcies. 


Our modern 


. languages in India are children of Sanskrit, and to it owe most of their 


vocabulary and their forms of expression. 


Many rich and significant words in 


Sanskrit poetry and philosophy, untranslatable in foreign languages, are still 
living parts of our popular languages. And Sanskrit itself though long dead 
as a language of the people, has still an astonishing vitalicy. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, 
Second Edition, 1947, pp. 129-30. 


The Origins of Western Music 


NicoLtas NABOKOV 


A noted composer and music critic, Nicolas Nabokov 1s 
Secretary-General of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
Parts. As Professor of Composition and Music History, 
he has taught at a number of European and American 
universities. He has contributed many valuable articles 
on musical subjects to some of the noted journals. Some 
time back, he published his autobiography under the litle 


Old Friends and New Music. 


The lecture here reproduced 


was given by him at the Institute in November 1955. 


O seek: out the sources of an art, to 
T discover its origins, is like going 

up-stream of an immense river 
system in an attempt to explore all its 
confluent streams. 

The explorer is at once lost in an 
infinity of data, some of it seemingly un- 
related, incomplete, and, at times, even 
contradictory ; much of it concealed by 
the lime of history, and detectable only 
by conjecture and insight. Yet the 
explorer, the historian, going up the river 
of history to explore its individual con- 
fluent streams, should always keep in mind 
that, while exploring the separate parts, 
he is engaged in discovering the ‘ whole’ 
system, i.e. one living complex organism 
and that, however manifold, varied, and 
even contradictory the individual evi- 
dences may be, he must continue to seek 
its concealed relations, its component 
meanings, and relate them to the whole. 

But the search of the sources of an art 
is also like watching the sap mount under 
the bark of a tree in the contrary direc- 
tion to its organic motion, from the ends 
of the branches down below the surface 
of the earth, into its secret darkness there 
where the roots, those mvriads of mouths, 
suck in the juices of the soil and shoot 


them up to the sun to give life to the 
plant. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE COLLECTION OF 

SOURCE-DATA 

Only after such a mole-like watch in 
the dark of the root-world can the 
explorer-historian begin to put his data 
in orderly patterns, bring it into compre- 
hensive shape, and make it intelligible. 
He must always beware of throwing some 
arbitrary light upon those parts of his 
new-found land which have remained 
concealed to him, about which he was 
unable to collect data and whose secrets 
have remained undisclosed. 

In other words, all historical analysis. 
all attempts to trace any kind of historical 
theory, must proceed in the following way: 
first, one should gather data with the 
utmost patience and care. Then and 
then only proceed to a proper manipula- 
tion of the data, an orderly collation 
thereof. Only then can historical theory 
become valid, when it is deduced from 
verifiable, intelligible data, and not vice 
versa. Conjectural insight, a kind of 
poet’s or seer’s eye thrown into the past, 
is, of course, indispensable. It brings 
history to life and makes it a living. a 
humane, thing. But it should not pre- 
cede, or be a substitute for, the caretul, 
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painstakingly detailed process of explora- 
tion and accumulation of data 

Unfortunately, for reasons which we 
shall attempt to explain when we deal 
with the history of western music, our 
data is bound to remain incomplete. At 
times, it will remain totally intangible 
Therefore the temptation to use what has 
been called the conjectural insight, in 
place of orderly correlation of factual data, 
will be very strong. The art of music has 
been, for many centuries at least, a com- 
ponent part of tribal, national, or regional 
habits and customs, mainly those related 
to rituals of religion. With the change of 
customs and religious ritual, it has usually 
undergone profound changes It has, in 
effect, often become so uhrecognizable from 
what it had been that its new aspect made 
it very difficult to re-establish any kind 
of logical filiation 


THE EXAMPLE OF GREEK MUSIC 


Consider, for example, our knowledge 
of Greek music. The data that we possess 
is so scanty that it is hard to imagine how 
the actual practice of Greek music took 
place and what it sounded like. We have, 
it is true, a few fairly complete treatises on 
Greek musical theory, in particular, the 
highly important one by the mathematician 
Aristoxenes of the third century B.C., and 
the well-known references to scale struc- 
tures in Plato’s Republic, as well as in the 
opening pages of his Timaeus. But of 
actual Greek music, there survive only 
three or four mutilated examples, none 
of which conforms to the theory of Greek 
music, and some of them are so mutilated 
that we cannot even agree on a proper 
reading of those examples. 

But even so, let us assume that we were, 
contrary to all evidence, well informed 
about Greek music, say roughly of the 
second or the first century B.C. Let us 
then jump a few centuries ahead into the 
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early periods of the well-established 
Grecian Christianit. Let us listen to the 
chants and hymns of the early Greek 
churches of Attica ind Byzantium. What 
relation do they tear, or what filiation 
can we detect in tem, to the Dionysian 
or Apollonian hymrs of the second century 
Greeks? Probably none, or very scanty, 
if at all. 

Though this is a purely hypothetical 
proposition, the point to note is fairly 
cbvious: The impact of Christianity had 
not only profound]: altered all the artistic 
practices of the ancent Greeks, but it had, 
in fact, opposed them as inimical, as 
pagan, and hence unacceptable to the 
Christian ecclesiastzcal cult. From where, 
then, did the early Greek Christians obtain 
their ‘new’ music? What were its 
authentic sources, and in what -did its 
practice difter from the one of the ancient, 
pre-Christian Greels? 

The answer is difficult, but can be 
arrived at by conjecture. First, the early 
Greek Christians — and at the moment, we 
do not speak of the Jewish, Arab, Roman, 
and Egyptian Christians —in their music, 
as in all of their rirual, accepted influences 
from abroad, from Egypt, from Galilee, 
etc Their religion and its dogma and 
theology came from there. Hence it was 
only natural to accept its music as part 
of its ritual. Seconcly, they used the native, 
traditional, pagan songs, but modified 
them so extensively, to suit their new 
purpose, as to maze them practically un- 
recognizable. For 2xample, there is reason 
to believe that some of the early Greek 
orthodox akafistot hymn-like chants in 
honour of Christ, the Virgin, or a saint, 
were melodically related to the Apollonian 
hymns of the late Hellenistic period. This 
example shows hoy difficult it is to explore 
the sources of an art and, at the same 
time, how important a réle conjectural 
insight and analrsis may play in our 
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attempts to draw as accurate a picture of 
the origins of western music as we possibly 
can. 

To put it plainly: Too few examples 
of ancient Greek music have survived for 
us to draw a complete picture thereof, 
though enough traces of it are hidden in 
early Byzantine music to be able to draw, 
by conjecture, an incomplete, an approxi- 
mate picture of what the practice of Greek 
music was like. But in our attempts to 
draw a coherent story of the origins of 
western music, we are also hampered by 
two additional circumstances. 


THE HISTORICAL APPROACH IS NOVEL, 
BUT NECESSARY 


First, the very idea of an historical 
approach to the arts and, in particular, 
to the art of music is fairly novel. It was 
only towards the end of the eighteenth 
century that people began to regard art 
as an historical phenomenon, or a phenom- 
enon whose history was of any interest. 
Previously every historical period produced 
and consumed its own art; it did not 
bother about, and light-heartedly dis- 
carded, the art of preceding periods. It 
did so in the West, not in the East where 
art has remained much more grounded in 
custom and tradition, just as naturally as 
a fashionable French girl discards her last 
year’s gown for the latest creation. In 
fact, this unhistorical attitude towards 
most of the arts existed up to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. J. S. 
Bach’s son, C. P. E. Bach, in his time as 
famous a composer as his father and one 
of the first internationally acclaimed 
virtuosi of the then newly invented instru- 
ment, the hammerklavier (ancestor of the 
piano), practically never performed the 
music of his father ; when he did play it, 
he did it exclusively for his pupils as a 
kind of lesson, or as an example of perfect 
yet-old-fashioned and out-moded counter- 
point. 
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To take another example: To Voltaire, 
the splendid Gothic cathedrals of France 
appeared as ugly, barbarous, and gloomy 
masses of stone — the word ‘Gothic’, in 
fact, was, until about 1830, synonymous 
with ‘barbarous’ or ‘primitive’ — ill- 
proportioned and ill-lit. He proposed to 
pull them down and replace them by 
stylish, bright, classically proportioned 
rococo churches, one of which he built in 
the garden of his estate and adorned it 
with the ironic inscription ‘a Deo 
Voltaire’. Hence, because of a lack of 
historical sense and a concomitant lack of 
respect for the art of earlier periods, 
which was much stronger in music than 
in the other arts, the West disregarded, 
discarded, and ultimately lost much of its 
musical heritage of past centuries By the 
time the West acquired a sense of history, 
which it did only towards the time of 
Hegel and greatly under the impact of 
his ideas, the music of past centuries was 
hidden in dusty storage places and in 
parts irreparably lost. One had to embark 
upon a most painstaking process of recon- 
structing, from the scantiest bits of 
testimony, the music of even the closest 
historical periods. 

Consider the case of the so-called 
Gregorian chant, the ancient chant of the 
western Christians, the chant of the early 
Roman Catholic Church. In the course of 
centuries, the proper usage of the chant, 
in fact the outline of most of its melodies, 
had been forgotten, or so completely cor- 
rupted that it had absolutely lost its 
resemblance to what it had been when it 
was first put to use by the early Christian 
churches. In fact, the very idea of the 
existence of a kind of codex Gregorianune 
was being disputed. Towards the 
eighteenth century, the music of the 
Roman Catholic Church was not different 
in any way from the secular music of the 
period. It took some seventy years of 
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assiduous work by the Benedictine monks 
of the Convent of Solesmes in France to 
discover first the principles of reading 
the early medieval, so-called neumatic, 
notation, in which these early chants were 
inscribed into the manuscript prayer- 
books of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
then to compare all existing manuscripts 
coming from various places in Europe, 
where they were preserved, and thus to 
deduce, to reconstruct the actual melodies 
of these chants, and incidentally to prove 
that at some historical period, a codex, 
accepted and approved by the Church, did 
exist. 


THE NEED FOR A LANGUAGE OF 
MUSICAL CRITICISM 


The other circumstance which compli- 
cates our musicological and historical 
research is of a completely different and 
somewhat general nature. We will not 
discuss it here in detail, but simply mention 
it briefly, for to discuss it extensively 
would draw us away from the original 
purpose of our investigation. It is simply 
that the language of musical criticism, i.e. 
its semantics and terminology, has never 
been well developed and therefore has 
remained hazy. The terms were, and still 
are, of necessity, being borrowed from 
other disciplines ; they therefore lack preci- 
sion, and are highly vulnerable as an 
instrument of historical analysis or even 
simple description. Yet. as soon as we 
abandon that confused and vague language, 
and attempt to talk im more scientific 
terms, as when we discuss acoustics, we 
immediately limit our discussion from 
music as a whole, music as a complex 
morphological event, to the discussion of 
one of the component parts thereof. 
Hence, for want of a better, more precise, 
aesthetic vocabulary in our historical 
analysis of western music, we adhere to 
the kind of vague formulas which may be 
read in the daily newspapers, wherein 
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critics praise or condemn the performance 
of this or that artiste, or judge or describe 
this or that work >f music. Let us, how- 
ever, mention that the need of a language 
of aesthetics and cf a serious phenomeno- 
logical study of music is beginning to be 
felt very strongly in the western world, 
and that now a f:w serious attempts are 
being made to bring about such a study. 


AFFINITY BETWEEN GREEK AND 
ORIENTAL MUSIC 


Now let me turr. to the main subject of 
our investigation, namely, a description 
of the roots and sources of western music 
and its relation ər non-relation to the 
music of the East. 

From what we xnow of ancient Greek 
music and its thecry, we can deduce that 
it was probably profoundly linked to the 
music of tbe eacern world, and that 
channels of communication with, and 
through, the Median empire—with North 
India and probab-y even China—existed, 
maybe with the occasional interruption of 
wars. Plato speaxs of certain ‘modes’ 
(scales) that are effete and of oriental 
origin’, and, puritan that he was, he for- 
bids the use of them as dangerous to the 
State and to the morals of the youth. 

The music of the Greeks was based on 
a certain number vf scales, differing fom 
each other through the internal arrange- 
ment of tones. Each of these scales, or 
modes as they were called, had several 
variants or aspect. of which Aristoxenes, 
who was excessively logical in my opinion, 
mentions three: the distonic, the enhar- 
monic, and the crromatic. It seems pro- 
bable that this kinl of organizational base 
or system of Gree: music had a clear re- 
semblance to the aga system of early 
Indian music. A` least the practice of 
Greek music, as iz is described to us by 
ancient authors, appears to be very simi- 
lar to the practice or rather the usage, to 
which music was put in those days in the 
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oriental world. It was closely related to 
- religious ritual. Its character, its forms, 
and its techniques depended on the 
various cults of the Greek cosmogony, of 
which the two principal and antithetical 
ones, but by no means the only ones, were 
the cult of Apollo and the cult of Dio- 
nysius. Roughly speaking, the’ music of 
the cult of Apollo represented, to use a 
vague expression, the spiritual aspect of 
_ man’s condition and aspiration, while the 
Dionysian cult represented the sensuous 
and the erotic side, the ‘physis’ of his 
being. Here, again, we might draw a 
parallel between the highly spiritual as- 
pects and the equally erotic aspects of the 
music of certain countries of the East. 

In another sense, too, the music of the 
ancient Greeks probably resembled the 
music of the East, in so far as it was essen- 
tially a melodic, vocal music, based on 
intricate and rhythmic word-patterns and 
accompanied by solo instruments similar 
to some of those that are used in Indian 
music, namely, the kithara (cithern), the 
aulos (the flute), and the lyre (probably 
sounding like the vina@). In other words, 
however strange it may seem to us, the 
music of the Icnian and Dorian Greeks, 
until the Hellenistic period, was akin to, 
and in more ways than one, one of the 
aspects of oriental music. 


WESTERN MUSIC AFTER THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


When, then, did the separation occur? 
What prompted it and what brought it 
about? The answer to this question is 
simple enough, ‘but the proof of the 
answer is so complex that so far it has 
never been satisfactorily given, nor even 
attempted to be given. The overwhelm- 
ing event. which caused the end of Greek 
music, and incidentally destroyed the rela- 
tion between the East and the West, the 
similarity of the rôle which music played 
in the Greek world and in the oriental 
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world, was the appearance of a new phe- 
nomenon in western life—the mse of an 
oriental religion, Christianity, its conquest, 
and its penetration of the psyche or the 
soul of Greco-Roman man. 

It becomes quite clear when one studies 
the earliest forms of Christian music, both 
psalmody and hymnody, and compares it 
to what we know of the practice of ancient 
Greek music, that the réle of music in 
society had suddenly changed. It acquir- 
ed another meaning, another purpose, and 
another relation to, and position jn, 
society- In this connection, it should be 
emphasized that we are above all in necd 
of a sound and explicit phenomenological 
inquiry into the nature of western music. 
Once it is completed—and the Swiss con- 
ductor-musicologist, Ernest Ansermet, is at 
present engaged in writing such a phenom- 
enological study—, it will doubtless be 
discovered that the rise of Christianity and 
the antinomian approach to the universe, 
served as a kind of emotional catalyst 
which unbound deeply rooted affective 
energies in western man which then, and 
only then, made it possible for his music 
to become an aesthetic phenomenon. 
Thus music became an accomplished art, 
growing within history, constantly chang- 
ing and enriching its technical equipment 
and vocabulary, and producing with each 
epoch intricate and beautiful construc- 
tions of sound, all on the basis of an ever- 
evolving theoretical background and mak- 
ing these constructions serve the affective. 
undiscursive, and non-rational needs of 
the western man’s psyche by being a kind 
of mirror of his sublimated emotions and 
feelings 

It would take too long to go into a 
detailed analysis here of the effect Christ- 
ianity and, later, Christian chivalry, had 
on the rise of the art of music in the West. 
Two examples may suffice—the Gregorian 
chant and the song of the troubadours 
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(minstrels). These early examples of the 
western art of music have certainly very 
different sources and different, if not con- 
tradictory, subject matters. But what they 
have in common is, from then on, ever 
present in the musical art of the West, i.e. 
excellence in the proportion, or, better, 
the ‘analogia’, between the emotional, 
affective content and the structure of the 
work, stated in an inventive vocabulary, 
made up of patterns of sound, perceivable, 
communicable from person to person; in 
other words, something analogically in- 
telligible, though not ideographic by 
nature, which, at the same time, is cap- 
able of arousing a precise, but limited set 
of emotions and feelings within the frame- 
work of a given historical and semantic 
environment. 

We shall conclude by saying that the 
true origins of the western art of music, 
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the way we know -t, lie much more in the 
dark underground roots of the first hetero- 
geneous Christian communities of Rome 
and Byzantium than in the splendours of 
theory, and that the 
as a form both of 


Grecian musical 


western musical 
experience, Erlebaiss as it is called in 


took its 


ert; 
German, and communication, 
origin from the enormous emotional up- 
heaval which the zise of Christendom pro- 
duced in the West. From being, in 
Grecian times, al essentially centrifugal 
phenomenon— th2 maker of music makes 
music for himself —it became a centripe- 
tal one— the maker of music makes music 
for others’. From being a mode of ritu- 
alistic behaviour, it gradually became a 
language, a language without words, com- 
municating emotions and passions from 
man to man. 


The conviction has been growing on the sober section of thinkers every- 
where that salvation of music is to be sought not so muck ın the direction of 


its art-value, finish-value, attractiveness-value 


as in che direction of its 


inspiration-value, profundity-value, consciousness-value, which can be gauged 


only by the spiritual outlook on music as against the a1 tistic. 


.. When we 


approach music in the right way, it can, doubtless, help us make an opening 
in our consciousness to the Divine through an emotional offering of our 
psyche to Him: it can often act as a sort of ladder o= ascension for our 
spiritual being. But when this very music is cultivated only as an art, it 
produces a world of harm, and that precisely because mus.c is not a wanton’s 
bauble to play with: it is a far more consequential thing—a need of the soul 


—Dilip Kumar Roy, ‘ Musc: Aesthetic versus 
Spiritual’, The Cultural Heritage of India, 
HI, First Edition, 1937, p 595- 


Institute News 


HE Deputy High Commissioner for 

the United Kingdom in Calcutta, 

Mr. A. F. Morley, and Mrs. Morley 
came to tea at the Institute on the 16th 
April. Others present on the occasion 
included Mr. J. A. O’Brien, Regional 
Representative of the British Council, 
Calcutta, and Mrs. O’Brien; the Hon. 
Mr. Justice P. B ‘Mukharji and Mrs. 
Mukharji; and Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji, M.P. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Morley were new to 
Calcutta, the Institute took this oppor- 
tunity to introduce them to its work. 
They expressed much pleasure at being 
able to meet some friends of the Institute 
and exchange views and information. 


w kad * 


At the request of UNESCO, as part of its 
larger plan to study traditional cultures 
in South-East Asia, the Institute had 
undertaken a study of the present state 
of the traditional arts and the traditional 
uses of Indian literature in the com- 
munity life of villages near Calcutta. 

The plan was to investigate conditions 
in two villages which varied from each 
other in their occupational patterns and 
in their distances from Calcutta. 

The villages chosen were (1) Amdabad, 
25 miles from Tamluk town in Midnapore 
District and about go miles from Calcutta, 
and (2) Panihati, an ancient village on the 
river Ganga, 10 miles north of Calcutta. 

Amdabad has a population of 4,500, and 
the people are predominantly dependent 
on agriculture. Brahmanas, Vaisnavas, 
and some aftisan castes live there. Most 
of them follow their traditional, hereditary 
occupations Among them is a caste of 
painters and singers, who relate popular 
stories from the Mahabharata or Bengali 


epic songs such as Manasar Bhasan, and 
illustrate them by exhibiting painted 
scrolls of their own manufacture. Other 
events in the village include sittings when 
devotional songs are sung ; also the people 
club together for the performance of 
specific religious festivals. 


Panihati has a population of about 
49,500, and the inhabitants are predomi- 
nantly upper caste people, while a minority 
is formed by washermen, weavers, potters, 
fishermen, etc. The presence of industrial 
establishments in the vicinity has led to 
considerable changes in occupation. Most 
of the villagers are now employed, in one 
capacity or another, in the factories 
Dramatic and sporting clubs, libraries, 
health centres, etc seem to have taken the 
place of traditional forms of organization, 
though some of the latter continue to 
exist in a modified form. 


This investigation in Amdabad and 
Panihati showed how the people in these 
two villages employed their leisure timc, 
and what were the institutions through 
which the life of the villagers was regu- 
lated. A comparison between the two 
villages showed the nature of the influence 
exercised in each case by changes in 
occupational structure and educational 
mechanism. 

Reports on the state of traditional arts 
and crafts and literature made by other 
workers in their respective fields were 
also studied and compared with the 
present field evidence. 

In this connection, the Institute held a 
seminar in two sessions on the 26th and 
27th May. The first was devoted to a 
study of the changes in the traditional 
arts and their changing rôle in community 
life, and the second, to the changing réle 
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in community lfe played by traditional 
literature. Six scholars presented reports 
of their findings, based on investigations 
in almost all villages throughout West 
Bengal. The results of the field inquiry 
made at Amdabad and Panihati were also 
presented. The reports showed how 
changes were taking place in these fields 
of study ; how far the residual elements of 
traditional arts and literature were opera- 
in developing and strengthening 
community life; and how some of these 
elements were dropping out, because, 
under changed conditions, they had no 
value. 

At the first session of the seminar the 
speakers were Benoy Ghose, M.A, who 
spoke on ‘Traditional Arts and Crafts’; 
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Professor Niharramjan Ray, M.A, D.Lett. 
& Phil, who spoke on ‘The Present and 
Future of Traditicual Arts’, and Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., F.N.I., who 
spoke on ‘The Lffect of Urbanization’. 
Professor Bose also presided over the 
session. 

At the second session of the seminar, 
held the follow-mg day, the speakers 
included Professa Shashi Bhusan Das 
Gupta, M A., Ph.D, who spoke on ‘The 
Epics and Tradmional Songs’; Asutosh 
Bhattacharya, M.A. who spoke on 
‘Literature Assoziated with Religious 
Ceremonies’; and Dr Arabinda Poddar, 
M.A, DPhil, wh> spoke on ‘Drama and 
Allied Literature . Dr Srikumar Baner- 
jee. M.A, PhD, MLA, presided, 


June Lectures 
At 6 pn. 


June 3 The Progress of Science Undermines Religion (A Debate) 
Participants: Sudhansu Das Gupta, Dipak Roy, Miss Lata Roy, 
N. Vishwanathan, and Parin al Mukherjee 
President: B. S. Keshavan 
Librarian, National Libary, Calcutta 
June 9 The Inter-relation between the Brahmanic and 3uddhistic Systems of 
Philosophy and Religion 
Speake: : Radhagovinda Basak, M.A, PhD. 
President: Saroj Kumar Das, MA, PhD. 
June 10 The Social Implications of Buddhism 
Speaker. Professor Kurc F. Leidecke-. MA, PhD 
Cultuwial Affatrs Consullant, US.LS., Bangkok 
President: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M A. 
June 16 Where Vedanta and Buddhism Meet 
Speaker: Saroj Kumar Das, M.A., PhD. 
President: Hiranmay Banerjee, ICS. 
June 23 The Influence of Buddhism on Indian Life and Thought 
Speaker: Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: Nalinaksha Dutt, M.A, PhD, D.Lit, MP. 
June 30 What Is Religion? (A Symposium) T 
Discussion 


introduced by: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Participants: Father P. Fallon, Miss A. G. Stock, Kazi Abdul 
Wadud, N. C Ghosh, and & M Banerjee 


President: The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 
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The Life of Buddha 
Asvaghosa — (1) 


as Depicted by 


RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, M.A., PH.D 


A noted Sanskrit scholar, historian, and epigraphist, D1. 
Radhagovinda Basak was formen ly Head of the Departmen: 
of Sanskrit al the Presidency College, Calcutta, and Lecturer 
in Sanskrit and Ancient Indian History and Cullwie al the 
University of Calcutta. He is the author of several 
recognized works in English and Bengals. Hts lecture on 
“The Literary Merit of Ancient Indian Inscriptions’ was 
published in the Bulletin for April 1956. Reproduced here 
is the first part of a lecture Dn. Basak gave at the Institute 


in May 1955. 


SVAGHOSA’'S epic, the Buddhacaiita, 

is a famous mahakdvya or sarga- 

bandha in Sanskrit. Its value and 
importance are very great indeed. There 
is ample evidence, in this book, of the 
poet's detailed knowledge of the Ramayana 
by Valmiki who is regarded as the first 
epic writer. This poet undoubtedly 
flourished during the pre-Kalidasa age. 
According to scholars, both oriental and 
occidental, Asvaghosa was a contemporary 
of the Kusana emperor, Kaniska, whose 
spiritua] preceptor, according to some, he 
was. 


ASVAGHOSA AND HIS WORKS 

Asvaghosa was born in a Brahmana 
family in Saketa (Oudh), his mother’s name 
being Suvarnaksi. His title was Acary.t 
and later he was also called Bhadanta. 
He was proficient in various branches of 
Brahmanical lore and the Sastras of the 
heretics. This Brahmana scholar later 
became converted to Buddhism. It is 
said that he was at first a Sarvastivadin 
Buddhist of the Hinayana sect, but later 
became one of the greatest of the Maha- 
yana writers and philosophers, believing 
firmly in the dogma that devotion to, and 
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worship of, Buddha can bring about the 
salvation of humanity from the distresses 
of the world, including rebirths 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, who 
stayed in India from c. A.D. 630 to 644, 
described Aśvaghoşa as one of the four 
suns illuminating the world, the other 
three being <Aryadeva, Nagarjuna, and 
Kumaralabdha, all famous exponents of 
Mahayanism Then, later, in 673, the 
other famous Chinese traveller, I-tsing. 
wrote that ASvaghosa had composed a 
treatise on Alankara-Sastra, the epic 
Buddhacanta, and also some hymns 
(stotras) in honour of some Bodhisattvas ; 
and the people of his age knew him to 
be a great Buddhist teacher. Ample 
evidence can be adduced to show that this 
poet-philosopher was well acquainted with 
the two great epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, the tenets of the 
Samkhya and Vaisesika systems of philos- 
ophy, and even the doctrines of Jainism 
In addition to the Buddhacanita, another 
Sanskrit epic, the Sawndarananda, was 
also composed by him. He was also the 
author of a drama entitled’ Sanputra- 
prakarana, only fragments of which have 
been discovered. and these have been 
printed and published in Germany with 
the zinco-photographs of its manuscript 
The Gandi-siotva was a lyric of this poct’s 
own composition. The two Mahayana 
treatises, the Mahayana-$:addhotpada-Sittra 
and Vayrasitc:, are attributed to Asvaghosa, 
the latter, however, with some doubt. 

In the Buddhist world, ASvaghosa was 
spoken of as a great Sramana (monk) and 
philosopher. He himself, in a passage in 
his Saunda)ananda, explained why he had 
resorted to writing poems and dramas. 
He was of opinion that the generality of 
people remained ever engrossed in the 
enjoyment of worldly objects, and did not 
care much for the attainment of that 
knowledge that brings about deliverance 
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from the miseries of the world; hence he 
decided to preach the truths of religion 
through the composition of poetry and 
drama, so that people, specially non- 
Buddhist hearers might learn them for 
their own good and accept Buddha's 
doctrine, by keeping them in mind for 
meditative purposes. There seems to be 
no doubt that Asvaghosa utilized in his 
Buddhacarita much of what he learnt on 
poetics and metrics from the Nalya-Sasira 
of Bharata, an ezrlier work. 


THE BUDDHACARITA 


The Buddhacar-ta, as the name indicates. 
depicts the events of the life of Gautama 
Buddha. The Chinese travellez I-tsing 
remarked that ın this voluminous epic, 
containing originally twenty-eight cantos, 
ASvaghosa dealt vith the chief episodes of 
Buddha’s life, trom his childhood and 
early life in the king’s palace to his 
demise at Kusinagara under the Sala tree 
and the distribution of his mortal remains 
amongst the different claimants, and also 
with the Master’s religious views But to 
our greatest regre and misfortune, we find 
in print only s2venteen cantos of the 
book. Of these, again, scholars are of 
opmion that excəpting certain interpola- 
tions, only the first thirteen cantos and the 
first thirty-one verses of the fourteenth 
canto are genuine.” The remaining verses 
of the fourteenth canto and the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and szventeenth cantos were 
composed not by Asvaghosa, but by one 
Amrtananda, a N2palese poet. The latter 
wrote, in 1830, his portion containing at 
its end the episcde of the dharmacakra- 
piovartana, the Arst sermon of Buddha 
preached at the Deer-park (Sarnath) near 
Banaras, where Fe succeeded,in convert- 
ing the five ascetics, who duly received 
ordination from Lim and became the first 
members of the Buddhist Order (Sangha) 


of sramanas The Nepalese poet added 
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that he wrote these supplementary cantos 
only after feeling frustrated due to failure, 
in spite of a long and strenuous search, to 


find any manuscript containing the genuine- 


latter half of Asvaghosa’s book, which 
seems to be lost to the world. 

It is, indeed, a matter of pleasure and 
pride to know that this valuable Sanskrit 
epic of India was rendered into Chinese 
in the fifth century by a Buddhist monk, 
named Dharmaraksita, and that it was 
also translated into Tibetan in the seventh- 
eighth century From these Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, it was known that the 
original work consisted of twenty-eight 
cantos. There were, later on, editions of 
this book published in the German and 
Italian languages. E. B. Cowell’s edition 
of the Sanskrit text was published in 
Oxford in 1893, and, later, his English 
translation of it formed a volume in the 
series of the Sacred Books of the East. 
In 1935 came another learned edition 
from Lahore by E. H. Johnston. It is 
very sad indeed to learn that no good 
edition of the whole of this invaluable 
mahdkavya has yet been prepared and 
published by any Indian scholar, and 
there are no proper arrangements to 
teach this work in any of the Indian 
universities. = i 

It appears to us that the great poet 
Kalidasa was fully conversant with the 
Sanskrit works of As’vaghosa, and he drew 
much inspiration therefrom and used 
many similar thoughts and expressions in 
his own famous books of poetry and 
drama. Of course, there are some Indian 
scholars who are of the opinion that it 
was ASvaghosa who was probably indebted 
to Kalidasa for many of his thoughts and 
expressions’; but this is a controversial 
subject, and we do not think this is a 
proper place for a discussion on that 
question. There is no doubt about the 
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fact that ASvaghosa is a great literary 
figure. 

Let us now narrate the contents of the 
book, canto by canto, and lastly state, 
very briefly, how far Asvaghosa introduced 
elements of Mahayanism into this poetic 
composition. 


THE BIRTH OF THE LORD 


In the first canto, styled Bhagavat- 
p'asūtı (The Birth of the Lord), Aégva- 
ghosa describes how Mayadevi was deliver- 
ed of her son, in the Lumbini forest, and 
how he broke open and came out of 
the right side of her womb, without in 
any way hurting his mother. Immediately 
after his birth, this golden-coloured child 
walked seven steps and, in the manner of 
a lion, gazed at the four quarters and ut- 
tered a pronouncement, in a blessed voice, 
declaring: ‘Bodhāya jato’smi jagaddhı- 
tartham-antya bhavotpattir-ryam mameti’— 
I am born to acquire supreme knowledge 
for the good of the world ; and this is my 
last birth (I.15). 

There occurred an earthquake and a 
shower of flowers from the horizon at 
the time of his birth; and in the sky of 
the Lumbini forest, where he was born, 
the gods assembled. It is sometimes 
seen, remarks the poet, that lineal suc- 
cessors succeed in performing such great 
works as could never be done by their 
predecessors in the family The mind ot 
Suddhodana, the father, became fearful of 
evils that might befall the newly bom 
child. But he became somewhat consoled 
to hear of the likely fate of his son from 
the Brahmanas and he prayed: ‘Bhiiyad- 
ayah bhimipatir-yathokto yayaj-jaram-etya 
vanani celi’—May this (son) become a 
ruler of the earth, as declared by them, 
and may (he) retire to forests (for reli- 
gious purposes) after attaining old age 
(I. 48). 

Having heard of the news of the birth, 
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of the prince, the great seer (mahasi) 
Asita came to the royal palace and said 
to the Sakya king: “Divya mayadttya- 
pathe Sruta vag bodhiaya jalas-lanayas- 
tavett’—I have heard a divine voice in 
the heavenly path, proclaiming that your 
son was born to attain supreme knowl- 
edge (I57). On seeing the prince, Asita 
was found to have his eyes full of tears. 
and this caused a tremble in the aflec- 
tionate heart of the king, who began to 
wonder whether his son would be long- 
lived or not; whether he was born to cause 
sorrow to himself, or whether he would 
soon, by destiny, be carried away from 
the world. The ,king expressed such 
thoughts to the old seer, who addressed 
the anxious king thus: ‘My prediction 
will come true I am only sorry that my 
days are numbered now. and I may not 
see your son renounce the kingdom and. 
becoming averse to worldly objects. 
acquire by strenuous efforts the knowledge 
of the highest truths, and shine in the 
world as the sun of knowledge to disperse 
the darkness of ignorance’ 

The seer also declared about the newly 
born prince thus: ‘Duhkha@:navad vyadhi- 
vikirna-phenay-jar@-taangan 
vegal ullarayisyalyayam-uhyamanam-arlam 
jagajjnana-mahaplavena’—By means ol 
the boat of knowledge. borne along. this 
(prince) will deliver the distressed world 
from the ocean of misery which throws 
up disease as its foam, which has decrepi- 
tude as its (tossing) waves, and which 
possesses a dreadful onflow of deaths 
(I 7o) He meant to say that Prince 
Gautama would be most competent to 
save people from the miseries of disease. 
old age, and death, bv showing the wa) 
of salvation to those who had lost the 
right path and were led astray by wrong 
religious teachings. The poet also sug- 
gested, through Asita’s address, that the 
people of the world would be able to 


manogi a- 
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quench their thimt for knowledge of the 
truths by 
Dharma (or 


drink ng from the river of 


Law, ie. his religious 
doctrines), as preached by him, whose 
flowing stream would be knowledge; its 
strand, a strong series of moral laws; its 
coolness, contemplation; and its rudds- 
geese. religious rows. He would, more- 
over, be able to delight, by means of a 
rain-shower of lav, the men of the world 
scorched by the zonfusing fire of desires. 
which is fuelled by the contact of worldly 
objects People would find out a means 
of escape througl the door which, at first 
was bolted by d2sires (f1sn7), and which 
was strongly buih by panels of ignorance 
and delusion, but which this prince (as 
the future Buddha) would be able to break 
open by the blows of the good law (sad- 
dharma). He would certainly be able to 
bring about pecple’s release from bond- 
age, and save tnem from all ensnaring 
ignorance, all miseries and helplessness 
Asita lastly told Suddhodana that he felt 
verv much grieved to think that he, being 
so old, would aot have the chance of 
attending the Law to be preached later on 
by his son, and that (because of this) he 
thought it to be a kind of misery to 
reside even in ieaven by attainment of 
virtues through meditation. After thus 
addressing the Ling. Asita departed into 
the sky, but the king began to ponder 
over the likelihcod of his son’s renuncia- 
tion from the world. 

The king. however, on account of the 
great joy at the prince’s birth, observed 
various religious rites, such as muttering 
of prayers, sacrzfices to, and worship of. 
gods and goddesses, and offered rich 
presents to Brzhmanas The bab. and 
his mother were brought to the palace 
from Lumbini, and the whole of Kapila- 
vastu, the capital, put on an appearance 
of great joy 
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RESIDENCE IN THE ROYAL HAREM 

‘The second canto of the Buddhacarita 
is called Antahpuravihara (Residence in 
the Royal Harem). After Gautama’s 
birth, the kingdom of the $ākya king 
flourished all the more. Because of the 
suddén development of all kinds of 
resources in the kingdom after the prince's 
birth, the king gave the son the name 
Sarvarthasiddha. On seeing the unusual 
and miraculous power of her son, Maya- 
devi, unable to bear her excessive joy, 
succumbed to its onslaught and passed 
away to the other world. The prince 
was, therefore, tended by his mother’s 
sister, Gautami, who took every motherly 
care of the child, who began to grow in 
her custody. 

After having passed his childhood, the 
prince acquired within a few days all 
sciences, suitable to his own family, 
which could only be mastered by others 
in many years— alpair-ahobhir-bahu-varsa- 
gamya jagraha vidyah sva-kulanwipah’ 
(II. 24). 

The king strove to keep the prince 
devoted to worldly objects of desires 
(kamesu sangam janayambabhitva), out of 
fear of Asita’s prediction that he was 
destined to attain the final beatitude. At 
the age of sixteen, he married the prince 
to a noble girl of exquisite beauty, 
endowed with high mental qualities, 
Yasodhara by name (a princess of the 
Koliya race), and arranged to keep his 
son in a secluded environment in the 
interior of the palace, in order to ward 
off all sights from his eyes that might 
cause him mental perturbation. The 
king appointed youthful women to attract 
the mind of Gautama by their artful 
devices, such as sweet smiles, modest talk, 
and other charming and amorous move- 
ments and gestures. Always remembering 
what the seer had told him of his son’s 
future, the king, disengaging himself 
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from all royal enjoyments, began 10 
worship the fire and perform all acts of 
charity. The people of his kingdom also 
remained devoted to the performance of 
all acts believed to be leading the prince 
to peace and happiness. 

In the course of time, Gautama had a 
son by Yagodhara, Rahula by namne. 
Suddhodana now prayed that his son might 
not leave home and become a recluse in 
the forest, after having seen the beautiful 
face of the newly born baby (Rahula). 
Kings generally protect their sons from all 
the calamities and dangers arising from 
vices, so that they might enjoy the bless- 
ings of kingship; but contrary was the 
act of King Suddhodana. Himself a 
virtuous man, he wanted to keep his son 
away from religious practices, so that the 
son should enjoy all sorts of sense plea- 
sures. It is said in the Mahayana 
legends that all Bodhisattvas enjoy the 
pleasure of worldly objects till they are 
blessed with sons, and that after the birth 
of their sons they become homeless and 
renounce the world for forest life 
Gautama also, though with the root of 
attainment of sambodhi (perfect wisdom) 
planted in him, enjoyed all worldly 
objects till a son was born to him. 

THE RISE OF VIOLENT MENTAL 
AGITATION - 

In the third canto, called Samvegot- 
patti (The Rise of Violent Mental Agita- 
tion), Aégvaghosa describes the agitation 
which arose in Gautama’s mind after he 
had seen an old man, a sick man, a corpse, 
and a monk on different days—sights 
which gradually induced him to renounce 
the world. The prince expressed a desire 
to go out for a drive in the royal gardens 
on the outskirts of the capital city The 
king’s command to the persons concerned 
was that they should keep from the 
prince’s eyes the sight of any miserably 
sick or old man. Hearing the news that 
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the prince was going out, the women of 
the city hurried to the windows of their 
houses to catch a glimpse of him, and 
seeing his exquisite physical charm, as of 
god Madana (Cupid), 
exclaimed, saying, ‘ dhanyasya bharya’— 
how blessed was his wife! 
them showed him great honour and 
veneration, they heard that the 
prince would forsake his royal prosperity 


some women 


But most of 
when 


and leave home to seek religious salvation. 

In order to induce the prince to take 
to the path of religion, the gods presented 
before him one day, on the royal road 
of the city, the vision of an old man, 
with white hair, a staff in hand, his eyes 
covered over by eye-brows, and with 
slackened limbs. The prince inquired of 
the charioteer about this man’s condi- 
tion: ‘Kim vikriyaisa prakrtiir-yadrccha ’— 
Whether it was a (bodily) change in 
him, or his natural state, or an accident 
(III 28) In reply, he was told that the 
man was attacked by ja4, i.e. decrepitude, 
which destroys human beauty. and that 
he (the prince) himself would also attain 
such a state in life. The prince ordered 
the charioteer to return to the palace, 
thinking how men did not feel any agita- 
tion in their minds on observing how 
old age acted on their bodies, bringing 
about a gradual decay of memory. form, 
and strength. 

On a second occasion, by the influence 
of the gods who created a vision of a sick 
man, the prince learnt from the charioteer 
that sickness or disease was a common 
misery befalling all men, and he therefore 
deplored that all men did not feel much 
affected by the raging of disease. That 
day also the prince ordered a return to 
the palace King Suddhodana made the 
guards alert against any such sight and 
arranged to keep his son in great enjoy- 
ment of worldly pleasures, but the prince 
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began to be more averse to those in the 
harem. 

On the third excırsıon, the gods created 
the vision of a deac man, and, on inquiry, 
the prince learnec from the charioteer 
that every human being was bound to 
arrive at such a sate, wherein the body 
would be bereft o: all the powers of its 
various organs and senses, and of all intel- 
ligence, and the dead man would appear 
asleep and remair like a log of wood 
The prince then thought: ‘Iyam ca 
nistha myatā prajanam pramadyats tyakta- 
bhayasca lokah, minamsi fanke kathinadni 
nytnam svasthas-tctha hyadhvanı varta- 
manah '—If such is the end that appertains 
to all creatures, Mow is it that people, 
becoming bereft cf any fear, are (thus) 
infatuated? I am afraid, the minds of 
men are very hard in this that, though on 
a trek to such a path (of death), they feel 
thus self-composed (III 61). The prince 
wanted to go back to the palace, but the 
charioteer, finding him much depressed by 
such human calan ties, forcibly, as it were. 
took him to the botus-beds. 


HURTINC THE WOMEN 


The fourth cano 1s called Strt-vighalana 
(Hurting the Wonen). The women were 
doing their best to keep the prince engaged 
in all kinds of eerthly pleasures, such as 
touches, embraces, shooting eye-glances 
towards him, gescures, etc They, how- 
ever, failed to at-ract the prince’s mind. 
His comrade, the son of the royal priest, 
Udayi by name, =xhorted the women to 
continue their efforts to induce the prince 
to enjoy all attraczive objects of the world, 
‘You arz all conversant with all 
kinds of arts and are quite competent to 
bring under your lustful control with the 
help of your physical beauty and mental 
cunning, even «sods and dispassionate 
ascetics , and you are quite able to enrap- 
ture even womer not to speak of men 
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(Strinamapi ca Saktah stha samnrage kim 
punarnrnam)’ (IV. 12). Thus encouraged, 
the women accompanied the prince to the 
pleasure-garden, but all their seductive art 
failed to cause any change in the mental 
resolve of the prince, who remained fully 
unaffected by their allurements, as his 
mind was full of thoughts about death, 
the ultimate end of human life, 

Gautama developed a contemplative 
mood and became desireless for worldly 
objects, as he could not comprehend how 
any wise and intelligent man could in an 
equanimous manner sit, stand, lie down, 
or smile, after having known that all men 
are subject to disease, decrepitude, and 
death. Udayi, his friend, versed in poli- 
tical and moral sciences, reproved the 
prince saying that it was unbecoming of 
him to have treated the women in that 
ignoble way, as even Indra, Agastya, 
Brhaspati, Candra, and other gods and 
ascetics enjoyed worldly objects and sexual 
love, and that he himself being so hand- 
some and strong a youth was scornfully 
rejecting the enjoyment of their persons 
To this the reply of Gautama was: 
“Anityam tu jagan-matva natra me ramate 
manah’—My mind does not feel pleasure 
in the world (or in any worldly object), 
which seems to me to be ephemeral (IV. 
85). He said moreover: ‘ Jara vyadhisca 
mrtyusca yadi na syadidarh trayam, 
mamapi hi manojfiesu visayesu ratirbhavet’ 
—If there did not exist the triad, viz. old 
age, disease, and death, there would have 
been attraction in my mind for all objects 
pleasing the senses (IV. 86). 

The prince also remarked that the 
youthful beauty of women, too, was tran- 
sitory. So, all men should rather feel 
perturbed by the thought of enjoyment of 
worldly objects, and he rebuked his friend, 
saying that he should not have tried to 
drag him into worldly affairs. The women 
returned to the city in deep disappoint- 
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ment, and the prince also went back home 
brooding over the transitoriness of every- 
thing. Hearing these incidents, the king 
discussed the prince’s mental proclivity 
with his counsellors, and they decided that 
there- was no other way than to arrange 
for the prince to indulge in the enjoyment 
of worldly objects, in order to keep his 
mind attracted towards the prosperity of 
royalty. 


THE RENUNCIATION 


The fifth canto, called Abhinishkramana 
(The Renunciation), describes how the 
prince again went out of the palace with 
his associates at the behest of the king. 
Strangely enough, asking his associates not 
to follow him, the prince entered a solitary 
forest and seated himself under a jambu 
tree, and there performed his first tranquil 
meditation thinking about the origin and 
dissolution of the world. His intelligence, 
at the time,. became pure and bereft of 
the tinge of any defilement. 

The gods availed themselves of this 
opportunity to present before him the 
vision of a monk, and, on being asked by 
the prince, the latter told him that he had 
left home and become a Sramana in order 
to be free from the fear of birth and death 
and to attain salvation, and that he 
thought he would reach that auspicious 
eternal bliss by giving up all thought of 
worldly possessions and begging his meals 
from others. Thus addressing the prince, 
the monk vanished into the sky. After 
this vision, the prince’s mind became 
firmer in his purpose of renunciation. 
But, before finally leaving home to con- 
quer future births and deaths, Gautama 
wanted once again to go back to the city 
and the palace to see the members of his 
family for the last time. While he was 
entering the city, he was seen on the way 
by a princess who exclaimed thus: 
“Sukhita vata nirvrta ca sa strì patir-idrksa 
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ih-ayalakso yasyah’'—How happy and 
pleased in this world is that lady whose 
husband is this person possessing such 
large eyes (V. 24) The word ‘ mirvria’ 
here, which also means ‘one happy by the 
attainment of ntrvana or the bliss of eman- 
cipation ’, brought about a turning point 
in his determination; and the prince 
resolved in his mind to obtain the final 
beatitude (parinirvana-vidhau 
cakara, V. 25). 

Returning to the palace, he begged per- 
mission of his father to enter the path of 
renunciation, saying,  ‘Partvrajisyami 
moksa-hetor-niyalo hyasya janasya vipra- 
yogah’—I shall leave the world for the 
sake of liberation, because separation (or 
estrangement) of men (from each other) is 
a certainty (V 28). 

King Suddhodana tried to persuade his 
son with many an argument to give up 
the desire for renunciation ‘The prince, 
in reply, said that he would discard the 
idea of renunciation, if only he (his father) 
could stand surety for four things: ‘Na 
bhaven-maranaya  jrvitam utharet 
svasthyamidam ca me na rogah; na ca 
yauvanam-aksipes-jara me, na ca sampat- 
tim-mam haret vtpattth ’—{1) my life shall 
not be subject to death, (2) no disease 
shall impair this health of mine, (8) no 
old age shall attack my youth, and (4) no 
adversity shall carry away my prosperity 
(V. 35). The father replied that such an 
assurance could not be given by any one 
to anybody, it being so contrary to natu- 
ral law. The son argued that, as men 
have to leave the world with their objects 
unfulfilled and in an unsatisfied cond1- 
tion, it is better to bring about a deliber- 
ate separation from all associates for the 
sake of the attainment of Truth. 

The father arranged for music and 
dancing to be performed by beautiful 
courtesans to distract his son’s mind, but 
the “gods, having understood the firm 
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attitude of the pr-nce in the matter of 
renunciation, caused untimely sleepiness 
to overcome those women, and they fell 
into deep sleep in all kinds of uncomely 
postures, the repulsive sight of which 
strengthened his resolution for renuncia- 
tion all the more. According to the will 
of the gods, on thet very night, the door 
of the palace sportaneously opened, and 
the prince went out from the palace and 
ordered his groom DShandaka to saddle his 
dear steed Kanthaka (or Kanthaka else- 
where), because he thought that that was 
the proper time to leave home (nzyatam 
yatum-alo mamadye kalah), as the sight of 
those women was repulsive and the palace- 
gate opened suddenly and spontancously. 

Strangely enough, the royal steed that 
night made no somnd of neighing which 
would have awakened the people of the 
palace, and he mace no noise as his hoofs 
were borne up by the palms of the gods. 
The prince rode out of the palace, leaving 
behind his father, 11s dear wife, his newly 
born son Rahula, and all the subjects of 
Kapilavastu, towards which he turned and 
cast his last look siying in a lion’s voice: 
‘ Jananamaranayoi-adrsta-paio na puram- 
aham Kaptlahvayem pravesta’—I shali 
never again enter -he city of Kapilavastu, 
before I have seen the shore of the ocean 
of birth and deatk (V. 84). 


THE RETURN OF CHANDAKA 


The sixth canto is called Chandaka- 
nivartana (The Return of Chandaka) and 
describes the return of Chandaka to the 
palace with the hcrse no more ridden by 
the prince. 

With sunrise n2xt morning, Gautama 
reached the hermitage of the ascetic Bhar- 
gava and, after al&hting from horse-back. 
he praised the valeur and devotion of his 
groom -and orderec him to go back to the 
city, after having made over to him all 
the ornaments from his person. He asked 
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Chandaka to carry the following message 
to his father: ‘Not on account of any dis- 
affection towards you, or any fault on 
your part, or any displeasure or anger, 
have I left home; I have done so only 
with the intent of destroying births and 
deaths. I know I cannot be an object of 
sorrow to you, as only those who remain 
attached to worldly desires which cause 
sorrow are to be pitied. I have gone from 
home to evade the path of sorrow.’ He 
asked the groom to see that his father did 
not remember him much 

At this moment, the devoted groom 
hesitated to go back to the city without 
the prince on his horse and requested him 
not to forsake his devoted attendant (him- 
self), although he so easily forsook his 
father, his affectionate step-mother, his 
beloved wife, and his child, just as a non- 
believer forsakes the saddharma, the good 
Jaw of truth. He (Chandaka) refused to 
go back alone to the city, just as had done 
the honourable charioteer, Sumantra, after 
leaving Rama in the forest. Gautama 
consoled Chandaka saying that death 
would one day bring about a sure estrange- 
ment from his dear ones, though he might 
not leave them now. Association and 
‘dissociation of all beings were but tem- 
porary So, according to his view, it was 
quite proper that one should give up such 
dream-like egoistic union. He asked the 
groom to tell all the people in the city: 
‘Kstpram-esyati vā kriva janma-mrtyu- 
ksayam ktla, akrtartho nirarambho nidha- 
nam yasyatitt va’—The prince will either 
return quickly after having destroyed 
birth and death, or, failing in his purpose, 
will attain annihilation by not undertak- 
ing any work at all (VI. 52). The pet 
horses took, adieu of his master by licking 
his feet and shedding warm tears. 

Gautama, at this stage, cut away all the 
hair from his head by means of his sword 
and cast it away with his diadem into the 
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air, and the gods took possession of them 
for worship. A god in the garb of a 
hunter appeared before the prince and ' 
presented to him a monk’s robe Having 
thus dismissed his groom and the horse, 
Gautama entered the hermitage. And 
Chandaka only bodily moved towards the 
city, having kept his mind centred on the 
prince in the forest (yayau Sartrena purarh 
na cetasa, VI 67). 


THE ENTRY INTO THE HERMITAGE 


It is learnt from the seventh canto, 
called Tapovanapravesa (The Entry into 
the Hermitage), that Gautama, having 
entered the hermitage, asked an ascetic 
there as to the nature of the austerities 
and other religious observances of the 
place, and was told, in reply, that the 
ascetics there, by those performances, 
desired to go either to heaven or to earth 
for the enjoyment of happiness The 
prince, then, uttered the following words: 
“Duhkhatmakam  narkavidham  tapasca 
svarga-pradhanam tapasah phalam ca. 
lokāśca sarve parinamavantah svalpe śra- 
mah khalv-ayam-asramanam '—These var 
ious austerities are full of hardships, and 
the result of austerities is the -best if it can 
lead to heaven. But all people are sub- 
ject to change and decline; there is only 
the effort for a small object on the part 
of (the inmates of) these hermitages 
(VII. 20). 

It appeared to Gautama that the per- 
formance of all religious observances re- 
sulted in great bondage. It was a kind 
of search for pain by means of pain. A 
wise man’s effort should be directed to- 
wards naiskarmya, i.e. abstraction from all 
works. Control of the mind is the most 
desired purpose, for the body moves 
towards activity or abstraction only by the 
influence of the mind. The body without 
the mind is like a log of wood. 
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Gautama entered that evening into that 
serene forest and seated himself under a 
‘tree. He was asked by an old ascetic to 
stay in the hermitage, because many a 
biahmaist, rājarsı, and devarst resided 
there and performed austerities, and be- 
cause there were very many holy places 
of pilgrimage there. And Gautama told 
him that it would pain him much to leave 
them; but he criticized their religious 
performances in these terms. ‘ Svargaya 
yusmakam-ayam tu dharmah mamabhila- 
§as-tv-apunarbhavaya ; asmin vane yena na 
me viuitsa binnah pravrttya hi nivrttidhay- 
mah’—Your (religious) disposition is for 
the attainment of heaven, but my desire 
is the elimination of a fresh birth. For 
this reason, I have no wish to dwell in this 
forest of yours. And, again, the path of 
abstraction is different from (that of) ac- 
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tivity or attachment to worldly business 
(VII. 48). 

At this, the asc2tics were very pleased 
with this newcomer, and one of them, a 
Brahmana lying cown on ashes, praised 
his noble resolve to prefer emancipation 
to residence in heaven, as he understood 
rightly the evils of the cycle of births or 
existences. Accorcing to this ascetic, it is 
only those attached to worldly pleasures 
who strive to go tc heaven by the perform- 
ance of penance., but those who are 
possessed of true essence desire to attain 
emancipation by Lghting with the greatest 
enemy, namely, attachment towards 
worldly objects. He then directed Gau- 
tama to proceed towards the Vindhvan 
region to the hermitage of Arada, who was 
reported to have properly comprehended 
the right path of truth, and Gautama left 
that locality for Arada’s hermitage 





Oh, summoning stars! 


Oh, mournful earth! 


For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 

My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nignts, 
My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet Queen! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest! 

Yet thee, too, I shall save, saving this earth ; 
And that which stirs within thy tender wor b, 
My child, the hidden blossom of our loves, 


Whom if I wait to bless my mind will fail 

Wife! child! father! and people! ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour 
That light may break and all flesh learn 
Now am I fixed, and now I will depart, 
Never to come again till what I seek 

Be found—if fervent search and strife avail. 


he Law. 


—Edwin Arnold, The Light of Asia and The 
Indian Song of Songs (Gita-Govinda), Jaico 
Publishing Hous, Calcutta, 1949, p. 66. 
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MO. visualize the world economy of countries. One can readily plot on such 
tomorrow, one must start with the a map the size of the population of each 
“ypresent distribution of economic activ- area. Since world economy is nothing but 
ities over the face of the earth. human activity of a certain type, we notice 


CHART 1 


WorLD MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Each dot represents one million persons 





The geographic map of the world the fallacy of the conventional geographic 
shows the oceans and continents, rivers map. That map shows the land as if each 
and islands, and the boundaries of square mile meant the same thing, while. 
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from the point of view of world economy, 
land counts for economic activities as a 
stage only to the extent that it is in- 
habited. 

A map showing world population 
(Chart 1) that marks each million inhabi- 
tants with a tiny dot reveals five chief 
clusters of such dots. 

Moving from east to west. the main 
centres of population are as follows: 
(1) Japan, Korea, and eastern China, with 
more than 500 million inhabitants ; (2) the 
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In all, about 500 million. men and 
women—six-tenths of the world’s popula- 
tion—are crowded into a little more than 
4 million square miles, ie. nearly 400 
persons per square mile. Most of the other 
four-tenths are scattered over 18 
square miles, with about 56 persons per 
square mile, not counting, however, the 
million square miles that are very 
sparsely populated and 20 million that 
are practically uninhabitable. Since 
interested mm the distribution 


million 
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we 


are of 


CHART 2 


Disrorrep Map or WORLD POPULATION 


Continents and countries are shown on the scale of their population 





Philippines and Indonesia, with more than 
100 million people ; (3) India and Ceylon, 
with more than 400 million; (4) most of 
Europe, including the western part of the 
U.S.S.R., with about 400 million ; and (5) 
the north-eastern part of the United States 
and the eastern part of Canada. with about 
roo million inhabitants. ~ 


is, 


economic activities 


among the people, 
rather than among square miles of land, 
we may reshape the world map by omitting 
the uninhabitable expanses and drawing 
each continent and each country on the 
scale of its popalation (Chart 2). 

On such a map. Australia, Africa, and 
South America occupy less space than on a 
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conventional map, while more space is 
given to Japan, China, India, Indonesia, 
and Western Europe. The United States 
is increased slightly, and Canada and the 
U.S.S.R. lose their unpopulated northern 
tundras. This new map may seem queer 
at first sight, but when one gets used to 
it, it will appear more realistic than the 
conventional map. 


SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY AND 
MONEY ECONOMY 


The first step in this analysis is to trace 
>the distribution of various types of eco- 
nomic systems over the face of the earth. 

‘Fhe economic activity of men began with 
the search for food by hunting, fishing, 
and gathering edible roots and fruits. 
Tilling the soil and husbandry, which 
eloped in the new stone age, still contin- 
ue to be the main occupation of mankind. 
‘Even now more people are engaged in 
agriculture, in the broad sense of the term, 
including forestry, fishing, and hunting, 
than in all other pursuits of mankind taken 
together. 

The world, however, has many kinds of 
agriculture. The chief aim of more than 
two-thirds of the farmers of the world is to 
raise food for themselves and their families. 
Such subsistence farms are spread all over 
the world, and they are numerous even in 
Europe and the United States. Some of 
them are almost wholly independent of 
market and money economy, while others 
consume a large part of their produce and 
sell or exchange the rest. Countries in 
which this type of agriculture predomi- 
nates over all other industries can be de- 
scribed as areas of prevailing subsistence 
economy. 

Not everyone realizes that even now the 
areas of subsistence economy support more 
than half the population of the world. 
Countries with prevailing market and 
money economy include a little less than 
half the world population. 
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Despite the development of local markets 
and huge cities, subsistence economy pre 
vails in China, India, Indonesia, and other 
Asian countries—practically in almost the 
whole of Asia, except Japan and the Asian 
part of the U.S.S.R. Such is also the type 
of economy in Africa, excepting the stip 
along the Mediterranean coast and ihe 
Union of South Africa, and in some areas 
of Latin America. 

The large cities, in areas where suls 
sistence economy prevails, may. have 
modern airports, office buildings, howls; 
and banks, but they are isolated: island: 
of money economy in an ocean of sube 
sistence farms. The largest part of the 
produce of most of the people in these 
areas is either consumed within the 
family’s household, or is taken by land 
owners and tax-collectors and diverted to 
the support of the cities. The farmers are 
poor, and their tools and methods of work 
are often the same as those of two thousand: 
years ago. 



















THREE TYPES OF MONEY ECONOMY 


Countries where money economy pre 
dominates, and goods are produced for 






sale, rather than home consumption, difer —; 


from one another in the level of economic 
development and economic organization. — 
There is no universally accepted method of. 
classifying them, but the most enlightening 

method, perhaps, is to classify them accord: 

ing to the relative importance of agri- 

culture and industry. 

In the world as a whole, agriculture pre 
dominates over all other economic activ: 
ities. Of a total population of 2.6: billion, - 
approximately 40 per cent or 4.1 billion 
are engaged in gainful work, and not | 
than 600 million are working in the fields. 
while only 250 million make their living in 
industrial pursuits, including mining, 
handicraft, manufactures, and building 
construction. 
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Not only in the areas of subsistence 
economy, but in many countries with pre- 
© vailing money and market economy, agri- 
culture, in the broad sense of this term, 
employs more labour than do industries. 
In other countries with money and market 
economy, industrial pursuits predominate 
over agriculture, even when forestry and 
fishing are added to work in the fields. 
‘These are two distinctly different types of 
economy. 

The extremes in this classification may 
be exemplified by India and Great Britain: 
in India, there are more than ten persons 
employed in agriculture to one industrial 
worker ; in Great Britain, eight industrial 
workers to one engaged in agriculture. 
The contrast is so very great that it is 
advisable to distinguish an intermediary 
_ group between the two extremes, a group 
of mixed economy. 

As a general rule, we define as pri- 
marily agricultural the countries in which 
farming uses twice as many hands as mining 
and manufactures; and primarily indus- 
trial the countries where industry employs 
at least twice as many persons as farming. 
The areas that fall between these two 
extremes may be described as having a 
mixed agricultural-industrial economy. 

Deviating from this general rule, we 
would include in this last group the United 
States, a country with a very efficient agri- 
cultural organization yielding huge surplus 
production, though only a comparatively 
small proportion of labour is engaged in 
it. In this group may be included, like- 
wise, Japan, which employs a large part 
of its labour in agriculture, but counts 
farmers’ children as agricultural workers, 
while other countries do not do so. 

Primarily agricultural countries with 
money economy are Latin America and 
the countries around the Mediterranean in 
North Africa and the Balkans. This group 
also. includes Portugal, Ireland, Finland. 
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and Poland. Spain and Hungary stand on 
the border of this group. 

Only a few countries meet our’ ~ defini- 
tion of a primari y industrial economy. 
They are the United Kingdom, Western 
Germany, Belgium, and the Saar. Switzer- 
land is a marginal case. 

The group with a mixed agricultural- 
industrial economy is much larger, includ-. 
ing scores of countries with populations 
totalling more than joo million. The 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and Western 
Germany are not typical of modern capital- 
ism. They represent rather extreme 
industrialization, forced upon them largely 
by the growth of population and their 
paucity of arable land. 


ECONOMY AND PROSPERITY 


In relation to population in different 
areas, incomes are very unevenly distribut- 7 
ed over the face cf the earth. ch 

Primarily agricultural countries are not 
all poverty-stricken, and primarily indus- 
trial countries do not necessarily enjoy the 
highest level’ of prosperity, Finland, a 
primarily agricultural land, if forestry is 
included in agriculture, has an annual 
per capita income of $600, which is more 
than that of Western Germany, France, or 
the Netherlands ; Venezuela has per capita 


$500; Ireland, $425; Uruguay, $300; 
Argentina and Cuba, $275. Many pri- 
marily agricultural countries, such as 


Rumania, Bulgaria, Spain, and Yugoslavia, 


have an annual per capita income close 
to $200. 
Similarly, such agriculrural-industrial 


countries as the United States, Canada, and 
New Zealand have a higher per capita 
income than the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, and Western Germany. Bat, though 
industrialization is not synonymous with 
technical and econemic progress, it is one 
of the decisive factors in a country’s rise 
from poverty to prosperity. 


OUTLOOK ON WORLD ECONOMY 


A very large part of the world’s income 
goes to the countries with a primarily 
industrial or mixed economy. Total world 
income in 1955 was estimated at $700 
billion. Of this, the United States ac- 
counted for $300 billion ; the U.S.S.R. for 
$66 billion; the United Kingdom for 
$55 billion; Western Germany for 
$25 billion ; France and Italy together for 
$37 billion; and India for approximately 
$20 billion. Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian countries together 
had $26 billion; Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, $30 billion; Japan. about 
$17 billion ; and other agricultural-indus- 
trial countries, some $14 billion. 

The primarily industrial 


and agri- 





average of more than $700 per cap ae 
The rest of the world-—the primarily agri- 
cultural countries and those where a sub. 
sistence economy dominates—with a popu- 
lation totalling nearly 1,800 million had 
an income of not more than $1go billion, 
or some $100 per capita. Japan has a low 
per capita income in comparison with 
other countries with mixed economy, but 
would rank close to the top of the group 
if she were classified as a primarily agri- 
cultural country. 


a. 





THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOME 


To visualize the distribution of income 
in the world, we can use a distorted map 


CHART 3 


Distortep Mar or WORLD INCOME 


Continents and countries are shown on the scale of their national income 


around 1950 





cultural-industrial countries. with a total 
population of 775 million. had a combined 
income of more than $360 billion, an 


showing world income, similar to the one 
we used with regard to world population. 
Chart 3 shows the distribution of income 


















“in the world around 1950. The main 
changes that have taken place since that 
time are increases in the share of the 
United States, U.S.S.R., Western Germany, 
and Japan. 

Apart from fluctuations due to changing 
business conditions and the uneven pace 
of economic progress in different areas, the 
tnain feature of the distribution of world 
income is its heavy concentration in two 
North Atlantic regions—in North America 
and north-western and central Europe. 
On the distorted map of the world as 
shown in Chart 3, they appear enormous, 
dwarfing all other areas, 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


‘The concentration of wealth in the two 
areas facing each other across the North 
Atlantic emerged from the ‘industrial 
revolution in the eighteenth century. 

Invented in the extreme north-western tip 
of Europe, the system of production based 
on standardization, the division of labour, 
and the use of mechanical power had 
spread gradually -over Europe, and was 
transplanted to North America. From the 
two North Atlantic areas, it gradually 
spread to other areas, being carried by 
emigration, colonialism, and trade. 

The new industrial system stimulated 
technical progress, originally in manu- 
facturing and transportation, and later also 
‘in agriculture. It was, in turn, stimulated 
by the progress of science and technology. 
‘The character of the new industrial system 
changed with time. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century, cotton and coal 
predominated. After the middle of that 
century, pig-iron and railroads represented 
the system. By the turn of the century, 
steel and petroleum, giant ships and elec- 
tric. wires encircling the globe, became 
the symbols of economic progress. The 
“most recent era is characterized by air 
iransportation and wireless transmission, 
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and by fascinating progress in biology, = 
chemistry, electronics, and nuciear physics. 

The last two decades have been partic 
ularly rich in inventions and discoveries. 
They have seen the conquest of space, the 
manufacture of synthetic 
materials, and the harnessing of new 
sources of energy. Again, as in the latter 


new raw 


part of the eighteenth century, the way to” 


new discoveries has been paved by new 
forms of economy, characterized by mass 
production, transcending the limits of local 
and national markets; and the new tech- 
nology, m turn, has paved the way to fur- 
ther the transformation of world economy. 
Modern industry is no longer limited to a 
group of countries. Mechanized economy 
is becoming the universal pattern of 
economic civilization throughout the world. 
Similar airports, transmission towers, elec- 
trical plants, and steel mills are springing: 


up in all parts of the earth. Large cities 


are losing individwal architecrural features 
that have been the outgrowth of long 
cultural traditions; similar buildings of 
steel and glass with sparkling neon signs 
flank modern streamlined avenues in all 
parts of the world. 

Even now, however, wealth is heavily 
concentrated in the areas which led the 
world m introducing the modern indus- 
trial system. There is a considerable lag 
between the penetration of the new technol- 
ogy inte remote parts of the world and its 
wide application m local economy. In the 
transition period, obsolete methods of pro- 
duction, marketing, and transport may con: 
tinue te predominate in a nation, despite 
the conspicuous change in the appearance 
of its metropolis and the rise of modern 
plants in some o` its industries. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
INDUSTRIES 


In 1950. the value of the world output 
from factories totalled approximately $250: 
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billion. Its distribution is shown in Chart 
4 on a distorted map of world popula- 
tion, where each dot represents output 
worth $1 billion at 1947 prices. The heavy 
concentration of dots in the two North 
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business and overrating of heavy industry, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the share” 
of Latin America, Asia, and Africa ix 
world industrial production is almost 


negligible. However, the progress of 


Atlantic regions is the characteristic industries in under-developed countries, in 
feature. the past fifteen vears, has been impressive. 
CHART 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


Shown on a distorted map of world population 


Each dot represents one billion dollars at U.S. 1947 prices 


In Chart 4, the world is divided into 
unequal parts by a line that closely passes 
by the Mexico-United States border. Some 
go per cent of the total industrial output 
is produced above that line, and only 10 
per cent below it. The value of industrial 
output per capita in the former area is 
roughly 80 times more than that in the 
latter area. 

Even with reservations for possible 
errors, such as underreporting of small 





Latin America and Algeria doubled their 
mineral output between 1938 and 1958: 
Morocco tripled hers. Southern Rhodesi« 
increased her industrial output fourfold ; 
Turkey and Greece more than doubled 
theirs. Spain doubled her manufacturing 
output between 1937 and 1953. India 
increased her output by 50 per cent be- 
tween 1938 and 1954. 

The rate of growth in industrially 
under-developed areas has been high, but 























since they started with a very small volume 


of industrial output, a considerable time 

must elapse before their shares in the 
world output become significant. 

HE TREND IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF INDUSTRY 

There are weighty reasons to anticipate 
a steadily broadening distribution of 
industrial production in the forthcoming 
years. 

The recent technological progress has 
increased tremendously the transferability 
of industries. It took a century for rail- 
roads to encircle the world, and the rail 
network was not completed in some 
countries when the motor vehicle and air- 
plane appeared on the scene. In two 
decades, highways were built across the 
deserts, and a network of airfields has 
penetrated into wilderness inaccessible to 
trains and trucks. In many areas, air 
transport has directly succeeded the 
caravans of pack animals and human load- 
carriers, so that people in isolated areas 
have seen themselves suddenly transported 
over the span of centuries. 

The modern technological progress tends 
to eliminate still another source of in- 
equality in the distribution of industrial 
production in the world: the uneven dis- 
tribution of natural resources. Atomic 
energy may bring the greatest advantages, 
not only to the most prosperous countries 
abundantly supplied with fuels, but to the 
areas that suffer from absence of coal and 
petroleum in their soil, 

At the same time, the attitude of the 
peoples towards economic progress in their 
own countries and abroad has changed. 
In olden times, each nation jealously 
guarded its technical ‘know-how’. The 
history of the silk industry records that 
silkworms were smuggled from country to 
country hidden in the head-dress of a 
princess, or in the hollow canes of travel- 
ling friars. After the industrial revolu- 
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tion, economic history was shaped by the — 


“worker who stole che secrets of the Italian 


throwing mill and took them to England, 
and by another worker who memorized the 
design of the Arkwright frame used in 
British textile factories and took it to 
America. Now, except for the areas of 
acute imternational friction, machinery of 
the latest design is. sold on world markets 
as a staple commodity. 

Here is another example cf the remark- 
able change in our economic thinking. 
In the nineteeth century, many European 
economists believed that textile mills could 
be erected only in areas favoured by a 
humid, mild climate, and technical skills” 
could be acquired only through the train- 
ing of several generations. Now we know 
that any nation with perseverance and 
goodwill can develop any industry. 

There remains, of course, the matter of 
cost. As Adam Smith put it, with the help 
of hotbeds and mirrors, grapes could be 
raised and wine produced in Scotland, but 
the Scots could obtain southern wines much 
more cheaply through foreign trade. It is 
up to each country to decide which indus- 
try it would develop. 

Lack of techmical skill and want. of 
capital are serious handicaps at the. early 
phase of industrialization. But a charac- 
teristic of modern times is that the veil of 
secrecy that once enveloped the technical 
achievements of advanced nations has been 
lifted. The United States inaugurated a 
new era in international economics when 
it opened its most efficient factories to 
produetivity teams from abroad and put 
its best technicians and experts in indus- 
trial managemert at their disposal. The 
Point-Four Programme of the United States 
and the Technical Assistance Programme 
of the United Nations have facilitated the 
propagation of modern industrial and agri- 
cultural techniques throughout the world. 

There are still other factors supporting 
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the trend towards a broader, more even dis- 
tribution of industrial activities in the 
world. The pyramidal organization of 
>- world economy, with a few industrial 
- countries at the top and under-developed 

‘areas at the bottom, has collapsed with the 
send of colonialism. The liberation of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and Indo-China, an area with about 600 
million inhabitants, has been followed by 
their. drive for economic reconstruction. 
Industrialization has become the premise 
‘of national independence and dignity in 
the eyes of the former colonial and semi- 
colonial areas. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION PLANS 

‘Plans for industrialization and economic 
reconstruction are being drawn up all over 
-the’ world, Some of them are very 
elaborate, and provide blue prints for pro- 
duction of each industry in each region of 
the country, Others are nothing more 
than projections of existing trends into the 
future, and indicate solely the hypothetical 
targets of economic development. Some 
plans are very ambitious and are partly 
determined by wishful thinking, and 
serve political propaganda. Other plans 
are too cautious, and reflect lack of courage 
and imagination in the planning author- 
ity. But all industrialization and economic 
reconstruction plans point in the same 
direction, and have a good chance to 
succeed. 

Their task is not easy, however. The 
industrialization of a country with primi- 
tive agriculture implies the reorganization 
of its entire economic and social life. The 
new economic system demands greater 
mobility of labour, greater initiative of 
employers. a new type of organizer and 
leader of production, and a new type of 
labour leader, able to defend the interests 
of workers without endangering the prog- 
tess of the economic system. 
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The rapid transformation of the 
economic and social life is bound to create 
political tensions. ‘There is a danger thar 
some countries lacking experience in 
democratic self-government will try to solve 
their problems by violence and terrorism. 
The political outlook in the world is there 
fore less certain than its economic outlook 
—a movement towards prosperity and ihe 
broader distribution of wealth. 





THE WORLD ECONOMY OF TOMORROW 


In an attempt to visualize the charac: 
teristic features of the world economy of. 
tomorrow, we can disregard the danger of 
new wars and social cataclysms. Qur pro- 
jection will rest solely on the appraisal of 
economic forces and recent economic 
trends. With this reservation, we antici- 
pate the development of world economy 
along three lines. 

(1) Economic Growth: The world 
economy of tomorrow will be a larger. 
more prosperous economy than that. of 
today. Money and market economy will 
penetrate into the expanses with pre: 
vailing subsistence economy. Uneconomi- 
cal, wasteful methods of tilling the soil 
will be replaced by more efficient methods. 
Better means of transport, modern storage 
and marketing facilities, a better distribu- 
tion of land, and the development of credit 
for small farmers will improve conditions 
of life in areas of primitive agriculture. 
At the same time, industrial productio 
will rise as a result of technological prog- 
ress and wider the industrial 
technique that has been established in the 
more advanced, prosperous nations. 

A growth of world income may be 
expected. It is difficult to predict the 
annual rate of its growth. Characteristic 
of our time. however, is the steadily 
increasing speed of economic progress. 1t 
is fairly probable therefore that the 
average annual rate of growth of world 
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: income in he sétoad half of this- century 


< will be substantially higher than in the 


first half. A tentative estimate at 3.5 to 
: 4 per cent per annum would probably be 
on the conservative side. 

(2) Progress of Industrialization: The 
second line of development in world 
economy, closely associated with its growth, 
_ is the increasing rôle of industry in com- 
parison with agriculture. In the world as 
a whole, agriculture predominates now 
Cover all other pursuits. Of approximately 
ia billion men and women engaged in 
gainful work, about 600 million are 
currently occupied in agriculture; 250 
million in industry, including mining, 
manufactures, handicrafts, and building 
construction ; and 250 million in trade, 
transport, and all kinds of services and 
professions, including government and 
armed forces. In the world economy of 
tomorrow, the predominance of agri- 
cultural pursuits will be less pronounced. 
The areas of primarily agricultural 
economy will probably move towards the 
mixed, industrial-agricultural economy, 
with approximately equal numbers of 
workers employed in agriculture and 
industry. 

A similar shift may be expected in the 
countries that are now in the group of 
mixed economy. The share of industrial 
pursuits in employment will increase, and 
that of agriculture will decrease, in such 
countries. They will hardly approach the 
British or Belgium type of economy, with 
absolute predominance of industry over 
agriculture, but it is probable that many 
countries will follow the pattern of eco- 
nomic development that has prevailed. in 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
Germany, Austria, and the Scandinavian 
countries since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. i 


the 


This implies necessarily the progress of 
urbanization and deep changes in con-’ 
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sumption habits 


“trialization on 










“mass production and 


American patter 
will aes spread ae 


mass consumptio: 
widely in the world, 

(3) Progress towards E ‘conomic Equality: 
The third line of development in world 
economy is towards greater equality in. the 
distribution of industrial production ‘and 
wealth. The distribution of the dots of 
industrial output on Chart 4 will change. 
There will be more of such dots on thë 
map, and they will net be so conspicuously 
crowded in the two North Atlantic areas. 
More dots will appear in the expanses of 
South America, Africa, and Asia. The: 
contrast in the level of industrial develop- 
ment will not disappear by the end of 
this century, but it will be less striking 
than it appears now. 

This implies that the regions lagging in 
industrial development will increase their. 
industry at a higher annual rate than the © 
more industrialized and prosperous nations. 
For example, if industrial output increases 
at a rate of 3 per cent per annum in the 
United States, it may advance to 4 per cent 
annually in Japan and Italy, and at a still 
higher rate in such areas as India, Pakistan, 
China, or the Middle East. 

If the comparatively poor and indus- 
trially under-developed areas succeed in 
increasing their industrial production at 
a higher rate than America, the gap be- 
tween abundance and poverty in the world 
will be narrowed. 










IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHANGES IN 
WORLD ECONOMY 

‘The progress towards greater equality in 
world economy will have. far-reaching 
implications for international relations. 
What will be the effect of universal indus- 
international trade, 
especially on the foreign trade of the. 


industrially advanced countries that depend 


on the exchange of their fabricated goods 
against raw materials and foodstuffs? 
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How the 


will 
abundance and poverty affect the interna- 


harrowing gap between 


tional position of the 
powers of the world? 
The progress of industrialization in the 
world is bound to change the current 
pattern of international exchange of goods. 
One country after another will learn to 
-produce staple fabrics, iron and steel 
articles, simple machinery, and certain 
bulky chemicals. Since they will have no 
-need to import such articles from abroad, 
the foreign markets for these articles will 
necessarily shrink, and this will hurt those 
countries which were traditionally export- 
ing them. But the contrast between in- 
-dustrially developed and under-developed 
countries is neither the sole, nor the most 


leading industrial 








1 ortant, foundation of international 
trade. More important is the trade of 
industrially developed areas with each 


other, such as the transactions among the 


United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
i France, and Italy. The trade between 


s€ countries does not depend on the 





difference in their level of industrial devel- 


opment, but on the division of labour 
among them and their specialization on 
different lines of production. The indus- 
trialization of under-developed areas will 
make them partners in the international 
division of labour of this type. A country 
that has learnt to produce certain staple 
goods will still import manufactured 
articles of higher quality. At the same 
time, it will increase the import of modern 
machinery for domestic factories, and offer 
in exchange its own products—mainly raw 
materials or semi-fabricated goods. The 
¿composition and = direction cf foreign 
“wade wil] change, but its volume will not 
decline. In this sense, the progress of 
ndustrialization in the world is no threat 








to the foreign trade of the leading indus- A 


trial nations, Japan, for example, has a- 


good chance of increasing 


>the- 
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her export of 
machinery and precision tools to the car. 
tinental countries of Asia, if the latter 
fulfil their ambitious plans for industria- 
lization, 

There is little doubt that the progressi 
towards economic equality in the world 
will undermine the exceptional posit 
of the leading nations, high above 
level of wealth and production in 
rest of the world. The United States 
enjoys now a per capita income fifty times 
more than that prevailing in China, or 
thirty times more than that prevailing in 
India. If our analysis of the probable 
trend in the world is correct, these cor: 
trasts are bound to shrink. [Tt is ear 
ceivable, for example, that the contrast in. 
per capita income between the United 
States or Great Britain, on the one hand: 
and India or China, on the other, will 
be reduced by the end of this century to 
the difference in wealth which now. exists- 
between the United States or Great Britain: 
and such countries as Mexico, Chil 
Poland. 


THE LEADING POWERS =: 
CHANGES IN. WORLD 
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Should the leading powers in the world 
try to stop the described development. in 
world economy? Or should they support 
it? The question can be answered: ouly 
on the basis of a clear understanding of 
the- -of the modern prosperous 
in world affairs. T am deeply 
eon iced that peace in the world. must 
be the of their for 
policv. And the road to world peace 








leading motive 





leads through the rising prosperity of all. 
and greater equality: ame 
nations. This is sufficient reason for 4 
leading, prosperous nations to welt 
trend towards -increasing economic 

equality in the world and to support the 
efforts of poorer nations to develop their ~ 


economic 




























industries. This is sufficient reason also 


for them tO promote the productivity 
movement all over the world. I hope 
that in the future they will follow this 
policy, independent of considerations 
about political expediency. 

In the long run, the Point-Four Pro- 
gramme of the United States, the Techni- 
cal Assistance Programme of the United 
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Nations, and other forms of foreign aido 
and international co-operation all serve 
the same purpose, namely, to protect 
peace and political stability in the world 
by promoting prosperity and economic 
equality among nations and helping the 
peoples in the under-developed areas to 
help themselves. 









The industrialization of under-developed countries is no historical accident, 
but part of a planned campaign against preventable human misery. ‘There 
can be no question’, said Raymond Scheyven in his report on the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development (1954), ‘that the way to put 
an end to poverty lies in economic development. Poverty is nothing but the 
inadequacy of income. The income of a country depends upon its produc- 
tion and productivity, which must accordingly be increased.’ He pointed out 
that extreme poverty is no new thing for most of the world’s inhabitants, but. 
that today a new factor is appearing. ‘The poorer nations are beginning to“ 
realize that their position can be improved by modern techniques, and they- 
are aspiring towards a better life. It is the duty of our civilization to respond 
to these legitimate aspirations. If we do not succeed in doing so within a 
short enough space of time, how can we legitimately ask two-thirds of mankind 
to support a civilization which cannot provide for their basic subsistence?’ 

This poverty of the under-developed countries is such as to give moral 





considerations a clear precedence over economic considerations, but, in this | 


case, argued Mr. Scheyven, duty and interest coincide. The prosperity of | 
one group is coming to depend more and more on that of the others, and 
the poverty of one limits the advancement of the rest .... 

Another consequence to be expected from industrialization is an internal 
redistribution of national income ‘which increases the low: purchasing power 
of broad masses of the population. When this tendency appears in the 
under-developed countries, it should have the same favourable effect on the 








world’s economy as that experienced in the past in national economies, but 


on a much larger scale. “The markets which could be opened up are so = 
vast’, concludes Mr. Scheyven, ‘that a bold policy of developing the: under- 
developed countries might well enable the world in the near future to enjoy 
an economic activity and a prosperity hitherto unknown.’ 






—Quoted from United Nations Review, May 1956, pp. 39-40. 
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‘HE Institute’s smal] art collection was 
recently enriched by the addition of 
some rare and valuable icons, statuet- 
tes, and other antiquities. The items 
added, worth about Rs. 3,000, were: two 
wooden figures, Dvarapala and LokeSvara ; 
seven bronze figures, two of Visnu, three 
of Siva-Parvati, one of Mafijusri, and one 
of Hevajra ; one terracotta figure of Mañ- 
justi; two banners, one depicting Lokes- 
‘vara and the other, Hevajra; one scroll ; 
‘one pair of patas (illustrated 
covers for leaf-manuscripts) depicting Siva 
and Parvati; two illustrated leaf-manu- 
scripts ; and one leaf-manuscript in Bengali. 
* 





wooden 
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On the 5th May a symposium was held 
on “What Is Culture?’. The discussion was 
introduced by Professor Niharranjan Ray, 
M.A., D.Lett. & Phil. (Leiden), Bagisvari 
Professor of Fine Arts and Culture, Cal- 
cutta University. Others who participated 
in the symposium were Dr. J. A. Kitchin, 
: - Director of the United States Information 
Service, Calcutta ; J. A. O’Brien, Regional 
Representative of the British Council, 
Calcutta; N. C. Ghosh; Pierre Amado, 
Cultural Attaché to the Consul of France, 
Calcutta; Father P. Fallon, S.J. of St. 
Xavier’s College. Calcutta; and Amiya 
Kumar Mazumdar, Professor of Philosophy 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta. Pro- 
fessor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Reader in 





Anthropo-Geography, Calcutta University, 
presided. 
Anothy symposium was held on the 





igth May on ‘Obstacles to International 
Understanding’, in which the discussion 
‘was intrgduced by Dr. J. A. Kitchin, 
Director of the United States Information 
ervice, Calcutta. Other participants in- 
‘cluded. Miss A. G. Stock, Professor of 
English, Calcutta University; Dr. Kalidas 











I News 


Nag: 


man, 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chair- 
West Bengal Legislative Counci; 
N. C. Ghosh; Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, 
Professor of Philosophy at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta ; and Hira Lall Chopra, 
Lecturer in Islamic History and Culture, 
Calcutta University. Saila Kumar Mu 
kherjee, Speaker, West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, was in the chair. l 

* 
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Towards the end of May each voar 
the thrice-sacred festival of the Budd 
is celebrated. 
attainment of Buddhahood or enlighten 
ment, and his passing away. This vear. as 
is well known, was the 2,500th anniversary 
of his mahdparinirvéna, or passing away 
to enter the great nirvdna, and all over 
India, and in many places all over the 
world, this anniversary has been obs 
ed and honour and homage paid to the 
Buddha, His message that the correct 
foundation of individual and social life lies 












an sympathy, love, and peace is an ideal 


of great significance to the world today. 
At the Institute in May and June 
series of seven lectures was arranged, 
which sought to bring out the salient 
features of the Buddha’s teaching and. its 
application to the modern world. Four 
out of the seven lectures were given by 
Dr. Radhagovinda Basak who, as readers 
of the Bulletin will remember, has often 
spoken at the Institute on Buddhism. and 
is well known for his research into Buddh 
ist literature. Speaking in Bengali, he 
took as his subjects “Buddha's Renuncia 
tion’, “Buddha’s Conquest of Mara and 
His Attainment of Enlightenment, and 
‘Buddhism’. His fourth lecture: 
English, was entitled» “The Interrelation 
between the Brahmanic and Buddhissec 
Systems of Philosophy and Religion’, 


a: 
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This marks his birth, his a 












The fifth lecture in the series was given 
-by Professor Kurt F. Leidecker who spoke 
on “The Social Implications of Buddhism’. 

Professor Leidecker, who is an old friend 
of the Institute, is an orientalist. He 
studied in India as a Fulbright scholar in 
1951, and the Institute was very glad to 
welcome him back on this happy occa- 
sion. He is at present Cultural Affairs 
Consultant with U.S.LS. at Bangkok, and 
came to India as a member of the Thai 
delegation to the Buddha-jayanti celebra- 
tions. 


“Where Vedanta and Buddhism Meet’ 
was the subject of the sixth lecture, which 
was given by Dr. Saroj Kumar Das. 
Another aspect of the same subject was 
dealt with by Dr. Satkari Mookerjee when 
he spoke on “The Influence of Buddhism 
on Indian Life and Thought’, the last 
= Jecture in the series. 










-That the Buddha was a Hindu is often 
— forgotten, and Buddhism is usually regard- 
ed as something separate from Hinduism. 
Yet the fact is that Buddhism may be 
described as the fulfilment of Hinduism, 

and the one cannot live without the other. 
‘This subject, dealt with by Dr. Das and 
others in. the series, is thus of the utmost 
“importance to modern India. The cause 
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of the downfall of India was attributed 
by Swami Vivekananda to the separation 
between the Buddhists and the Hindus, 
‘Brahmanism lost something—that reform- 
ing zeal, that wonderful sympathy and: 
charity for everybody, that wonderful 
leaven which Buddhism had brought into 
the masses and which had rendered Indian 
society so great that a Greek historian who 
wrote about India of that time was led to 
say that no Hindu was known to tell an 
untruth and no Hindu woman was known 
to be unchaste.... Let us then join the 
wonderful intellect of the Brahmana with 
the heart, the noble soul, the wonderful 
humanizing power of the Great Master.’ 


* + * 


A symposium on ‘What Is Religion?’ 
was held at the Institute on the goth June. 
Introducing the discussion, Amiya Kumar 
Mazumdar, Professor of Philosophy at the ooe 
Presidency College, Calcutta, gave a learn. 
ed exposition of the subject. Others who 
took part in the symposium were Father 
P. Fallon, S.J., of St. Xavier's College, 
Calcutta; Miss A. G. Stock, Professor of 
English, Calcutta University; Kazi Abdul 
Wadud; N. C. Ghosh; and 5. M. Baner- = 
jee. The Hon. Mr. Justice P. Bio 
Mukharji presided over the meeting. 


July. lectures 
At 6 pm. 


Professor A. G. Stock, B.A. (Oxon) 
J. M. Sen, B.Sc., M.Ed., T.D., Dip. Ed. 








July 7 Adult Education in England 
Speaker: 
President: | 
July 14 The Ethical Aspect of Buddhism 
Speaker: 
President: Hiranmay Banerjee, LCS. 
July 21 
Speaker: 
President: 
July 28 Personality and Culture Change 


Speaker: 
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Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
President: Ras Vihaty Das, M.A., Ph.D... 
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Radhagovinda : 


Basak’s lecture on ASsvaghosa’s Buddhacarita is reproduced 


here. 


vilapa (The Lamentation of the 
Palace People). On finding Chandaka 
and Kanthaka returning without the 
prince, the people of the suburbs of Kapila- 
vastu forbade the groom to enter the city 
and asked him where he had forsaken the 
prince. He replied that it was the prince 
who forsook them and not they, him. 
The plaintive utterances of .the city 
women were heard as they found the horse 
without the prince on it. The queen, 
Gautami, fell to the ground out of sorrow, 
on account of separation from her darling, 
the prince. The sorrowful wife of Gau- 
tama, Yasodhara, bewailed in a rage, say- 
ing that hey heart was trembling on finding 
that the groom and the steed had returned 
alone, though the three had left the palace 
together... YaSodhara could not reconcile 
the tears of sorrow now in the eyes of the 


T HE eighth canto is called Antahpura- 


The first part was published in the last issue. 


groom with his cruel deed then. ‘She said 
that a wise enemy was much better than a 
foolish friend like him, who stole her 
husband away at night, like a thief steal 
ing the jewels. She said, moreover, that 
had the worthless steed neighed that night 
and produced sounds by his hoof- strok : 
the people of the palace would have 
awakened and her husband’s departure 
would have been. prevented, and they all 
would not have come to grief. She could 
not, she said, understand how a husband. 
could perform religious duties without be 

ing accompanied by his wife, nor how BE 

could desert his infant son. 

Chandaka implored the princess not to: 
rebuke him or the horse, both of whom 
were innocent. The episode of the steed 
being brought from the stable, the horse's 
silence, and the automatic opening of the 
gate. Of ‘the palace at the time must be 


f. 


































| attributed to divine agency. The other 
ladies wept bitterly for the prince on hear- 
ing the following pathetic words of his 
foster-mother, Gautami: ‘Kulena sattvena 
balena varcasd Srutena laksmy@ vayasa ca 
garvitah ; pradatum-evabhyucito na yaci- 
tum kathai sa bhiksam paratas-carisyaty’— 
How would that person (the prince) beg 
alms from. others, as he was ever used to 
giving (everything to others) and not asking 
for anything (of them), because he was 
proud of his lineage, goodness, strength, 
energy, learning of the sacred lore, prosper- 
ity, and youth? (VIII. 51). 

King Suddhodana, while coming out of 
the temple, where he went to pray with 
hymns and to perform sacrifices for the 
welfare of the prince, heard the bewailings 
of his people, and he dropped to the 
ground on finding the condition of the 
groom and. the steed, and on realizing the 
firm resolve of his son for renunciation. 
To him, life became a heavy burden to 
bear, just as it had become to King Dasa- 
ratha of old for the sake of his son, Rama. 
His chief counsellor and the royal priest 
consoled the king by recalling the words of 
the seer Asita, who had predicted that no- 
body would be able to make the prince 
strive for the attainment of heaven or for 
universal sovereignty, as he would only 
make efforts to attain final emancipation. 
They, however. sought the king's permis- 
sion to go out in search of the prince, 








THE SEARCH FOR THE PRINCE 


The ninth canto is called Kumaran- 
vesana (The Search for the Prince). The 
king’s minister and the royal priest, during 
their search for the prince, arrived at the 
hermitage of Bhargava, but the inmates of 
that hermitage gave them the information 
of the prince’s departure from there for the 
hermitage of Arada. They went to the 
latter place and met the prince there. 
First the royal priest addressed the-prince. 
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saying: Your father wishes you to go back 
to the city and enjoy all royal property, 
and then, when you are older, come to the 
forest in accordance with scriptural direc- 
tion. You should be kind to him (sarvesu 
bhiitesu day@ hi dharmah) and accept his 
advice. Men can achieve perfect knowl- 
edge not only by residing in forests, but 
also by living at home. Many a house- 
holder obtained liberating faith (prapto 
grhasthairapi moksa-dharmah). You should 
try, like Bhisma, Rama, and Parasurama, 
to do beneficial work for your father, and 
you should go back to the palace to as 
suage the grief of separation of the queen 
Gautami, the princess Yasodhara, the infant 
son Rahula, and the other inmates of the 
palace and the city. 

The prince gave the priest the following 
reply: I left behind my near and dear 
ones out of fear of disease, decrepitude, 
death, and other distresses of the world. 
All union ends in separation. Death may 
come at any moment of a man’s career, 
But there should not be any discrimina- 
tion between this moment and that in the 
matter of one’s attempt to reach the bliss 
of emancipation. I do not want to enjoy 
sovereignty, which will be like the taking 
of unwholesome food by a sick person. 
Kingship is the abode of infatuation, and 
administration of a kingdom is full of 
calamities and catastrophes. After having 
once renounced the world for the sake of 
the highest truth, I cannot shamelessly 
change my brown-red robe of a monk for 
that of a householder. I do not believe-in 
your argument that householder kings at- 
tained emancipation, for “Where is the 
religion of liberation which depends on 
tranquillity; and where is the path of 
kingship which depends on punjshment or 
violence?’—-Sama-pradhdnah kva ca moksa- 
dharmo, danda-pradhinah kva ca rdaja- 
margah (IX. 48). One bent on tranquillity 
must slacken his desire for sovereignty ; and 
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one bent on rulership must revolt from 
tranquillity or quietism. 

On hearing these views of Gautama, the 
minister then spoke, and tried to offer 
another set of arguments to distract the 
mind of the prince from his religious life. 
He said: A resolve for religious practices 
is never unreasonable, but a son should 
not adopt such a course by leaving behind 
his old father in a sorrowful state. You 
say that you are afraid of rebirths, but by 
cherishing such a fear you seem to throw 
away perceptible objects of enjoyment for 


the sake of unscen results of religious 
practices. ‘Punarbhavo’stiti ca kecidahur- 
nastiti kecin-niyala-pratijnah ; evam 


yada sarhsSayito’yam-arthas-tasmat ksamari 
bhoktum-upasthita syth’—Some (philos- 
-ophers) say that there is rebirth, others 
confidently assert that there is no such 
thing. Thus, this matter being doubtful, 
it is quite right that one should enjoy 
(royal) fortune, when it presents itself be- 
fore one’s hand (IX. 55). 

All the activity of man flows from his 
own nature, and the different bodily ele- 
ments being harmonized produce a show 
of the external world. Some people think 
that God is the creator of everything in 
the universe, but in such a view there is 
no opportunity for human efforts. The 
Being, who might be the cause of the 
world’s activity, mav also be regarded 
the cause of its abstraction from works. 
If you have any regard for emancipation, 
you should lawfully perform all kinds of 
religious practices. There will therefore 
be no fault on your part if you go back 
home for the sake of religious perform- 
ances: 

This good discourse of the minister made 
no impression on the prince’s mind, and 
the prince declared to him that the doubt 
about the existence or non-existence of 
rebirths. was other people’s opinions or 
views. So, he wanted to find out the truth 


ict through his own epre penances 





of darkness like a blind man being ted ty 
another blind man. So he refused to 
back home without knowing the truth. 
The minister and the priest, having found 
the prince firm in his resolve, went back 
to Kapilavastu with disappointed. hearts. 


go 





THE APPROACH OF THE SRENYA. KING 


The tenth canto is called Srenyabhiga- 
mana (The Approach of the Srenva King). 
Herein we get a description of the offer of 
half of his kingdom of Rajagrha made by 
King Bimbisara to Gautama. The prince, 
after the Ganga, proceeded to- 
wards the south to Rajagrha, the capital of 





Cross 1g 


Magadha. The king, Srenya or Srenika 
(Bimbisara), observed from his outer 


palace a great concourse of people anxious 
ly striving to have a sight of the Sakvan 
prince in a monk’s dress. An officer of 
his told the Magadha king that Suddho- 
dana’s son, Gautama, was passing by that 
locality, and that the Brahmanas had made 
a prophecy about him that he would at 
tain either the highest knowledge or 
sovereignty on earth (Jfianari param ve 
prthit-sriyam va viprair-ya whto'dhigami- 
WAHU, X. 11). Attended by some faithful 
the king approached the new 
ascetic and found him seated cross-legged 
in a monk’s dress, on the Pandava hill near 
by. The king addressed the prince thus: 
Aditya-piirvam vipulam kulari te, navai 
vayo diptam-idam vapusca : kasméd-iye 
fe matir-akramena bhaikstiha evabhiraté 
na yajye’—Your race, sprung from the sun, 
is noble; your youth is fresh; and this 
your physique is brilliant. How is ip 
(then) that this your mind, contrary tothe 
proper order (of the race), delights in the 
mendicant’s life and not in the enjoyment 
of the kingdom? (X. 23). 

fh was averse to the enjoyment of the 


servants, 
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paternal kingdom, King Bimbisara told the 


prince, he might enjoy half of his Maga- 

“dhan kingdom, or if, out of pride for his 
own race, he was not willing to accept this 
offer, he might accompany him to war 
against his enemies. The king also advised 
him to enjoy earthly possessions till he 
attained old age, when only he should 
undertake religious practices. And he 
reminded him of such a course by refer- 
ring to the scriptures: ‘Saknoti jirnalt 
khalu  dharmam-aptum kamopabhogesv- 
apatir-jarayah ; atas-ca yiinah kathayante 
kāmān madhyasya vitta sthavirasya dhar- 
mam’—It is only an old man that can go 
in for a religious life, when, on account of 
decrepitude, he is unable to enjoy (earthly) 
pleasures. Hence (they) say that objects 
of earthly desire are for youth ; wealth (or 
property), for the middle-aged ; and reli- 
gion, for old people (X. 34). The Maga- 
“dhan king then exhorted the prince to per- 
form religious sacrifices, for many rajarsis 
and maharsis had attained heaven by such 
sacrifices. But these words of the Maga- 
dhan king could not move the prince's 
mind at all. 


YHE REPROACH OF EARTHLY ENJOYMENTS 


The eleventh canto is called Kama- 
vigarhana (The Reproach of Earthly 
Enjoyments). Having heard the Maga- 
dhan king speak as stated above, Gautama 
explained to him the cause of his renun- 
ciation in these words: After having 
realized the fear of old age and death, first 
of all, I gave up my desire for earthly 
objects ; then I deserted my own near and 
dear ones in a sorrowful state; and then 
I left the world for religious performances 
for the sake of liberation. To me, it 
appears that desire is a transitory thing. 
which is a stealer of a man’s good or well- 
being. No man can attain perfect happi- 
ness and tranquillity to go even to heaven 
after having enjoved worldly objects. for 









‘There is no sense of satiety (of a man) 
with pleasurable objects, just as there is no 
satiety of fire, the wind’s friend, by an 
offer of fuel’ (Kdimaih satrsnasya hi nasti 
irptir-vathendhanatr-vata-sakhasya vahneh, 
XI. 10). 

I can refer to the want of satiety on the 
part of Indra, Nahusa, Aila (Purtiravas),. 
and other kings after their enjoyment: of: 
worldly objects. Many an ascetic, clad in 
rags, ultimately met with a breach of vow 
by desire for objects of the senses. No 
self-possessed king should hanker after 
worldly objects. Everybody knows how 
the sovereignty of the Kuru, Vrsni, and 
Andhaka races came to ruin, because they 
fell a prey to worldly desires. For the 
sake of satisfaction of their desires, many 
ignorant persons suffer from corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, or even death. 
Objects of the senses often produce reverses 
or evils, as we see that ‘ Antelopes are 
lured to destruction by means of music ; 
insects rush into fire being attracted by its 
brightness ; and fish swallow the iron hook 
by being greedy of flesh. So, worldly 
objects produce misery as their conse- 
quence’ (XI. 35). 

I do not, moreover, consider objects of 
desire as enjoyable, for what is pleasant 
at one moment may turn to be unpleasant 
at the next. No one enjoys exclusive 
happiness, rather all people suffer from 
' Drstuā vimisram sukha-duhkha- 
tã me rajyam ca dasyam ca matar 
samdnam ; nityarn hasatyeva hi naiva raja 
na capi santapyata eva dasah’—Having 
realized that all happenings contain a 
mixture of happiness and misery, I treat 
both royalty and slavery as equal,.for a 
king does not always enjoy smiles, nor does 
a slave always feel agony (XI. 47). ‘A 
king has always to work hard for his 
people '—sramah  pararthe nanu raja- 
bhavah (X1. 47). Again, we find: ‘Rajfio’- 
pi vaso yugam-ekameva ksut-samnirodhaya 


misery. 
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tathinnamatraé ; śayyāä tathaikäsanam-eka- 
meva šeşā visesa nypatermadāya'—Even 
royal clothing (like others) consists of a 
pair of garments; (the king's) food (as 
other people's) is just enough to keep off 
hunger ; his bed is one and his seat is one ; 
and the remaining distinctions of the king 
are for his (royal) pride only (XI. 48). 

The prince then told the Magadhan 
king that he enjoyed mental peace without 
the thought of a kingdom (rte’pi rajyan 

mama tustir-asti). He asked for the latter’s 

benediction in fulfilling his resolve to 
attain real peace of mind, for which he 
had resorted to a homeless state. He was 
not willing to accept a kingdom in heaven, 
not to speak of one on earth. To work 
for the attainment of the frivarga, the 
ee ends of life, viz. religion, wealth, 
d sensual enjoyment, he regarded as evil. 
He regarded that to be the chief end of 
life in which fear, birth, old age, disease, 
death, and mental pain were all absent, 
and in which no action for attachment to 
desired objects was necessary. Again, he 
said to the king thus: ‘I have no desire 
even for a long life. I bow down in 
horror to sacrifices in which other beings’ 
lives are at stake. No injury to others 
can ever bring happiness in this life or 
the next’ The prince thus remarked on 
sacrifices: ‘Namo makhebhyo na hi 
kamaye sukham, parasya duhkha-kriyaya 
yad-tsyate’—Al] honour to sacrifices! I do 
not seek happiness (therefrom), for this is 
sought (by people) by causing pain to 
others (XI. 64). 

He was never desirous of entering into 
the cycle of rebirths. He then said to 
King Bimbisara that he was there on his 
way to the hermitage of Arada, who be- 
lieved in*the doctrine of final emancipa- 
tion. He prayed for the king's welfare 
and wished him well in the performance 
of his royal duties. The king, at last. 
requested the mendicant prince to do him 





the honour of revisiting his realm after 
he (the prince) had fulfilled, without any 
impediment, the desire of his heart (ie. 
attainment of enlightenment). Gautama 
promised to do so, and he left that place 
for the hermitage named Vaisvantara ; and 
the Magadhan king repaired in a mood of 
wonder to Girivrajapura, casting his last 
glance on the prince. 


THE MEETING WITH ARADA AND OTHERS 





Gautama’s first acquaintance with Arada 
and their conversation on the supreme 
Truth are described by Agvaghosa in the 


twelfth canto, called Aréda-darsana (The 





Meeting with Arada). This seer of the o 


Kalama family welcomed Gautama there 
with great honour and expressed his jöv, 
saying: “I am quite aware of your renun- 
ciation after tearing asunder the snare of 
affection, and also of your resort to forest 
life by quitting royal fortune. You will 
very soon be able to cross the ocean 
of miseries by means of. the rah of 
knowledge.’ 

The prince, though not yet ine fall 
achievement of his desire, hoped, from 
this blessing of Arada, for his perfect suco“ 
cess, and he expressed his desire to rhe 
seer to learn from him of that right path 
which would lead him to the goal of 
liberation from old age, disease, and death. 
On being thus questioned, Arada expres 
sed to Gautama the views and doctrines 
of his own (sectarian) scriptures. In doing 
so, the seer told him how, in his view, 
the cycle of rebirths took place and how 
it could be eluded. While discussing 
this subject, the seer also made reference 
to what was Prakrti (the primordial 
subtlest matter) and what was vikrti (the 
modifications thereof) as well as to what 
was regarded as the &Asetrajiia. or soul, or 
self, according to the believers of the 
doctrine of soul or spirit. He told bim 
that ignorance (ajfiana)\, work (karme. 

















and desire (trend) were at the root of re- 
births (mundane existence). The 
three again were caused by vwipratyaya 
(wrong fundamental notion), ahankara 
(egoism), sandeha (confusion), abhisam- 
plava (great fluctuation), avisesa (indiscrim- 
ination), anupaya (false means), abhi- 
svanga (inordinate attachment), and abhya- 
vapata (jumping down on things of 
attachment). The  five-pronged avidyā 
(ignorance or illusion), viz. tamas, moha, 
mahamoha, tāmisra, and andhatadmisra 
created newer existences. The Brahma- 
vadins take resort to brahmacarya (life of 
chastity) to qualify themselves to know 
aksara (the imperishable supreme Soul). 
by realizing as to who was enlightened 
and who was not so, and as to what was 
manifest and what was unmanifest. 

The prince inquired of the seer about 
the highest and final end (nais(htka-pada) 
and the best means (abhyupaya) of attain- 
ing the same. Arada mentioned, according 
to his own scriptures, that a person 
desirous of liberation, should at first 
renounce the world, take up the mendi- 
cants bowl, and cultivate moral virtues, 
and, becoming free from the pairs of 
opposites, should repair to a state of 
Joneliness and believe that the highest 
good may be obtained by passionlessness. 
‘Then would that aspirant for liberation 
gradually enjoy happiness and tranquillity 
through the first, second, third, and fourth 
stages of meditation. Some wise people 
< would realize the Self (Brahman) as iden- 
tical with dkdsa (ether); others, again, 
who would think of the non-existence of 
anything, should be designated akificanya, 
ie. taking the whole universe as an abode 
of nothingness or asserting absolute want 
of any existence, and such men might be 
called mukta (liberated), after they went 
out of the body like a bird from its cage. 
According to Arada, moksa or final eman- 
cipation was to be defined thus: ‘Etat tat 


latter . 
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parama Brahma nirlingam — dhruvam- 
aksavam ; yan-moksa iti tattvajiadh katha- 
yanli manisinah ’—Wise men, who know 
Reality, define moksa as that which is 
called the supreme Brahman, the eternal, 
the imperishable, and without. distinctive 
signs (XH. 65). 

Having heard all these “important 
Brahmanical views from the seer, Gautama 
declared that, though he might be freed 
from the evolutes and evolvants, he would 
regard the Asetrajna (the individual self or 
spirit) to be prasavadharman, subject to 
the condition of birth, and bijadharman, 
having the condition of the seed with 
latent power to germinate. He thought 
that men were subject to repeated exist- 
ences through pratyaya, an operative cause 
or the chain of causation. He did not 
believe that from the mere abandonment 
of ignorance, work, and desire, any final 
release was possible, for total extinction 
of these was not feasible, because wherever 
one thinks of the existence of the Atman 
or self, or soul, these three would remain 
in a subtle form: * dtmanasca sthitir yatra 
tatra stiksmam-idam trayam” (XIL. 74). 

In this way, Gautama found fault with 
the conception of moksa etc. as found in 
the Brahmanical system, which was refer- 
red to by Arada. He argued, moreover, 
that, if there were a soul, there could not 
be any real abandonment of egoism (sat- 
yatmani parityago nähaùkārasya vidyate, 
XII. 76), and that, if the soul were a 
knower, there must be a thing to be known 
(jneya); and such being the case, there 
cannot be release or salvation of such a 


sentient soul (jfieye sati na mucyate, 
XII. 80). 
Gautama’s own view, however, was: 


‘Paratah paratasiyigo yasmaliu *gunavan 
smrtah; tasmdt.  sarva-parityagan-manye 
krisnim krtarthatém’-—-As such successive 
abandonment is accompanied with (strand- 
like) qualities, absolute attainment of the 
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end consists, in my opinion, of total aban- 
donment of everything (XII. 82). 

Considering the view of truth as pro- 
pounded by Arada to be incomplete or 
imperfect, Gautama left his hermitage, 
and went to that of another ascetic, named 
Udraka. Here also he could not accept 
the latter's teachings about the existence 
of soul. And, because the Bodhisattva 
was desirous of attaining the highest 
Reality and not realization of the Atman, 
he left the seer Udraka also (Bodhisattvah 
param ` prepsus-tasmād-Udrakam-atyajat, 
XH. 88). 

Gautama then pursued his way towards 
a hermitage near the city of Gayā, and 
there, on the banks of the Nairañjanā 
river, he met five mendicants who were 
striving after final emancipation. They 
welcomed him with respect, and with them 
he spent there six years in the act of 
severest penances, gradually giving up 
even a morsel of food. The Bodhisattva, 
in his pursuit of tranquillity, became 
¿greatly emaciated in body, and he could 
not, however, reach the fulfilment of his 
aim in life. His marrow, flesh, and blood 
dried up, and he realized: ‘Nayam 
dharmo virdgaya na bodhaya na muktaye ; 
jambu-miile maya  prapto yas-tada sa 
vidhir-dhnuvah '—That way of religious 
performance, i.e. mortification of the flesh, 
could not lead to passionlessness, nor to 
enlightenment, nor to liberation ; and cer- 
tainly the true way lay in what I had 
obtained (formerly) under the jambu tree 
(XII. 101), 

So, he wanted to return to his former 
mode of a mendicant’s life, and became 
eager to have food to eat. And, lo! while 
slowly proceeding along the bank of the 
Nairafijapa river, he was offered, at the 
instance of the gods, milk-rice (payasa) by 
a cowherd-girl named Nandabala (else- 
where mentioned as Sujata). After having 
slowly partaken of that food, he began to 


acquire bodily strength to strive for the 
attainment of perfect knowledge, ie. em 
lightenment. Having seen Gautama give 
up penances, his five comrades left him. 
Gautama then became steadfast in his 
resolve to obtain enlightenment and wemi 
beneath an asvattha tree (the Bodhi-tree. 
as it was later called). At that time, there 
took place an earthquake and Gautama’s 
bodily lustre shone forth like that of the 
sun; and a very old serpent, called Kala, 
having seen the bright features of the 
Bodhisattva, declared, after a prayer to 
him, that he would surely become. the 
Buddha, the Enlightened, on that very 
day (tvam-adya Buddho niyatarh bh 
syast, XII. 128). Hearing these encour 
ing words of the lord of the serpents, the 
Bodhisattva took his seat under. that 
famous tree in the hope of attaining per- 
fect enlightenment. Seated there cross 
legged, he declared aloud that he would 
never leave that seat before he succeeded 
in attaining perfect knowledge. 



















THE CONQUEST OF MARA 


ASvaghosa, in the thirteenth canto, cati- 
ed Mara-vijaya (The Conquest of Mara). 
has described the Bodhisattva’s victory over 
Mara, the evil one, the great destroyer. 
Knowing that Gautama was bent on 
destroying his dominion on earth, Marz 
stated the cause of his sorrow before his 
three sons, personifying vibhrama (corm 
fusion or perturbation or mistake), farsa 
(joyfulness), and darpa (pride or conceit), 
and his three daughters, personifying arati 
(disgust, rather rali, extreme pleasure} 
priti (gladness or affection), and trs@ (thirst 
or desire). He told them that, if Gautama 
were to defeat him and present before men 
the way of salvation or liberation, his own 
visaya (dominion) would vanish from the 
earth. Therefore Mara engaged himself to 
rout his opponent. He proceeded to ike 
Bodhi-tree and advised Gautama to per- 
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form his own religious practices and give 
up the attempt to attain perfect release 
from worldly bondage. He also urged him 
to train his own subject people to do like- 
wise. He should himself attain perfection 
in military science and in the performance 
of sacrifices, and thus attain the rank of 
Indra. He told Gautama to give up the 
beggar’s vow ; otherwise, he would make 
him lament or fall unconscious by strik- 
ing him with his flower-shafts. 

Even after hearing such threats, Gau- 
iama did not leave his seat. Mara then 
took his sons and daughters with him and 
struck the Bodhisattva with his arrows, but 
without success, as Gautama did not swerve 
from his firmness. Throwing aside his 
flower-shafts, Mara resorted to applying 
threats and menaces, and to strikings by 
goblins or evil spirits masked with the 
appearance of various beasts and birds. 
‘At this terrible scene, the gods became 
agitated with sorrow for Gautama ; but he, 
like a lion among cows, remained unper- 
turbed by all these disturbances, which 
stood as the greatest impediment in the 
way of his religious work. He was not in 
the least affected or moved by Mara’s over- 
tures. Firm as a rock, Gautama was not 
frightened by the hideous sounds:and yel- 
lings of Mara’s hosts. At this, Mara be- 
came extremely sad and angry. Just at 
that moment, an invisible being from the 
air addressed Mara: ‘Mogham Sramam 
narhasi Māra kartum,  himsratmatam- 
utsrja gaccha sarma ; naisa tvayā kampayi- 
tum hi Sakyo, mahagirir-Merur-ivanilena’ 
—O Mara, you need not take any fatigue 
on yourself; throw aside your malevolent 
nature and retire to peace, for you will 
not be able to shake this person, just as 
the great Mount Meru cannot be shaken 
by the wind (XIII. 57). 

The invisible being also said to Mara 
that the great ascetic would never give 
up his resolve to attain enlightenment in 
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consequence of the pious works done by 
him in many past kalpas, and added: 
‘Hrte ca loke bahubhih kumdrgaih san- 
méargam-icchati yah Sramena; sa datsikah 
ksobhayitum na yuktam sudesikah sdrtha 
iva pranaste’-—The guiding person who, 
with great efforts, seeks for the good (and 
right) path (of religion), when people are 
led astray in devious (erratic) or wrong 
paths, should not be disturbed, just as a 
guide (who is familiar with the locality) 
should not be so disturbed when the 
caravan has lost its way (XIII. 62). 

He also asked Mara to give up his plan 
of hurting the man whose intelligence 
would be applied to the work of releasing 
people from the snare of illusion. Hear- 
ing these words of the invisible being in 
the sky, Mara became sad, discomfited, and 
powerless, and went away with all his 
shafts; and his army also took to flight. 
When Mara with his hosts fed away, the 
gods began to shower flowers from the 
moonlit sky, smiling, as it were, on account 
of the Bodhisattva’s victory over Mara. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


In the fragmentary portion of the 
fourteenth canto, which seems to have been 
called Sambodhi-labha (The Attainment of 
Enlightenment), we read that, after having 
vanquished Mara by means of his steadfast- 
ness and mental tranquillity, Gautama 
entered into deep. meditation under the 
Bodhi-tree, and during the first watch of 
that night, he obtained supreme power, 
which made him remember all the events 
of his previous existences. The poet 
writes:  ‘Sarvesu dhydnavidhisu prapya 
caisvaryam-uitamam ; sasmara  prathame 
yame piirva-janma-paramparam’— After 
having acquired supreme power fn all the 
practices of contemplation, he came to 
remember, in the first watch (of that night), 
the continuous series of all his former 
births (XIV. 2). 
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During the second watch, he attained a 
divine eye and visualized the present states 
of all people. He could also observe how 
people were suffering from or enjoying the 
evil or good effects of their evil or good 
works in hell or heaven. 

¿Of this canto, only this much of the 
episode of Gautama’s attainment of en- 
lighténment (Buddhahood) is available to 
us. 
THE EXTINCT PORTION OF THE 
BUDDHACARITA 

In the fourteen cantos of the Buddha- 

~cartta so far discussed, out of the original 


twenty-eight cantos, we have only 1,033 
“Verses, composed in various metres. 
-Asvaghosa must have undoubtedly de- 


scribed i in the, now lost, remaining portion 
of the original book the other chief epi- 
les of Buddha’s life, such as a full story 
~ of his enlightenment and his realization of 
various kinds of knowledge and omnis- 
cience; his first proclamation of the 
gospel at the Deer-park (Mrgadava) near 
Banaras (Sarnath); the conversion to his 
h of his chief disciples, Kasyapa, Sari- 
utra, and Maudgalyāyana ; his ceremonial 
visits to the kings of Kosala, Magadha, and 
other places; his acceptance of the many 
gifts of gardens and monasteries, like Jeta- 
vana, Amravana, and Venuvana, etc. ; the 
conversion, by him, of his wicked cousin, 
~~ Devadatta ; his promised visit to his father, 
< $uddhodana, at Kapilavastu ; his ordina- 
~ tion of Ananda, Aniruddha, Bhadrika, and 
others ; the performance of the greatest of 
‘his miracles before the confused leaders of 
heretical sects, namely, Gosala, Mahavira, 
and others ; the event of his absence from 
the earth when he went to Trayastrirhga 
heaven to.exvound the Abhidharma to his 
late mother (Mayadevi); his mah@pari- 
- nirvina at Kusinagara after his last sermon 
to. Ananda and others; the distribu- 
-uon of his mortal remains to the different 
claimants ; ; and so on. 















silence of Gautama’s horse and the heki 


THE INFLUENCE OF MAHAYANA OS 
ASVAGHOSA 

A few remarks on the nature of the ifu- 
ence of Mahayana Buddhism on the poet- 
philosopher Asvaghosa, in depicting the 
life and career of Gautama Buddha in ihe 
Buddhacarita, may now be made. Awa > 
ghosa is generally regarded by scholars as 
one of the earliest exponents of Mahaving 
Buddhism, and, as already mentioned, he 
was a contemporary of Kaniska, who flour- 
ished in the first century a.p. From the 
above narrative of the chief contents of the 
Buddhacarita, it may be said that herein o 
can be observed a preliminary stage inthe | 
evolution of Mahayana thought in Bude 
ism. The following are some of: 
Mahayanic ideas that can be traced in 
Asvaghosa’s book, referred to either ee 
plicitly or implicitly: os 

(1) The stress on Buddha-bhakti, the 
Master being an object. of devotion anc 
worship to the devotee. l 
Me The pelncaaee of ao ; 


































refulgent form or body wih the 
great men, is only in confo mity 








ject to sal human frailties. zach as si tl 
hood, and so on. We imay remember | 
according to the Mahayanists, Gaut 
Buddha is the riipa-kaya, material “body, 
or nirmdana-kaya, created body; of the wal E 
Buddha. : ; 

(3) The Bodhisattva’s day was almos 
too diffcult to be borne. His mothe 
Mayadevi died soon after Gautama’s b'rth, 
being unable to bear the excess of joy on 
account of the glory of her son. 

(4) The excessive use of the miracilows: 
element in the legends and episodes of the 
Rodhisattva’s career. Gautama’s walking 5 
seven steps soon after his birth ; the gods 
creating the four particular visions: the 
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ing up of his hoofs by the bands of the 

< gods ; the spontaneous opening of the gate 
of the palace at the time of his departure ; 
the offer of the milk-rice by Nandabala at 
the instance of the gods; and the address 
of the invisible being in the sky to Mara 
about his sure failure to shake Gautama 

from his resolve to attain enlightenment, 
are some examples of this point. 

(5) The importance of thinking about 
‘the vanity of existence. Gautama’s renun- 
ciation of worldly life and his discourses 
on the abandonment of desires 
examples in this connection. He regarded 
the world as anifya (transient or imperma- 
nent), and hence he resolved to attain part- 
nirvina (emancipation from individual 
existence) by causing extinction of all 
-rebirths. 

(6) The dedication of the Bodhisattva’s 
life, in his several existences, to the service 
cand welfare of humanity. The Bodhi- 
< sattva was born to attain perfect knowl- 
edge for jagaddhitartha (the well-being of 
the world). He is expected to deliver the 
_ distressed world from the sea of misery by 

- means: of -his raft of knowledge. 

ooo (7) The refutation of some of the 
< Brāhmanņical religious thoughts and prac- 
tices as being heretical. Gautama told the 
inmates of the hermitages he visited that 


are 





Full of love for all things in the world, 
benefit others, this man alone is happy. 
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austerities performed by them might lead 
them to heaven, but that was a small result 
as it could not bring about vairagya (dis- 
passsion) or bodha (knowledge) or mukti 
(emancipation). According to him, nivrtit- 
dharma was quite different from pravrtli- 
dharma. The Brahmanical teachers were 
not right in thinking that old age only 
was the proper time for acquiring dharma 
(religion) and. that moksa-dharma could 
also be practised by householders. Sacri- 
fices advocated in Brahmanical scriptures 
were desecrated by the slaughter of animals 
and the infliction of pain on others. 

(8) The gradual development of the 
analmavada and Siinyala (i.e. not only of 
pudgala-Siinyata, but also of dharma- 
Siinyala, that is to say, the non-existence 
not only of any Atman or pudgala, or 
individuality, but also of the objective : 


world). Gautama, as we have seen above, 


criticized the views of Arada and Udraka 
on the theory of the existence of Atman, 
which, if conceded, could not lead to the 
attainment of absolute Reality, as the 
kselrajna or the individual soul, according 
to Gautama, remained prasavadharman.... 
and bijadharman, and could not totally = 
discard the triad of ajñāna, karma, and 
trsna and attain the state of @hificanya, 


practising virtue, in order to 
E $ BA 


Dhammapada, 39: 
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T DEAS of educational reconstruction have 
Hone in the air for a fairly long time, 
and some. schemes seem already to have 
taken. a more or less definite shape. I shall 
ee in any prinose 











wi emé I keai just make a passing 
reference to some basic principles, which, 
if accepted, would minimize differences of 
inion over details. 


3 SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 


je established: association between 
higher education’ and the securing of- jobs 
iust be broken at all costs. Those who 
go in for higher education should not seek 
jobs; on the contrary, they should develop 
such highly trained intelligence that they 
| would find the highest jobs waiting for 
» them as the gift of the State. 
(a) The main object of education, in the 
primary stage, should be to furnish pre- 
dominantly physical equipment and instil 
into the mind a desire to add to the pro- 
ductive wealth of the country, instead of 
“merely ‘seeking employment. This pre- 
supposes a responsibility on the part of 
State | to offer objective conditions 
which would call for, and make possible, 
ach productive endeavour, 
3) Secondary education should, besides. 
up- professional and technica 
A leading to the university, guak 
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ify for all employment, except that of the _ 
very highest rank, which all employ 
agencies may have to offer. : 

(4) While primary education show 
uniform for all, when it is completed 
distinction should be made im 
between urban and rural types oF edt 
tion. bor 

(5) Careful statistics should be obtai 
at least two years. in advance, about 
probable number of posts in differen 
expected to be available for distribu 
any particular year, and the number < 
admissions in every branch, general, as 
cultural, or vocational, should be regula 
on the basis of this possibility of abs 
tion, 








THE PROBLEM ANALYSED 
The dangerous consequence of creati 
an Impression: that eg ernie is epee a 














will Head to ee in some form OF. 
other, will at once be apparent, if a few 
basic figures are taken into accoun 
we ier: the sine mambar of p 
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found to come to about 45,000, at a rough 
estimate. This makes it absolutely clear 
that at least 40,000 of these educated 
young people would remain unemployed 
each year, and, in a few years’ time, the 
accumulated number of such unemployed 
people would reach staggering proportions 
and would baffle all attempts of the State 
to fit them into the social structure. Hordes 
of such young people, suffering from a 
deep sense of frustration, their ambitions 
for a better career having been awakened 
without any adequate means of satisfaction 
being provided, drift from one unsuitable 
position to another without finding their 
vocation, and create, in doing so, an alarm- 
ing number of misfits and incompatibles. It 
is obvious that this will constitute a strong 
potential danger to social stability and will 
inevitably lower national standards and 
the effective man-power available for con- 
“structive effort. The problem therefore 


>o that the State will have to face is one of 


creating new openings at a comparatively 
early stage and diverting much of this 
youthful energy and enthusiasm along 
useful channels, instead of allowing con- 
gestion at the top, and narrowing the 
sphere of profitable employment for a 
~ uniform and standardized element that has 
little, if any, wealth-producing value and 
no adaptability to the varying and com- 
plex: needs of a progressive social order. 
Unemployment for a graduate is a much 
more potent source of social dislocation 
than unemployment for a matriculate who 
may, if driven to it, turn his hand to an 
alternative pursuit. These are truisms 
often. repeated and always theoretically 
appreciated, but not yet made the basis 
< of practical reorientation. 

If there is general agreement on these 
basic principles of educational reconstruc- 


- tion, there should be less scope for dis- 





agreement bout the set-up that 
ught | in } being to fulfil the 










“both compulsory primary and the supp. 
“mentary secondary courses, Y 
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The different grades may be devised as 
outlined below. 


THE PRIMARY STAGE 


The primary stage, consisting of Classes 
I to VHI, roughly corresponds to the period 
of compulsory education as laid down in 
the Constitution. The syllabuses and 
courses of study in this stage should be 
based on the clear assumption that, for a 
fairly large proportion of students of 
lower than mediocre level of intellect, this 
should form a self-contained and complete 
training, equipping them for their final 
vocations in life. There should be a sift 
ing public examination at the end of this 
stage, instead of at the present stage of 
Class X, in which a selection would be 
made of students qualified to proceed to 
the next stage. The advantage of drawing 
the line of demarcation at this stage 
would be the greater pliability, at a more 
tender age, of those shut out from higher 
avenues. With a supplementary two years’ 
training in agriculture, or some forms of 
technical and vocational arts and crafts, 
students finishing off at this stage would _ 
form the bulk of the rural population _ 
living by agriculture, small handicrafts. — 
cottage industries, and small-scale trade — 
and commerce. The requisite facilities 
should be made available to them, and 
some of them would also form that part of 
the urban population working as labourers _ 
in mills and factories, or semi-skilled 
mechanics in the towns, 

An attempt should be made to separate 
as soon as possible, those students who 
intend to proceed to the secondary course. 
This is necessary in order not to over: 
load the primary student with | too many 











subjects. But if all students, Te tive 
of merit, insist on going up to. the 
secondary stage, they should ise ee 
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understanding that those found unfit at 
the sifting-out test must be made to 
give up the secondary course, although 
they may be given two further chances 
if they so desire. In the primary stage, 
equal stress must be laid on physical 
culture and on training of the mind, the 
express object being to develop the ca- 
pacity of the students for hard manual 
labour; nothing must be done to lower 
their standard of physical fitness. The 
result of training at the primary stage 
should be to create a mental condition 
which would welcome physical labour and 
the prospect of earning one’s bread by 
increasing the productivity of the land; 
and there will be no inclination to job- 
hunting. 

The primary course should consist of 
the following subjects: 

(1) Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

(2) Elementary science and hygiene. 

(3) Local history and local geography. 

` (4) A compulsory regional subject; which 
will vary from one part of the State to 
another and which will be designed to 
give students preliminary information re- 
garding the various kinds of trade, com- 
merce, industry, and other avenues to em- 
ployment existing in their particular area. 
The object of this will be to promote an 
alert and informed reaction to the actual 
environment in which the student lives, so 
that he will find less difficulty, on leaving 
school, in selecting an occupation and 
fitting himself into ‘the economic circle 
around him. 
_ (5) Some forms of compulsory social 
work, such as improving roads, clearing 
jungle, looking after drainage and local 
sanitation, etc., together with the rudi- 
ments of military training. 

A preparatory secondary course, which 
may: be chiefly stressed in Classes VI to 
VIII, would consist of some additional 
subjects, such as English, a classical sub- 
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ject, Hindi, which should be taught 
through verbal lessons to develop collo- 
quial language, algebra and geometry, as 
well as more expanded courses in history, 
geography, and science, all of which will 
offer adequate equipment to the more 
promising students proceeding to the 
secondary course. 


THE SECONDARY STAGE 


We now come to the secondary stage, 
which should be spread over four years 
from Classes IX to XII. This course 
should be taught in about 300 upgraded 
schools and about 100 intermediate 
colleges, the exact number depending on 
the number of students who qualify for 
the course. The number limit in each 
class should be rigorously fixed at 100, and 
each institution should handle 400 stu- 
dents in its four classes. The bigger Cal- 
cutta colleges, if they have adequate space 
and laboratory equipment, should be 
allowed to retain a number of independent 
units, under one common management, if 
desired, but with teachers and laboratory 
arrangements specially appropriated to 
each unit, subject to a maximum of about 
2,000 students as laid down in the report 
of the Radhakrishnan Commission. 

The present idea to abolish intermediate 
classes in colleges and transfer them to the 
schools is hopelessly impracticable, and 
ignores the prevailing conditions. The 
1,400 secondary schools can never be up- 
graded to intermediate standards, particu- 
larly in respect of multiple science teach- 
ing. Even if the mint of money required 
for the purpose were somehow made avail- 
able, the’ stipulated conditions concerning 
qualified teachers and adequate laboratory 
equipment could never be fulfilled. A 
far-away mofussil schoo] will never attract 
the brilliant M.A. or M.Sc., who would 
certainly prefer to remain in industrial or 
cultural centres. The more feasible plan 


js 
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therefore seems to be to select, from 300 
to 400 promising institutions, those enjoy- 
ing economic stability. and unexplored 
resources, and located in--district and sub- 
divisional headquarters and in industrially 
advanced places The. remaining students 
should be absorbed into a number of well- 
equipped intermediate colleges, many of 
which have already been functioning 
under the Government digpersal scheme, 
with suitable expansions in the bottom 
layers. ‘This arrangement, I venture to 
think, will be an immense improvement 
upon the somewhat fantastic scheme spon- 
sored by the Central Government, which 
visualizes a direct approach to the univer- 
sity from the secondary school without the 
necessity of an intermediate corridor which 
would ‘offer an easy and smooth passage 
for the transition. 
- The advantages of this new scheme may 
be briefly considered. It provides an un- 
interrupted four ‘years’ course, without a 
break even for a public examination, in a 
special .type of efficiently manned and 
equipped institution, dealing with a 
manageable number of students and pro- 
viding special training both for higher 
technical courses and for admission to the 
university. Students in these institutions 
will have the advantage of being taught, 
in the first two years, by much more 
qualified and efficient teachers and with 
more adequate library and laboratory fa- 
cilities. There will be a much better atmos- 
phere than in the existing state of things, 
where the last two years before the School 
Final examination are spent in ill- 
equipped schools, under poorly qualified 
teachers, who have no higher outlook and 
no inspiration. The incredibly low stand- 
ard of our matriculates, which are the 
despair of college professors, is entirely 
due to the poor quality of tuition they 
receive in their schools, where teachers 
may be absent for many months at a,time, 
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where vacancies remain unfilled. and 
where unqualified men are drafted into 
teaching subjects reirme specially quali- 
hed teachers. 

It would naturally have a | very beneficial 
influence upon th: average standard of 
students, if they ave taught by able and 
experienced profes.ors in these interme- 
diate colleges and abo in the finishing stages 
of their school courses, and it can be fairly 
expected that a good portion of the present 
intermediate syllabus would be covered in 
these two years, if the approach is made 
in a planned way amd work is not deflected 
by the interventior of a public examina- 
tion It can also be reasonably hoped 
that at the end of the four years’ course 
students in these institutions will have 
attained a stage of progress comparable to 
the present B.A. o> B.Sc. pass degree. 

Such students, a: the. end;of the four 
years’ course, will have received training 
of a high quality that will not only fully 
qualify them for tne various professional 
courses, such as medicine and engineering, 
but will also facilizate their admission to 
law and teachers’ raining, which is now 
confined to graduates only. _ If necessary, 
special courses in Sterature, history, poli- 
lics, and science, with direct bearing on 
the legal and teaching professions, may be 
introduced into their curricula, - All sorts 
of employment, except the topmost open 
only to competitive tests, should be-thrown 
open to those whe pass. this four years’ 
course. The stage should be cleared, at 
the mniversity level, for students with a 
decidedly intellectual taste, determined to 
dedicate their lives to the highest intellec- 
tual pursuits, and content with such ‘posi-. 
tions and emoluments as will suit their 


- specialized aptitudes. 


THE UNIVERSITY STAGE 


The next stage, 
course, 


the purely university 
should be restricted to brilliant 
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young people with a decided bent towards, 
and aptitude for, independent thinking, 
who would devote their lives to research 
and higher education or would, on com- 
pleting the post-graduate course, act as 
specialist advisers to government depart- 
ments. sponsoring and executing new 
plans, inaugurating new policies, and act- 
ing as the brain power behind the’ social, 
economic, and administrative progress of 
the country. Students should be carefully 
chosen at this stage, and every effort must 
be made to develop all their powers and 
impart to them the highest sort of training 
possible. ‘They must represent a high 
intellectual aristocracy, capable of rising 
above the lure of lucrative jobs which 
offer fat salaries, -but no scope for brilliant 
mental powers. They are expected to 
take charge of the intellectual progress of 
the nation and its assimilation of new 
ideas, and to provide a quickening and 
dynamic element in a somewhat dull and 
stagnant social order. 

The university course should be a purely 
honours course stretching over three years. 
The syllabus should not be rigidly defined, 
but students should be expected to master 
the subject as a whole, and not to hesitate 
to tackle problems beyond the prescribed 
syllabus. Examinations should be a test 
of alertness of mind and originality of 
apprehension, rather than a mere test of 
the assimilation of facts and details. The 
pass degree should not be separately pro- 
vided, but may be conferred on candidates 
who fall just short of the honours stand- 
ard, as a recognition of their additional 
years of study and training. These honours 
graduates should, in an intensive three 
years’ training, eome up to the present 
Master’s standard and should be treated 
as competent to serve as lecturers and 
readers either in the-intermediate colleges 
or in the degree courses, according to the 
quality of the degree obtained. They will 
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naturally be selected as candidates for the 
highest competitive examinations for re- 
cruitment to the higher public services. 
It is fair to assume that each student who 
passes such an arduous test will be assured 
of a responsible position, suited to his 
high intellectual attainment, in the edu- 
cational or public sphere ; he should have 
no misgivings about his chances of an 
honourable appointment. These students 
might also be usefully emploved in work- 
ing out the transition to instruction based 
on regional languages, through an inten- 
sive programme of translation, adaptation. 
and original writing. 

To those who think that this would 
mean too exacting and impossible a stand- 
ard for our brilliantly endowed youth, I 
would suggest that they should familiarize 
themselves with the high standards that 
were insisted on during the early davs of 
English education in India, in the days ol 
the foundation of the Hindu School and 
the Hindu College.- I would refer them 
to the autobiography of Rajnaiain Bose, 
one of the founders of modern Bengal, in 
which he gives an imposing and. judged 
by modern standards, formidable list of 
books prescribed in the first year class of 
the Hindu College, which he joined on 
passing out of the Hindu School The 
list comprises the whole of English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to Pope, including four 
of Shakespeare’s plays—Wordsworth and 
the Romantics not being then ready for 
foreign export—about thirty standard 
works on history, and as much of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and science, as was 
known in those days. Those, indeed, were 
spacious days when a Bengali boy drank 
deep in the fountain of western knowledge 
Fortunately, those modern champions who 
uphold every complaint emanating from 
the students about an overloaded syllabus 
or unobvious questions, and who import 
humanitarian considerations into the aça- 
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demic sphere, had not yet come into being. 
Students in those days were drilled in a 
hard school of realism and taught to look 
upon examinations as a replica of life, 
with its surprises and disappointments and 
sudden calls to meet emergencies with 
one’s latent resources. 

The birth of genius is inexplicable, but 
one sure factor in its genesis is an atmos- 
phere of strenuous effort and noble aspira- 
tions. Genius, when it comes, stands on 
the shoulders of tall men ; and it is because 
of the existence of these conditions that, 
somewhere about 1850, we had a wonder- 
ful renaissance, which threw up geniuses 
like Madhusudan Dutt and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee and a galaxy of bril- 
liant talent in all walks of life that gave 
Bengal an assured primacy in the cultural 
and political field of India. As our ances- 
tors sowed, so they reaped; and we also, 
in these dwarfish days, are reaping what 
we have sown. 


THE POST-GRADUATE STAGE 


We now come to the apex of our pro- 
posed educational structure, the post- 
graduate stage. Just now, there is a good 
deal of wasted and misdirected effort in 
our handling of this, the highest, stage of 
education. Instead of treating it as a 
means of imparting the final consumma- 
tion, the crowning touch of perfection, we 
rather utilize it to remedy the deficiencies 
of the earlier stages. We pump more facts 
into students and take them through a 
more extensive syllabus, instead of attend- 
ing to the quality of their minds and 
imprinting there that mature and balanc- 
ed judgement, that secure grasp of funda- 
mentals, and that understanding and vision 
which should be ‘the hallmark of a real 
Master’s degree. The students who pass 
out of our hands are always apprentices, 
and rarely attain the standard of the 
Master: We merely follow the old under- 
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graduate method: of mass lectures, of 
detailed expositions, of dealing with in- 
dividual books, rather than with the 
totality of the subject ; of offering formed, 
second-hand opinions, rather than stimu- 
lating students tc independent thinking. 
We have hardly any time to attend to the 
really brilliant minds among them; we 
cannot inspire them to develop their best 
faculties. We creep along the safe path 
of routine-bound mediocrity, instead of 
following the un-ried path along which 
originality of talemt can be discovered and 
encouraged to grow. The post-graduate 
stage, in its, existing form, is merely the 
undergraduate stage writ large. 

The three years’ honours course, if pro- 
perly handled aid applied to selected 
youth of high accomplishments, is expect- 
ed to cover much of the present post- 
graduate syllabus. If the whole range of 
knowledge in an expanding subject can- 
not be compreherded within the honours 
course, then a short course of additional 
teaching may have to be provided through 
the post-graduate syllabus. But the post- 
graduate course should primarily aim at 
conferring research degrees on excep- 
tionally brilliant young men, who have 
something original to contribute to the 
world’s stock of Enowledge. The present 
system of annually conferring the Master’s 
degree on about 1,000 arts and science 
graduates, in the main of very average 
ability, is of only slight benefit to the re- 
cipients themselves, and represents hardly 
an adequate retum to society for the huge 
investment in talent, equipment, and 
material resources necessary for the run- 
ning of post-graduate departments. If they 
were to turn ou- each year only ten or 
twelve young people of exceptional ability 
with highly important research work to 
their credit, showing an appreciab'e ad- 
vance in the intellectual levél of the nation, 
men who could te counted «pon to` solve 
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the great problems of the country and 
who would be leaders of thought and 
moulders of public opinion, that would 
really mean a national asset of high value. 
Post-graduate courses should be organized 
on the basis of this ideal; and quality, 
instead of mere quantity, should be the 
criterion, 


THE FOUR CATEGORIES OF SERVICE 


The four stages of education outlined 
above really stand for four categories of 
service that the State expects of the chil- 
dren of the soil. The first creates the 
great army of productive workers in the 
rural and urban areas, who would apply 
new science, new technical methods, a 
newer spirit of hope and self-confidence, 
and also a spirit of co-operative enterprise 
in developing the primary resources of the 
State. This great band of workers would 
substantially reduce the bulk of unemploy- 
ment and would increase the chance of 
everyone being profitably employed. The 
second category would provide the army 
of officers necessary for running Govern- 
ment departments and private enterprise 
—the skilled and specially trained work- 
men who would run the machinery of the 
State. They would further provide the 
main categories of men joining the inde- 
pendent professions of law, teaching, 
medicine, and engineering. They would 
absorb all the middling jobs going round, 
except the highest offices among them 
which would be filled by open competi- 
tion. The third category would provide 
the highly intellectual personnel, men in 
the higher administrative services, men 
running the colleges and universities, and 
men in charge of the higher branches of 
trade and, commerce. The fourth cate- 
gory would consist of men of exceptional 
originality, men who would sponsor great 
ideas, undertake significant researches, and 
act as advisers to the State on national 
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undertakings of importance, on correct 
economic and financial policy, on foreign 
relations, and on such other matters as 
call for the finest intellectual powers 
These four categories of training would 
complete the whole circle and fulfil the 
ideal of national resources of all degrees 
being mobilized in the service of the State. 


THE STATE MUST ASSUME FULL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


I would conclude with a brief outline 
of the administrative machinery that would 
be required in order to bring about such 
sweeping and radical changes in the educa- 
tional field. It is fairly obvious that such 
thoroughgoing reconstruction is not pos- 
sible without a planning and directing 
intelligence working behind the entire 
scheme and co-ordinating all its minute 
and innumerable details into an integrat- 
ed whole. Today, the Government must 
come forward to assume full responsibility 


for the pre-university course of instruction 


and, while scrupulously respecting the 
autonomy of the university in respect of 
details of administration, must devise 
machinery for fruitful collaboration with 
it in respect of the fundamental policy of 
higher education. The day of unplanned 
expansion, starting schools and colleges at 
random, according to one uniform, stereo- 
typed pattern, has long gone by. Private 
munificence has played a noble part in 
the past and has received its meed of 
appreciation. Today, the general plan is 
of infinitely greater importance than any 
particular institution; each school and 
college must fit into the broader pattern, 
in order to be really useful in the present 
changed context. It is therefore up to 
the State to undertake direct responsibility 
in the educational sphere. 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCE 


The first obligation naturally relates to 
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finance. A great reconstruction means a 
lot of money Schools will have to be 
upgiaded. They must have new depart- 
iments, technical and vocational 
courses. and teachers of diverse qualifica- 
tions ; they must construct new buildings 
and laboratories, and hostels for students 
and teachers. The money required for all 
these purposes will have to be supplied by 
the State 

But the most important point ıs to 
secure the services of contented and ade- 
quately qualified stafi. Reasonably good 
living wages, with suitable increments and 
provident fund or old age pensions, must 
be guaranteed to all teachers. All schools. 
in the State, whether junior or upgraded, 
must have a uniform scale of emoluments, 
so that the inducement to change schools 
in the hope of better prospects may be 
largely eliminated Satisfactory scales of 
pay should, as an inevitable corollary, 
lead to insistence on more exacting stand- 
ards of work, on superior qualifications 
for teachers, and on service zealously ren- 
dered. The amount of money necessary 
for inaugurating all these changes. for 
upgrading schools and opening interme- 
diate colleges, should be carefully calcu- 
lated. 

As it is certain that the existing rce- 
sources of the State cannot support such 
a heavy burden, the State should face the 
situation by floating an education loan to 
be repaid in easy instalments. Even today. 
the State bears a heavy burden in educa- 
tion through the distribution of grants-in- 
aid and other subsidies for development 
projects, and by undertaking the respon- 
sibility for increased emoluments and 
dearness allowances. for teachers. But 
these grants and subsidies, being deter- 
mined on a more or less mechanical basis 
and being directed towards the mate- 
nance of status quo rather than towards the 


new 
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planned forwarding of a higher academic 
ideal, have no. really done anything 
appreciable towerds quickening the dull 
stagnation that prevails in the educational 
sphere. Whatever the cost, the State 
should not fling from it. We have in- 
curred heavy decit financing in order to 
forward various irrigation projects. Equal 
courage must Fe shown in sponsoring 
schemes designec to irrigate the fields of 
the mind, whic 1s certainly a higher 
national objective, and would be certain 
to pay larger div.dends in the long run. 


URGENCY OF THE SITUATION 


Today, the risx of not doing anything 
is far greater then the risk of sponsoring 
a new scheme. “he whole of the present- 
day educational field presents a scene of 
chaos and confusion, of laxity of disci- 
pline and lowermg of standards, and of 
sullen despair znd dwindling idealism. 
Unless immediat2 efforts are made to re- 
trieve the situation, things will soon get 
out of hand, ani a violent political up- 
heaval will supersede orderly progress and 
shake the very foundations of national 
existence. 

It is to be oped that the sort of 
scheme roughly outlined aboye will 
engage the serioms attention of the State 
and the cducatienal authorities. Details 
can certainly be improved, but what is 
required is agreement with respect to 
essentials of recorstruction. Hitherto, dis- 
cussions have merely accentuated differ- 
ences and retard:d progress It ıs to be 
fervently hoped that a new spirit will now 
preside over our deliberations. We must 
evolve a scheme which should be gen- 
erally acceptable and ready for quick 
implementation. The very magnitude of 
the stakes at issue should silence the voice 
of captious criticsm and induce unity of 
thought and actien 
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HE subject of our present discussion 

forms a chapter of philosophy which 

is almost a sealed book in this coun- 
try. Political circumstances have alien- 
ated us from the living stream of thought 
on the Continent and have placed us in 
special connection with Anglo-American 
thought But we cannot help thinking 
that this has been a misfortune, since there 
is admittedly greater affinity between the 
Indian and the Continental ways of phi- 
losophizing. The close connection in which 
the German idealism of Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel stands to Indian thought is well 
known. It is, however, not sufficiently 
realized how much truer to the spirit of 
Indian thought is the position of philos- 
ophy in present-day Germany. We shall 
give here a sketch of the main trends of 
German philosophy of recent times, with- 
out going into academic details. 


HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGY 


The turn of this century saw the pub- 
lication of Edmund Husserl’s Logische 
Untersuchungen. Dissatisfied with the 
neo-romantic idealistic philosophy of the 
time, Husserl advocated the cause of a 
strictly scientific philosophy. It was not 
that philosophy had to orientate itself on 
the pattern of the natural sciences, but 
philosophy should be animated by the 
ideal of absolute knowledge and by me- 
thodically rigorous research = Philosophv 


should avoid the method of speculation. 
Speculative thinking yields a hypothesis, 
but absolute certainty can come only from 
intuition, Truth must be intuited, and 
the intuited has to be faithfully recorded 
This requires patient inquiry. Not that 
every truth stands revealed to intuition. 
Patient search, however, can raise truths 
to the gaze of intuition. The method of 
philosophy should be through description 
But description of what? Husserl would 
say, of phenomena. Since what 1s sought 
after is absolute knowledge, and since abso- 
lute knowledge is knowledge of what is in 
itself absolute, non-relative, the phenomena 
to be described could only be such non- 
relative entities. ; 

Not everything which is given (eg the 
changing sense-impressions) is a phenom- 
enon in Husserl’s sense, but only such of 
them as are or can be given absolutely. 
These are the a prior essences and essen- 
Philosophy becomes phe- 
nomenology, i.e. the descriptive science of 
the a priori essences and essential strvc- 
tures which can be elicited in the various 
regions of being. Students of Husserl 
devoted themselves, : with the spirit of 
scientific rigour, to the task of discovering 
such structures in such varying fields as 
ethics, sociology, politics, aesthetics, logic, 
etc. As a consequence, there sprang up 
what were called the regional ontologies. 


tial structures. 
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One such is presented to us in the Ethics 
of Nicolai Hartmann. 


FHE REGION OF PURE CONSCIOUSNESS 


While Husserl’s students applied them- 
selves to the investigation of the various 
regions of being, Husserl himself more and 
more confined his researches to one special- 
ly privileged region, the region of pure 
consciousness. Firstly, Husserl found here 
a region that permits of invaluable de- 
scriptive phenomenology Here he differed 
from Kant. For Kant, pure consciousness 
is a logical presupposition of experience 
and merely that; for Husserl, it is a field 
permitting intuitive investigation and 
capable of being made into phenomeno- 
logical data. Secondly, this region is not 
just like any other, it is foundational to 
the others. 

To get at this region in its purity, 
Husserl employs a method, called by him 
phenomenological reduction. The method 
consists in bracketing all other regions of 
being, including even the corresponding 
essences and essential structures. If this 
process of bracketing be carried out 
radically, what stands outside of the bracket 
is the region of pure consciousness itself. 
The method corresponds to that of the 
Cartesian meditations, but there are impor- 
‘tant differences. Bracketing is not doubt- 
ing, but rendering our corresponding 
beliefs neutral. 

Again, to demonstrate that the region of 
pure consciousness is foundational to the 
rest, Husserl 
known as constitution-analysis. That is to 
say, Husserl would exhibit how the various 
realms of being are constituted in pure 
consciousness. This is done in two ways: 
it can be shown that, corresponding to 
each object, there is a whole series or con- 
tinuum of actual and possible acts in which 


the object is or can be given. In that case; 


what remains outside of the bracket (and 


takes recourse to what is” 
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within the sphere of consciousness) is this 
continuum of acts, after phenomenological 
reduction has >een carried through. 
This is equivalem, in Husserl’s language, 
to saying that the object concerned is con- 
stituted in these acts. 

Another valuakle insight, on which the 
so-called constitu ion-analysis is based, is 
that every region of being has its own way 
of being ‘given’ Physical entities are 
given in a way radically different from 
that in which logical ones are given, and 
both are radically different from the way 
in which moral values are given. For 
conslitution-analyiis, it is this ‘way of being 
given’ that coun:s; distinctions between 
regions could be traced to distinctions 
between ways of >eing given. 


HIS TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


Husserl namec his own philosophy 
transcendental ard distinguished it from 
all mundane philosophies. This distinc- 
tion already suggests that his philosophy 
is transcendental :n a sense radically differ- 
ent from that in which Kant’s philosophy 
is. Mundane are those philosophies that 
presuppose and move within ‘belief in the 
world’ (Welt-glatche). In this sense, even 
Kant’s transcendental philosophy is mun- 
dane A genuinefy transcendental philos- 
ophy must bracket the world; it must put 
world-belief out >f action and neutralize 
it. Once the philosopher is able to do 
this, the world i-self becomes a problem 
for him. Then and then alone can he 
ask as to the orin of the world. This 
question of origin cannot be understood 
within the naive attitude. It is not a 
question about zenesis or creation. A 
genuine philosophic understanding of the 
world is not possible so long as.the philos- 
opher continues :o believe in the world. 

Radical applicztion of the method of 
reduction brings mto light the true nature 
of world-belief For the first time, this 
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belief is recognized as a belief, as a tran- 
scendental dogma. The true subject of this 
belief is simultaneously revealed. This 
subject is the transcendental subject, for 
whom the world holds good. 


THE THREE EGOS 


Having come to this point, Husserl 
struggled with insuperable difficulties. 
One of the most significant of his problems 
was the question of the identity of the 
three egos. Once the question as to the 
origin of the world is asked, and once the 
phenomenologist reaches the transcendental 
subject for whom the world is a dogma, 
three egos stand out on three different 
levels: (2) the world-bound ‘I’; (2) the 
transcendental ego, which is world-tran- 
scendent and for whom the world is a 
dogma; and (3) the ego which executes 
the phenomenological reduction. The 
second and the third egos are not identi- 
cal, for the second is reached after the 
reduction is carried through, whereas the 
third is that which proposes and executes 
the reduction. The first and the third 
egos are not identical, for the world-bound 
ego cannot even raise and understand the 
phenomenological question about the 
origin of the world—not to speak of exe- 
cuting the reduction. The three egos are 
thus different, and yet, in some sense, not 
different. Are they identical, and. in that 
case, is their difference only an appear- 
ance? In the language’ of Advaita 
Vedanta, it is the problem of the identity 
between Jiva, Brahman, and Saksin. 

But the transcendental ego of Husserl is 
not quite the Brahman of the Vedanta. 
Rather, if such comparisons be permitted, 
we would venture the opinion that it cor- 
responds, to the Samkhya conception of 
Purusa. Like the Samkhya, Husserl stop- 
ped with the ultimate plurality even of the 
transcendental egos. But even here, he was 
struggling with difficulties. Firstly, if, like 
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Descartes, he has reached his own tran- 
scendental ego after bracketing (different 
from Descartes’ doubting) the world. 
whence has he then the guarantee that, 
even after reduction, other transcendental 
selves exist? Secondly, how is communi- 
cation between these transcendental selves 
(Purusas. monads) possible? 


HEIDEGGER’'S FUNDAMENTAL ONTOLOGY 


Of all Husserl’s disciples, it was Martin 
Heidegger who understood this last phase 
of his thought. At first Husserl’s assist- 
ant, and later his successor, at Freibug, 
Heidegger made use of Husserl's ideas and 
developed them in a new way. His de- 
partures from his master are great, and 
yet one sees that only he could follow the 
master’s thoughts to the end. 

Heidegger agreed with Husserl’s ideal- 
istic position that all regions of being were 
constituted in the region of subjectivity 
But this principle of subjectivity, for 
Heidegger, does not consist in pure con- 
sciousness, but in human existence. 
Idealism is replaced by existentialism. 

Heidegger accepted the phenomeno- 
logical method of description. But 
through phenomena speaks Being. Phe- 
nomenology must therefore be ontology. 
Husserl had carefully, but not without 
shutting ‘his eyes to difficulties, avoided 
the problems of Being. Heidegger and 
his contemporary Nicolai Hartmann turn- 
ed towards ontology. Instead of tran- 
scendental phenomenology, Heidegger gives 
us a fundamental ontology. 

Being, in Heidegger’s philosophy, is not 
the mere totality of beings, nor does it 
consist merely in the most general cha1ac- 
teristics of the various regions of Being. 
On the other hand, the separation between 
Being and beings constitutes the very 
pathos of Heidegger’s thought. Western 
metaphysics, since Plato and Aristotle, has 
progressively forgotten Being and has been 
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preoccupied only with beings. The devel- 
opment of western metaphysics is only this 
process of forgetting. This process culmi- 
nates in Nietzsche, whose famous saying 
‘God is dead’ summarizes, for Heidegger, 
the last absurdity of this process. No 
theological disbelief is thereby meant ; but 
human thought in our age has lost sight 
of Being Shut off from the light of Be- 
ing, the world has become desanctified, as 
it were 

When Heidegger speaks of desanctifica- 
tion or of the ‘falling away from’ Being, he 
is not pronouncing a valuational judge- 
ment upon the destiny of humanity, On 
the other hand, his is a strictly theoretical- 
ontological inquiry. Heidegger would 
even venture to say that our estrangement 
from, and forgetting of, Being is nothing 
other than Being’s own destiny. It is Be- 
ing’s own self-forgetting One has to note 
here the typically western mind. 

In view of this, Heidegger’s is a twofold 
attempt. On the one hand, he tries to 
effect a complete destruction of western 
metaphysics, and. on the other, he intends 
to lead human thought back to Being ıt- 
self. Such is the enormous task of funda- 
mental ontology. 


BEING COMES TO US AS NOTHING 


What, then, is the pathway to Being? 
For Heidegger, it is through human 
existence, Of the various regions of be- 
ing, each has got its own specific mode of 
being Things are given (Vorhanden), 
while tools are given for use (Zuhanden). 
But the human being has a radically 
different mode of its own. In Heidegger's 
language, only man exists. Human exist- 
ence does not consist in being given 
(Vorhandensein). It is unique by itself. 
How does human existence distinguish it- 
self from the other modes of being? 
Heidegger would say that, unlike other 
cases, human existence consists essentially 
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in ats possibilit es. Man may ‘exist 
genuinely or he may exist in any of the 
various possible nct-genuine modes. The 
modern man, the man of the crowd, the 
sensationalist, has a not-genuine mode ot 
existence , he is furthest removed from Be- 
ing itself. 

Human existence 1s not just one mode 
of being amongs- others. It has the 
unicue privilege that it stands nearest to 
Beirg Man is a if the neighbour of 
Being. It is human existence that has the 
capacity of reflecting directly the light of 
Being. Hence is iz that only through an 
analysis of human existence could we get 
back to the lost sathway to Being. A 
genuine mode of existence is that which 
stands under the <ull light of Being. A 
not-genuine mode still labours under for- 
getfulness (although never quite degen- 
erating into the o-her-than-human modes 
of being). Analys.s of the structures of 
both genuine and not-genuine modes of 
human existence is essential to Heidegger's 
purpose. 

Such analysis reveals one basic feature , 
for Heidegger, this is worry, care, anxiety 
(Sorge).-What is mæant is not any specific 
feeling, worrying fcr this or that On the 
other hand, it is a nore fundamental struc- 
tural feature: the way human existence 
is thrown into the world, alone and help- 
less. But this worry—should we sav, 
metaphysical anxiecy, not anxiety for this 
or taat—also reveals Being as Nothing 

This miracle ha>pens when—as before 
death—all sundry beings lose their signifi- 
cance. When all >eings fade away, only 
Being stands out. One worries for No- 
thing. Being conæs to light when be- 
ings recede. This happens at crucial mo- 
ments, and it is at such moments that 
man exists most genuinely. Death is not 
external to human existence, nor is it its 
completion or ripening. It rather belongs 
to the very essence of human existence 
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and reveals the latter in its most genuine 
existential possibility. 

Heidegger is not a nihilist: Being is not 
Nothing, but comes to us as Nothing 

JASPERS’ ILLUMINATION OF THE 
TRANSCENDENT 

Germany’s other great existentialist phi- 
losopher, Karl Jaspers, is very different 
from Martin Heidegger. Averse to sys- 
tematic, scientific, and objective analysis 
(in which Heidegger, certainly in his Sein 
und Zeit, excels), and disbelieving in the 
possibility of an objectively binding philo- 
sophic truth, Jaspers takes philosophy to 
be a matter for personal communication. 
Heidegger’s Being, however, reappears here 
as the transcendent, which resists all 
attempts at objectification Hence no 
scientific knowledge, but only illumination 
of the transcedent is possible. This latter 
is the task of philosophy. Like Heidegger, 
Jaspers, too, speaks of experiences, border- 
situations (Grenz-situationen), that make 
such meeting with the transcendent pos- 
sible. 


INFLUENCES OF AND ON HEIDEGGER 


We may conclude this brief survey by 
making a short reference to the influences 
which Heidegger transmitted and received. 
There are few branches of study, excepting 
thé’ natural sciences, where Heidegger's 
influence is not felt in Germany. In phi- 
losophy, Scheler and Lipps have built up 
the possibilities of what is called philo- 
sophical anthropology . Others like Karl 
Léwith have considered the history of phi- 
Josophy from the standpoint of the Being- 
being pathos. In theology, Heidegger’s 
influence has given rise to a dominant 
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school of thought, styled the movement of 
de-mythification (Ent-mythologisterung) 
initiated by Rudolf Bultmann. In literary 
criticism, Heidegger himself has widely 
commented upon Holderlin, but the prin- 
ciples, though controversial, have been ex- 
tended to other poets, including Rilke 
Also, old philological study has received a 
new view-point from Heidegger’s methcd 
of eliciting from language stories about 
Being itself. 

One thing which, however, remains pro- 
foundly controversial is Heidegger’s rela- 
tion to Christianity. As a student, he was 
being trained to be a priest, like his fa- 
ther. His study of medieval Christian 
philosophy culminated in his ‘Habilita- 
tion’ thesis on Duns Scotus. But since 
then he has disavowed all religious influ- 
ences and insists, up to this day, upon a 
clear separation between faith and think- 
ing. Even now, he refuses to lend support 
to the Christian theologian’s attempts to 
read in his concept of Being the religious 
idea of God. Nevertheless, the influences 
can be read, and one wonders how signifi- 
cant they are, though transformed. The 
Christian concept of the Fall of man reap- 
pears as the progressive falling away froin 
Being. The idea of man as sinner lurks 
behind the insistence on the incurable 
finitude of human, existence. To speak of 
Being as historical, though not temporal, is 
another influence in disguise. Within the 
horizon of Christian thought, he sought to 
destroy the western tradition in meta- 
physics. This accounts for his greatness as 
well as for his failures. On this fresh sct 
of problems, we cannot venture to enter 
here. 


Institute News 


which the Institutes museum was 

inaugurated a few months ago 
has grown in size, in this short period, 
with the recent acquisition of some rare 
icons, statuettes, and other antiquities, a 
list of which was published in the July 
issue. Some more valuable images and old 
manuscripts and banners were acquired in 
July. The latest additions include one 
palm-leaf manuscript with six paintings 


r | SHE modest collection of articles with 


Māyādevī, Siva-PZrvati, two heures of 
Visnu, three Sivaliigas (one of them with 
inscription), Karttikeya, Mañjuśrī, Radha- 
krisna, Sirya, darcing Gopala, two ban- 
ners (one depicting Hevajra and the other, 
Tara), four tāämrapallias (copper plates 
with inscriptions), and two patas (illus- 
trated wooden covers for leaf-manuscripts). 

The entire collection has been artistically 
arranged and is now on view in the 
Institute’s Reception Room. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharyi 


J. M. Sen, B.Sc., M.Ed., T.D., Dip.Ed 


Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A. PhD. 


(of Pala period), Hevajra (Viśvarūpa), 
August Lectures 
At 6 pm. 
August 4 The Scientific View of Creation 
Speaker: H. J. Taylor, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
President: 
August 11 Present-day Trends in Education 
Speaker: 
President: J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc 
August 18 Rupkund Expedition (Ilustrated) 
Speaker: N. Dutta Majumdar, I.A.S. 
President: 
August 25 Gandhian Technique and Tradition 
Speaker: R. N. Bose, L.A.S. 
President: Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
August 26 The American Two-Party System 


Speaker: 


Carl Bridenbaugh, Ph.D. 


Margaret Bryne Professor of United States History 
at the University of Californ-a, Berkeley, U.S.A 


President: 


Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 
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Sri Krsna, the Eternal Teacher 


N C GHOSH, M. INST. T. (LONDON) 


To observe Janmastamt each year the Insitute holds a 
special meeting to discuss the life and message of Srv 
Krsna, the divine Teacher. Last year, in August, N. C- 
Ghosh, formerly a distinguished administrator in the 
Government of India and the Government of West Ben- 


gal, and an earnest student of India’s culture and traditicn, 


was invited to speak on 


the occasion. His lecture is 


reproduced below 


LLUDING to Sri Krsna, Swami Vive- 
A kananda spoke these famous words: 
“His glory is that he is the greatest 
preacher of the Vedas that ever existed. 
..He was the most wonderful sannya- 
sın and the most wonderful householder 
in one.... Krsna can never be understood 
until you have studied the Gita, for he 
was the embodiment of his own teaching. 
. He was the great illustration of non- 
attachment. He gives up his throne and 
never cares for it. He, the leader of 
India, at whose word kings come down 
from their thrones, never wants to be 
a king. He is the simple Krsna, ever 
the same Krsna who played with the 


gopts.’ 


THE PERSONALITY OF KRSNA 

Sti Krsna has been rightly worshipped 
in many réles by millions and millions in 
India from time immemorial. Many ere 
the charming legends and soul-elevatiag 
episodes of his life-story, which have corae 
down to us through the Puranas, especially 
the Bhagavata, and the great epic, Maha- 
bharata ; but here we -are viewing him as 
the eternal Teacher—the harbinger of a 
universal gospel through the lessons he 
had propagated in the Bhagavad-Gita, and 
as we see him giving eternal precepts to 
his dear friend Uddhava in the Bhagavata 

In the teachings of the Gifa, there is 
hardly anything that is merely local or 
temporal. What at once strikes one about 
the Gita is its largeness, its profundity, 
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and its universality. It is the expression 
of a vast synthetic mind, setting forth the 
richest spiritual experiences and philo- 
sophic thought in an integrated harmony, 
unparalleled anywhere in the world’s 
spiritual literature. 

To understand and grasp properly the 
central drift of the ideas and the teach- 
ings of the Gita, we have to project our 
minds to the battle-field of Kuruksetra 
and think of the divine personality of Sri 
Krsna, his characteristic relations with his 
disciple, the warrior prince Arjuna, and 
the circumstances and the occasion of his 
eternal teaching. i 

We, in India, have always believed in 
the reality of the avatãia, the incarnation 
of God in human form. Perhaps, we 
have in the Gita the earliest clear reference 
to the doctrine of the incarnation of God. 
The doctrine must have been current even 
prior to the Gita, in some form or other, 
for when we come across it in the Gita, ıt 
is already in’a well-developed form and 
is given out in a bold and confident 
manner. In one of the earlier discourses 
in the Gitta the blessed Lord addresses 
Arjuna thus: ‘Though I am the unborn, 
imperishable Self, and also the lord of all 
beings brooding over Nature which is 
Mine own, yet I am born through My own 
power. Whenever there is decay of right- 
eousness, O Bharata, and exaltation of 
unrighteousness, then I Myself come forth ; 
for the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of the evil-doers, and for the 
sake of firmly establishing righteousness, 
I am born from age to age’ (IV. 6-8). 
Thus the Gita establishes the avatarahood 
of Sri Krsna from his own lips. 


THE SETTING OF THE GITA-TEACHING 


Many symbolisms are read into the 
episode of the battle of Kuruksetra and the 
personalities of Sry Krsna and Arjuna 
Arjuna is Nara, the representative man ; 
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and the great cri-is of mind and spirit 
he faces at the battle-field of Kuruksetra 
symbolizes man facing crisis in his fight 
in the battle-field of life. ‘The teaching 
from the divine lips of Sri Krsna stills the 
surging emotions >f Arjuna and resolves 
the conflicts in mis mind. How many 
troubled hearts kave found solace and 
inspiration in his message since, and how 
many weary souls have found refuge in 
him since! 

The flower of hamanity of India of the 
day is gathered ia battle array on both 
sides at Kuruksezra. Arjuna scans his 
dearly loved comrades and friends and 
venerable relations on the other side, and 
his heart is wrurg in personal anguish. 
A deep sense of conflict of duties over- 
powers him, and he knows not what to 
do. At such a jurcture, Sri Krsna’s teach- 
ing rings out clear and lays down the 
path of duty in 10 uncertain terms. A 
state of inner pois? and detachment is the 
foundation of thi teaching. Equanimity 
in pain and pleasure and steadfast devo- 
tion to Reality are emphasized. He urges 
Arjuna to gird himself up for the battle, 
looking equally upon pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss, vctory and defeat, and 
points out to ham: “Thy business is 
with the action only, never with its fruits ; 
so let not the fruit of action be thy motive, 
nor be thou to inaction attached’ (II 47). 
The eternal Teacaer exhorts Arjuna, and 
through him humanity, to dwell in union 
with the Divine amd to act, renouncing all 
attachment to success or failure, as equi- 
librium is the reel yoga Arjuna’s recoil 
from battle is a masika recoil, and the 
divine Teacher lzads him on to action 
with a sense of immer renunciation, point- 
ing the way towards the soul’s superiority 
to the world of Nature 

How well does the teaching lead on 
the aspirant by sages! It is instilled in 
the aspirant that whoever is subject to 
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grief and sorrow, whoever is swayed by 
the sensations and emotions, and who- 
ever is overcome by things transient 
cannot become fit for immortality. These 
things have to be conquered, so that man 
will be able to welcome all the happen- 
ings of the world, whether joyful or sor- 
rowful, with wisdom and calm equanimity. 
Such a person, having made the mind 
-abide in the Self, not thinking of anything 
else, with the mind ever peaceful, all 
passions calmed, and ‘with the heart con- 
centrated by yoga, with the eye of even- 
ness for all, beholds the Self in all beings 
and all beings in the Self’ (VI. 29). 


SPIRITUAL SYNTHESIS IN THE GITA 


The discourses and lessons to Arjuna in 
the first six chapters of the Gita deal with 
karma, in the next six with bhakti, and in 
the last six with jñāna. Many scholars in 
India and even abroad have written 
treatise after treatise trying to interpret 
the Gita in the light of one or the other 
of these three aspects. The beauty of the 
teaching of the Gita, however, lies in the 
fact that in the Gita itself these several 
ways are not treated as divergent paths 
leading to different goals, but as disci- 
plines suiting people at different stages of 
development and as converging towards 
the same goal. Herein lies the great syn- 
thesis of the teaching of the Gita and its 
universal appeal. The older spiritual 
ideals of the Upanisads are all there, but 
the circumstances and the times of the 
` period of the Mahabharata and the crisis 
through which India was passing at that 
stage of her spiritual history needed a 
shift of the emphasis from the purely 
speculative to the practical, from the 
philosophical to the religious. 

So Sri Krsna came and, through his 
teachings in the Gita, presented a new 
spiritual synthesis based on the earlier 
truths of the Upanisads to guide and 
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mould the life and conduct of the people ; 
and these teachings have since gone into 
the life-blood of our people. A rule of 
life is presented with consummate skill 
and with considerable leaning towards 
practicability, while providing, at the 
same time, scope for an intellectual search 
for truth, and an attempt is made to make 
the truth dynamic in the life of man. 
The two hoary principles of our Sanatana 
Dharma, Atman and Brahman, are iden- 
tified. ‘Behicd the fleeting senses and the 
body, there is the Atman; behind the 
fleeting objects of the world, there is the 
Brahman. The two are one, being of 
identical nature. The reality of this is a 
matter for each man’s experience to be 
realized for himself.’ 


THE SADHANA AND THE GOAL 


Different lines of sadhand are indicated, 
but they are all treated as alternative 
ways of attaining the goal. Sri Krsna, in 
his eternal teaching, has taken pains to 
show that all the paths are equally effica- 
cious in reaching the goal. The path of 
bhakti: is perhaps shown as easier than 
that of j#iana, but both are shown to lead 
unmistakably to the attainment of su- 
preme realization. Very clearly the line of 
sadhana is indicated, and steps are shown 
for the attainment of the ultimate goal. 
‘Unattachment, absence of  self-identifica- 
tion with son, wife, or home, and constant 
balance of mind in wished for or unwished 
for events; unflinching and one-pointed 
devotion to Me through yoga, resort to 
sequestered places, absence of enjoyment 
in the company of people; constancy in 
the wisdom of the Self, understanding of 
the object of essential wisdom—this is 
declared to be wisdom ; everything opposed 
to it is ignorance’ (XIII. 10-12). 

Sri Krsna then proceeds to describe the 
nature of supreme Brahman, the goal of 
all sadhana: ‘I will declare that which 
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ought to be known, that which being 
known immortality is attained: The 
beginningless, supreme Brahman, called 
neither being nor non-being. everywhere 
He hath hands and feet ; everywhere eyes, 
heads, and mouths, all-hearing, He 
dwelleth. in the world enveloping all’ 
CSIIT. 13-14) 

The next four s/okas in the thirteenth 
discourse are beautifully expressed in 
The Song Celestial, the English metric 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gita by Sir 
Edwin Arnold: 

He is within all beings—and without— 

Motionless. vet still moving; not dis- 

cerned 

For subtlety of instant presence, close 

To all, to each; yet measurelessly far ; 

Not manifold, yet subsisting still 

In all which lives. 

The light of lights, he is in the heart of 

the dark 

Shining eternally. 


THE CONCEPT OF PURUSOTTFAMA 


The concept of the supreme Being, 
Purusottama, which runs through the 
Gita is unique It ıs the link which 
synthesizes bhakt: and jfadna It affords 
to the Bhaktivadins the concrete personal 
God for their worship and devotion. while 
the absolute transcendent character of the 
deity is well maintained to afford to the 
Jfianavadins the Nirguna Brahman of the 
Upanisads. 

How beautifully, and in what simple 
manner, the manifested and unmanifested 
aspects of the Purusottama are deline- 
ated! ‘A portion of Mine own Self,’ Sri 
Krsna says. ‘transformed in the world of 
life into an immortal spirit, draweth round 
itself the senses, of which the mind is the 
sixth, veiled in matter.’ The divine 
nature is shown as involved in the work 
of creation. and it loses itself. as 11 were 
in the succession of time and the waves 
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of becoming. Beyond it lies the silent 
and immutable Brehman, and the two 
together form the Eurusottama. 

Šrī Krsna of the G¥ā is identical with 
Purusottama. His i; not a limited mani- 
festation, as normaly avalaras are repre- 
sented, but he is all-comprehensive and 
allembracing. He has himself said, ‘The 
foolish mistake Me clad in human form. 
being ignorant of uy supreme nature as 
the great Lord of beings’ (IX 11) The 
Bhagavata rightly describes him as 
‘Krsnastu bhagavæ; svayam’—Krsna is 
the Lord Himself. 

The Gita teaches us 
Pur.solttama as a phenomenon in some 
supreme state beyoad us all, but He is in 
the heart and soul æf every man and thing. 
The world of souls and matter is the very 
effect of His natuze. The world is not 
created out of voxc or nothingness, but 
from His own beirg. The world is com- 
pared to an aSvattha tree: ‘With roots 
above, branches kelow, the asvattha is 
indestructible ; its L:aves are the Vedas,... 
downwards and upwards spread its 
branches, nourished by qualities; the 
objects of the senses are its buds; and its 
roots grow downwards, the bonds of action 
in the world of men’ (XV 1-2). 


not to consider 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE GITA 


The eternal teichmg points all the 
time to the one ead to be reached—that 
of union of the -oul with the Highest. 
Ways and means <re pointed out for the 
mind to be purifiec, for its egoism to be 
destroyed, so that it is made possible for 
the individual to oecome one with the 
Supreme Whatev2- means we adopt, 
whatever route we approach ky, be ıt 
service of man. be it love and ecstasy of 
devotion, be it experiencing and living 
the divine life, the end and goal is the 
same—to be one sith the Supreme. not 
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merely in work and consciousness, but in 
the entirety of life and being. 

The-universality of the great gospel of 
the Gita is well demonstrated when Sri 
Krsna, in- his bountiful grace for man, 
leaves the choice of path to the individual, 
according to his capacity: ‘Place thy 
mind in Me, into Me let thy reason enter, 
then without doubt thou shalt abide in 
Me hereafter. If thou art not able firmly 
to fix thy mind on Me, then by the prac- 
tice of yoga seek to reach Me. If also 
thou art not equal to constant practice, 
be intent on My service; performing 
actions for My sake, thou shalt attain 
perfection. If even to do this thou hast 
not strength, then, taking refuge in union 
with Me, renounce all fruit of action, with 
the self controlled. Better, indeed, is 
wisdom than constant practice; than 
wisdom, meditation is better; than medi- 
tation, renunciation of the fruit of action ; 
on renunciation follows peace’ (XII. 8-12). 

What a tremendous solace it must be 
when the Gita, in pointing out the differ- 
ent paths, clears all shadow of doubt by 
saying, ‘Some by meditation, others by 
reflection, others by action, others by wor- 
ship pass beyond death’. 

The supreme experience, it is taught, is 
eternal freedom or moksa, which is unity 
with the supreme Self. It is a condition 
beyond all modes and qualities, impassive, 
free, and peaceful. It is the attainment of 
the supreme state of Being, when the spirit 
knows itself to be superior to birth and 
death, infinite, eternal, and unconditioned 
by manifestations. In this state the spirit 
lives in the eternal light, with all stains 
of sin effaced and all knots of doubt cut 
asunder. „As perfect master of himself, the 
liberated person exists ever engaged in 
doing good to all creatures, with knowledge 
streaming from the fight in which he lives, 
lost in his love for God. 
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THE GITA’S TEACHING TO THE 
COMMON MAN 

The central lesson of the eternal teach- 
ing of the Gita to the common man may 
be summed up by saying that the seeker 
after spirituality need not be a recluse, 
that union with the Divine may be 
achieved and maintained in the midst of 
worldly affairs, that obstacles to such 
union lie not outside of us, but within us. 
It thus affords a hope for-all of us. 

The yoga that the Gita teaches is that 
of harmony with the divine law, the 
attunement with the divine life, and 
attainment of perfect equilibrium and 
freedom from the disturbances of the 
pairs of opposites, thus pointing to inte- 
gration of personality as the keynote, har- 
monizing all the constituents of man, till 
they vibrate in perfect unison with the 
One, the supreme Self. Man is taught 
not to be attracted by the attractive, nor 
repelled by the repellant, but accept both 
as manifestations of the supreme Lord. 
so that they may be lessons for his guid- 
ance, not fetters for his bondage. In the 
midst of turmoil, the aspirant is taught 
to rest in the Lord, discharging every duty 
to the fullest, not seeking any result of 
action, but performing the duty for the 
sake of duty. He is taught to make his 
heart the altar and the love of the Lord 
the flame burning upon it; all his acts, 
physical and mental, are but sacrifices 
offered at the altar. 

These are in essence the teachings of 
the eternal Teacher. In their catholicity 
and universality and in their appeal to 
humanity in general, they can hardly be 
matched. 


SRI KRSNA’S TEACHING IN THE 
UDDHAVA-GITA 
We find Sri Krsna in a different setting 
in the Uddhava-Gita in the Bhagavata. 
Sri Krsna after establishing the reign of 
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truth and righteousness and fulfilling the 
mission for which he was born contem- 
plated departing. His devoted compan- 
ion and friend Uddhava heard of this, 
sought Sri Krsna’s presence, prostrated 
himself at his feet, and begged of him to 
be allowed to depart also. A soul-entranc- 
ing dialogue ensues between the great 
Teacher and the devoted disciple, and we 
have the superb teachings of the Uddhava- 
Gild. The essence of the teaching is not 
different from that of the Gitdé, but while 
the Gita is, as it were, a comprehensive 
code of the entire Sastras of our eternal 
religion of principles and a synthetic inter- 
pretation of all the earlier truths of the 
Upanisads, the precepts of the Uddhava- 
Gita, though enunciating the same prin- 
ciples, have a rare charm of simplicity 
and directness. 

The legend about the avadhiila (one 
who is free trom all worldly feeling and 
obligation) and how he derived wisdom 
from his twenty-four teachers, which Sri 
Krsna relates to Uddhava, is one of sur- 
passing beauty and simplicity, yet imbued 
with profound wisdom. 

To illustrate this point about the 
Uddhava-Gila, a few of the precepts may 
be quoted here: “Take thy refuge in Me 
and perform the duties of life without 
attachment. Reflect with a purified mind 
on the evils of attachment. Learn to look 
with an equal eye upon all beings, seeing 
the one Self in all. Be not attached’ to 
thy wife, or thy children, or thy house, 
or thy possession. Thy Self, the Atman, 
is the eternal witness, self-luminous, dis- 
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tinct from the phvsical or astral bodies, 
just as fire that barns and gives light is 
separate from the wood. As fire appears 
to have smal] or great volume, and begin- 
ning and end, thrcugh being falsely iden- 
tified with the burning wood, so does the 
Atman appear to take on the attributes 
of the body by dwelling within it. Verily, 
attachment to the body causes all bondage 
and misery. Know ye the truth of the 
Self and be free.’ 

Sri Krsna thus covers the entire ground 
of spiritual teachiry, tells Uddhava of the 
bondage and freecom of the soul, of the 
different paths of yaga, of karma, of bhakti, 
and of jñāna, and ultimately points to him- 
self as the goal and the way. Towards the 
end of the dialogue Sri Krsna addresses 
Uddhava thus: ‘Now I shall tell thee of 
spiritual practices which are easy to fol- 
low. If a mortal >ractises them sincerely, 
verily will he comquer invincible death. 
With thy heart tranquil, keep Me in 
constant remembrance while performing 
thy duties as service unto Me. Surrender 
thyself to Me heert and soul, and thou 
shalt find joy in following My path. Live 
in the society of 10ly men, My devotees, 
and imitate ther conduct. With thy 
heart purified, sec Me, the all-pervading 
Atman, in thyself and in the hearts of all 
other beings.’ 

Such are the precepts in the Uddhava- 
Gita, which are really unsurpassable in 
simplicity and ckarm. We thus see Sri 
Krsna as the eternal Teacher, with his 
unbounded love unto men and his constant 
concern to save them. 


> The. Metaphysics of Sound 


THE Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. MUKHARJI, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


A distinguished jurist and a heen student of comparative 
religion and philosophy, the Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. 
Mukharji, of Calcutta High Court, is Vice-President of 


the Institute. 


This lecture, dealing with one of the most 


subtle and fundamental metaphysical concepts of Indian 
philosophy, was given by him at the Institute on the 


4th April. 


HE physics of sound has its origin 

and ultimate limit in the theory of 

vibration. Within the limits of the 
theory of vibration is imprisoned the 
whole of the modern physics of sound. Its 
bare conclusions are stated either by say- 
ing that vibration is the cause of all sound 
or that all sound is the product of vibra- 
tion. 

The Indian metaphysics of sound ac- 
cepts the theory of vibration, but says that 
it is neither sufficient nor accurate in 
describing the content or nature of sound. 
I insist that this is not philosophy. It is 
metaphysics, not in the sense of philos- 
ophy, but in its true etymological meaning 
of higher physics, a physics which goes 
beyond the modern physics of sound. Its 
final conclusion challenges the conclusion 
of the physics of sound. It asserts that 
sound is essentially independent of vibra- 
tion. There can be sound without vibra- 
tion, and that is the real and original 
nature of sound. In fact, far from vibra- 
tion being the cause of sound, it is an 
effect and one only of the many effects of 
sound. Indeed, sound is-the creator and 
not the creature. That is the challenge 
or contradiction between physics and the 
metaphysics of sound. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE PHYSICS 
OF SOUND 


The inadequacy of the physics of sound 


is plain. Its first inadequacy is with the 
receiver. Its receiver is always the human 
ear or the animal ear, an adventitious 
product of biological evolution. Now. 
that ear is a very limited instrument. It 
can hear within very pitifully narrow 
limits. It has an upper limit and a lower 
limit. When a sound reaches beyond the 
higher limit, it cannot hear. When the 
sound falls below the lower limit, it can- 
not hear. The vistas beyond the higher 
limit or below the lower limit are infinite 
compared to the narrow range of audibi- 
lity of that ear. To meet that inadequacy, 
the physics of sound has adopted the fic- 
tion of silent sound. That fiction means 
that sound is still caused by vibration, but 
that such sound is not within the normal 
range of audibility of the ear. The 
characters of that fiction are ultra-sonics, 
super-sonics, and, I shall add, infra-sonics 
While this fiction meets the difficulty of 
inaudibility, it faces the more insoluble 
difficulty of the medium. 

That is its second inadequacy. This 
second inadequacy arises from the nature 
and character of the medium. The sound 
of modern physics, including its fiction of 
silent sound, is a permanent cripple and 
walks on crutches. The crutch is the 
medium of the land, water, or air, Ac 
cording to it, the vibrations, whether 
audible or inaudible, are conveyed in 
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waves over the land, water, or air in the 
atmosphere by a series of compression 
caused by resistance. This medium is 
either a solid or a liquid or a gas. They 
are the legs of sound by which it moves. 
Now create a vacuum in this medium, and 
the sound of modern physics vanishes 
altogether. Take a ringing bell in a large 
glass jar fitted with the mechanism of pro- 
ducing a vacuum. When the glass jar has 
air within, you hear the sound of the 
ringing bell; but as you go on creating 
vacuum in the jar, the sound gets fainter 
and fainter, until, ultimately, when you 
have succeeded in creating a complete 
vacuum, you hear no sound, though your 
eye detects that the bell continues to move 
and strike and make the vibratory move- 
ments which you so long thought were 
producing the sound. Here, then, you 
have vibrations without sound, because 
there is no medium to convey the vibra- 
tions. The theory of silent sound does 
not now come to the rescue, for it is no 
longer super-sonics, ultra-sonics, or infra- 
sonics. It is now legless sound. The 
crutch has dropped. 

The Indian metaphysics calls it the 
static sound, the causal stress. Modern 
physics has as yet failed to discover the 
static sound. It has discovered the silent 
sound, a concept in audibility. It has 
failed in discovering the static sound, a 
concept in creative, self-reliant dynamism, 
independent of any solid, liquid, or 
gaseous medium, the power of ideation, as 
distinct from the power of expression or 
manifestation. 


THE THEORY OF VACUUM REJECTED 


The facile explanation that sound can- 
not travel through a perfect vacuum does 
not really explain the nature of sound. 
Indian metaphysics rejects the whole 
theory of a vacuum. What we call 
‘vacuum’ is really a plenum instinct with 
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the most powertul and subtle energy as 
yet undetected by modern physics. In the 
last illustration, when you have exhausted 
the atmospheric content of the glass jar, 
what remains is no vacuum, but @kasa or 
vyoman. Indian physics recognizes this 
a@ka@fa as an element which goes as a con- 
stituent into the composition of every 
object. It is the sadtlest element, subtler 
than solid, liquid, ez gas. It pervades the 
universe Being all-pervasive, it contains, 
sustains, and coheres every object in the 
universe. This Gement of akiéfa or 
vyoman is not the sky. Indeed, it is the 
sky without all its content of stratosphere 
and atmosphere of oxygen, nitrogen, car- 
bon dioxide, and a l other gases. It is the 
container without zhe content—itself an 
element, not a vacuum It invades and 
pervades: it imhezes and coheres. It is 
immanent and trawscendent. It is space 
which can neither be seen nor touched 
nor smelt. It is a mental ideation which 
exists as long as arind exists, and there- 
fore space is infin te and endless so long 
as the mind existe Hence, with a mind 
you cannot explor the ultimate limits of 
akasa. It has beem variously described in 
Ind:an metaphysia, such as thsana, the 
mental ideation, he infinite vision—not 
of the eye, but of the infinite mind. As 
there is no vacuura, the theory of vacuum 
as destructive of sound 
demned. 


must stand con- 


THE ULTIMATE DESTINY OF SOUND 


The next inadeuacy of modern phys- 
ics of sound relates not to the origin of 
sound nor its progress through a medium, 
but its ultimate d2,tiny Where does the 
sound of modern shvsics go? It is said 
that you vibrate a wire. The. vibration 
causes a tune or a sound. The sound 
travels in waves through mediums of solid, 
liquid, or gas Mow the vibrating wire 
may come to res. and cease to vibrate. 
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But what happens to the waves that the 
sound produced and released? Where do 
the waves go? What happens to the 
waves? The answers of the sound phys- 
icist of the modern age to these interro- 
gations are halting, hesitant, and insuffi- 
cient. Briefly, these answers may first be 
summarized as dissipation. Sound is said 
to dissipate itself. The sound waves hav- 
ing lost their origin, the vibrating wire 
which has ceased to vibrate, do not get 
the energy to renew themselves, and there- 
fore they get weaker and weaker and, 
finally, when the waves also cease, the 
sound ceases. But where is the sound 
dissipated to? The physicist has really no 
answer. An explanation is sometimes 
offered suggesting the second corollary to 
dissipation, namely, conversion. As no 
energy is lost, the modern physicist applies 
the theory of conservation of energy to 
say that the sound energy in waves is con- 
verted to other energies. How it is con- 
verted, when it is converted, and in what 
it is converted are questions left unanswer- 
ed in physics, 

The Indian metaphysics asserts that a 
sound is never lost. Sound is deathless. 
There is no real rest in this universe. 
When we say that the vibrating wire has 
ceased to vibrate, we only speak a degree 
of truth with an equal degree of falsehood. 
Everything vibrates. The resting atom has 
within it the vibrating atomic solar system. 
It is emanating cosmic radiations all the 
time. We, of course, do not see them 
with our eyes. Sound lasts therefore so 
long as the universe lasts as manifestation. 
Sound therefore is the eternal condition 
and companion of the universe. This 
view also has an answer to the query, 
‘Where does the sound ultimately go?’ 
The answer is that it is absorbed in the 
element of G@kafa er vyoman. It is the 
claim of Indian metaphysics that if you 
can fashion and refashion your needle of 
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awareness to fit in different grooves of the 
concentration of sound, then you can play 
on the disc of the record of the gramo- 
phone of the universe to reproduce any 
past sound that ever occurred, whether it 
was sounded millions of years ago or yes- 
terday. That is how silence speaks, soli- 
tude sings, and the spheres send their 
sirens. Sound is the eternal witness. 
Sound is the eternal record. It is the 
perennial companion which will not sub- 
mit to any separation. There ‘is no past 
that can be irretrievably buried. Every 
sound is in the record of the ākāśa in- 
delibly impressed. Books, inks, and prints 
therefore are not our only records. In 
other words, ākāśa or vyoman is the home 
of all sounds. It is the prime manifesta- 
tion of sound and the fons et origo of all 
subsequent and subsidiary sounds. 


THE POTENCY AND POSSIBILITY OF SOUND 


It will be evident from what is discussed 
already that there are different stages of 
sound, and vibratory sound is not its only 
stage. In fact, there is sound without 
vibration, which the Indian metaphysics 
describes as the anāhata sound. That 
means sound that is not produced by 
striking or vibrating. Its quality, its 
capacity, its sensitiveness, and its range 
are immeasurably more powerful than, 
and superior to, any vibratory sound. 
As you know, the shorter the wave- 
lengths and greater the frequency, the 
greater is the conquest of distance, and you 
catch distant sounds across continents. 
But even the shortest imaginable wave- 
length cannot compare with sound: with- 
out wave-length or vibration. It not only 
conquers continents, but also conquers all 
time and all space. In the case of this 
anahata or non-vibratory sound, it ‘is no 
longer a difference between degrees of 
wave-lengths. Here the very quality of 
sound changes. It is this andhata nada 
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or non-vibratory sound which can create, 
destroy, and recreate manifold universes. 
It is not content merely to tune in your 
radio at Calcutta to listen to the sounds of 
London, New York, Moscow, or Mel- 
bourne. Its ambitions and capacities are 
measureless. It will bring you news of 
the vast stcllar nebulae and inter-stellar 
spaces, of all the existing spatial firmaments 
and possible ones of the future, not to 
speak of those that are past. It is a 
potency, presence. possibility, and per- 
formance, all at the same time. 


THE CENTRAL DOCTRINE 


The cen:ral doctrine on which this far- 
reaching revolutionary conceot of sound 
is based is known and described in Indian 
metaphysics as Sphotavada. Its essence 
can be described in a few words. There 
are always two sounds in the words we 
utter. One is the cause of the sound, and 
the other is the one that denotes the 
object. One sound therefore exists in the 
mind before the second sound expresses 
itself in the uttered words or sound. The 
nascent sound or the potential, unmanifest 
sound in the mind is the sphota. This 
sphota is the Sabda Brahman or the Nada 
Brahman in Indian metaphysics, Please do 
not get away with the impression that it 
is a philosophical speculation, or a theo- 
logical abstraction, or a piece of hazy 
Indian mysticism. It has a very profound 
practical and scientific bias. 

Its message is that every thought or every 
idea is a sound. The moment you think, 
you make a sound, though you do not hear 
it. The moment an idea occurs in your 
mental canvas, there is a sound, though 
you do not see it or hear it. It is this 
sound which is the mother of all forms 
that constitute the manifest universe. The 
garment is the outer expression of an idea 
behind it The idea is the sound, the 
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sphota. The phenanenon of this universe 
is the outer garment. 

The cosmic consciousness oscillates be- 
tween the potential and the kinetic. The 
initial stage from which the potential 
raises itself into th: kinetic is a focal ten- 
sion. In order to draw a definition or any 
form, the first requ_site is a stress or focus, 
or else it is one blurred, undefined, un- 
manifest universal The universal be- 
comes individual by a tension or causal 
stress. It is this tension which is the 
primary sound. It is the source of 
creation. Sound tnerefore is the creator 
and the progenitcr. The bindu is the 
individualized ware on the undifferen- 
tiated sindhu, th2 unruffled ocean of 
infinite possibilities. The bindu is the 
sound. The origia of creation is there- 
fore sound. Its cestiny or evolution is 
stamped with sound (vadimaya jagat). In 
fact, this is a werld or a «universe of 
sound. 


THE FOUR STAGES OF SOUND 


The Indian me aphysics of sound has 
made remarkable discoveries. Its exten- 
sive and intensive researches have laid 
bare the nature and property of sound. 
Sound, according to this view, is classi- 
fied broadly intc four stages: para, 
pasyanti, madhyar a, and vaikhart. Para 
sound is the nascent static sound which 
exists prior to manifestation. It is the 
motionless causal f:bda, the sound without 
vibration, the selfreliant sound without 
any medium. Then it acquires the sense 
of movement which is non-particularized 
general motion knewn as s@manya spanda. 
The second stage is paśyantī sound, the 
visualizing or the visionary sound. It is 
as yet a mental round. In the journey 
towards manifestat_on, it reaches the third 
stage of madhyarma sound, where it is 
associated with brddhi as cognition and 
intelligence. The Indian metaphysicians 
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call it the hiranyagarbha sound extending 
from pasyantt to the heart. Madhyama 
sound is the inner ‘naming’ by the cogni- 
tive quality of the mental movement. In 
other words, pasyanti sound is the sound 
which sees: it is the visionary sound until 
it focuses its intelligence, when it becomes 
the cognizing sound of madhyama. This 
cognizing sound cannot remain long with- 
out selecting. Then it bursts forth in 
selective sound, the uttered or spoken 
word or sound which is the last and the 
fourth stage called vaikhart sound. 

Para sound as the causal stress is the 
root. Pasyanti sound is the majestic trunk 
or stem which is its path of vision, the 
line of its growth, the hrllekha or heart 
line. Madhyamd sound is its efflorescence. 
Vatkhart sound is the'manifest fruit. Let 
us change the analogy for still better 
appreciation. First the idea, second the 
viéw, third the apprehension, and fourth 
the achievement or manifestation. Again, 
first the potential, second the causal, third 
the subtle, and fourth the gross. Once 
again, first the static, second the potential, 
third the kinetic, and fourth the radia- 
tion. Para sound is the context. Pasyanti 
sound is the text. Madhyama sound is 
the selected chapter. Vaikhari sound ‘is 
the individual word of that selected chap- 
ter. You cannot therefore really and com- 
pletely know and follow vaikhart unless 
you know its three previous stages and its 
evolution through them. 


THE COMPOSITE EFFECT OF SOUND _ 


A little reflection will show the com- 
posite effect of sound and the difficulty of 
keeping separate its different stages. Sound 
wells out from the stage of non-vibration 
to the stage of vibration. Sound there- 
fore is not always dhvani. Sound includes 
both the voice and the word and the 
sound of the so-called inanimate objects. 
That inanimate objects have sound is 
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proved today by Einstein, because even 
they are constantly emanating cosmic 
radiation. There is inside them a con- 
stant and ceaseless vibration undetected by 
the unaided ear and the unaided eye. 
While all this is sabda or sound, it has a 
second and a third part. The second part 
is the artha. Artha is the meaning or the 
object. The third part is the pratyaya 
or the mental apprehension. Sabda, artha, 
and pratyaya are the trinity producing 
the “unity. They come to us mixed, so 
that unless we know the technique of 
separating them, we do not understand 
either the cause or the effect of sound. ~ 
Much of the fallacy of the physics of 
sound is due to its inability to grasp the 
difference between sabda or sound and 
dhvani or vibration. A very apt illustra- 
tion where this fallacy occurs is language. 
Sabda or sound is not language. Sabda 
is a much earlier stage than language. In 
fact, Sabda is the first causal stress formed 
by the desire to create. In other words, 
the whole theory of sabda starts from this 
causal stress. Prior to this, of .course, is 
a-para-Sabda, which is the condition of 
soundlessness, the static unmanifest, the 
source and the reservoir from which come 
all expression, manifestation, experience, 
the universe, and the worlds. All ċrea: 
tion, whether through biological or non? 
biological process, proceeds from this pari 
sabda or sound. irrir 
the intuitive procéss which requires ‘and 
needs no language. We think or feel not 
in terms of language. Ail experience: is 
without language, and. yet all experience 
is sound. Indeed, almost all our reflexes 
and habitual actions are performed with- 
out the`clothes of language, though they 
are always inspired sound: or sabda in 
some stage or form. ‘Therefore language 
is not the whole, but only a very small 
part of the sabda. The ‘importance of 
this conclusion lies in the fact that pard 
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fabda is the one vast unifying sound- 
Ihe pasyantī sound is the all- 
inclusive visionary sound, and the madhya- 
gma sound, the sound condenser, and there- 
fore all these three stages of sound, if 
known, can explain all the numerous, 
diversified vatkhait sounds, so that if one 
can separate and know the para, the 
pasyanti, and the imadhyama sounds, one 
can understand all language and sounds 
of the world and the universe. This is 
the secret of being able to read and under- 
stand not -merely all the numerous lan- 
guages of mankind, but also all the sounds 
and cries of the animal world, and one 
can also: thereby read the murmur of the 
leaves and the forest, the music of the 
rivers, the oceans, and the flowing currents, 
and the whispers of the breeze. 


container 


THE TECHNIQUES OF SOUND 


The science of sound, according to this 
metaphysics, covers the principles discuss- 
ed and also a number of techniques. 
Sound changes its property according to 
pitch, rhyme, rhythm, speed, frequency, 
harmony, intonation, and pronunciation 
or utterance. The sound energy has to 
be organized and canalized in particular 
ways to produce or create particular re- 
sults. Knowledge of the techniques 1s 
therefore as essential as knowledge of the 
principles. All sound is animation, but 
the degree of animation depends, first, on 
a complete grasp of the different stages of 
sound from its origin to manifestation ; 
secondly, on the intonation or impression 
of the personality of the instrument, 
whether biological, metallic or non- 
metallic, animal, human, vegetable, or ani- 
mate or inanimate, on the sound; and 
thirdly, on the technical organization of 
pitch, rhyme, rhythm, frequency, speed. 
harmony, intonation, and pronunciation. 

The aksara becomes ksara. ‘The aksara 
is the universal indivisible which by causal 
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stress creates the primary sound of para 
Sabda, which first produces infinite space 
(dea, then, secondly, goes on to produce 
by the pasyanft sound infinite time (kala), 
thirdly, by a further progression, it pro- 
ceeds to produce th= receptacle (patra) by 
We therefore have 
by sound infinite time, infinite space, and 
the infinite receptacle. Madhyama is so 
called to denote the middle s.age of sound, 
because it is in tae midst of pasyanti 
(seeing) and vatkhars (utterance). Between 
seeing and utterance, there is a holding in, 
or condensation of. the sound ‘To use 
the analogy of the struments of physics, 
pasyantt ıs the Rhumkorff coil, and 
madhyama ıs the Leyden jar, the conden- 
ser. That is why the madhyama sound 
creates the receptacl: or the patra. Finally, 
the vatkhait sound is the utterance which 
represents the indiv.dual streams or dhara 
of manifestations ind expressions. Vai- 
khart is the converzer. It is vatkhart be- 
cause it is efficiently ksara (vt =viSistha + 
ksara). 

Then the one has become many. The 
uttered word bears the stamp of, first the 
will, second the vision or knowledge, third 
the feeling (holding in), and fourthly the 
achievement. To the degree of will, knowl- 
edge, feeling, and sense of achievement 
you put in your utcered word and sound, 
to that degree the word is animated, and 
to that extent the word you utter is potent. 
The lettered sound as well as the unletter- 
ed sound is the result of your whole per- 
sonality. You can see its results every day. 
The same word uttered or spoken by 
different persons bit to the same person, 
prod-ices different results, though the word 
spoken and the person spoken to are the 
same. The differemce in the personality 
and character of tne utterers makes the 
difference. That is why it is said that the 
manira, or the life transforming word, to 
be efective must ke actually heard from 
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the mouth of the guru, spiritual precep- 
tor. Again, the same word uttered by the 
same person will produce different reac- 
tions in different persons. The difference 
then is due to the fact that the sound 
octaves of the different persons spoken to 
are different, and therefore they vibrate 
differently to the same uttered sound. 

This brief treatment of the subject will 
not permit here the exposition of the 
miracles of varnamala or the lettered 
sounds or alphabets. But the same prin- 
ciples apply not only to the sound of those 
alphabets, but even to their fgures and 
shapes. As the underlying unity of all 
sounds is provided by para Sabda, so is 
there an all-enveloping harmony of all the 
vaikhart sounds. It is the assertion of the 
Indian metaphysics of sound that the 
dhvanı or sound of the word ‘Om’ re- 
sembles as nearly as possible that all-envel- 
oping harmony of all the dissonances and 
the differences of the vatkhart sounds of 
the universe, and that it can also be heard 
In fact, the way that word ‘Om’ is written 
in Sanskrit indicates the shape and the 
configuration of the origin of sound, the 
creation of the universe through the differ- 
ent stages of the sound and their final 
harmony. This will not be the place to 
discuss the intricacies of a whole philos- 
ophy contained in that sound Om. 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSE 


The origin of sound and its progress to 
manifestation reveal the whole story of the 
universe. Para fabda as the causal stress 
is the starting point. A point cannot 
enclose a space. This point, by another 
sound effect called pasyant? sound, becomes 
the straight sweep of an all-inclusive vision. 
In other words, pasyanti is the elongation 
of the para point of sound in different 
directions. These directions form the 
straight, sarala or rju lines. They are the 
lines of nativity, the lines of destiny, and 
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the lines of possibilities indicating only the 
directions (dtk or disa). But being straight 
lines, they cannot enclose space. The 
possibility, however, creates the atmos- 
phere. Then pafyantt sound does not 
remain as visualizing sound. It seeks to 
To cognize you need illumina- 
tion. Sound becomes light. Pasyaniī be- 
comes madhyama sound. The visionary 
sound becomes the luminous sound. The 
luminous sound makes patterns and curves, 
and then enclosure of space becomes pos- 
sible ; ideas are crystallized in forms ready 
for the realization of diversified experience 
in individual units. Opportunities of in- 
finite curvatures are offered in vaikhart 
sound, so that the supporting harmony of 
the primal sound submits itself to dis- 
cordant. notes of infinite permutation and 
combinations. 

I am describing this aspect of sound io 
make a number of particularly startling 
points. The first is that sound is respon- 
sible for creating the atmosphere and the 
climate. When it forces its way through 
the atmosphere, it creates illumination or 
light which, in its turn, is responsible for 
creating the different solar systems and 
planets of the firmament. The earth, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the planets 
are the products of sound turning to light 
or condensing under pressure resistance of 
its travel through atmosphere. The 
planets are not what the astro-physicists 
of the day tell you—mere chance producis 
of inexplicable, accidental collisions of the 
existing planets of burning fire, and then 
their fragments ultimately cooling down 
and making life mysteriously possible to 
grow on such cooling planets. 

In this view of sound, the whole uni- 
verse is luminous, and it has degrees of 
luminosity. Some catch the eye when the 
eyelid is open, but then the eyelid has to 
be moved or raised. There are other lids 
to our vision, and if we knew how ‘to move 
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or raise those other lids, we could see 
other luminosity and, in fact, see the 
whole universe as an ocean of light. 

You can get a hint of how sound pro- 
duces light from a small experiment in 
physics. If a glass rod is made to vibrate 
vigorously at ultra-sonic frequencies and is 
then held between the finger and the 
thumb, it burns the skin. Do you know 
why? Sound is producing fire and light. 
This, again, is not the whole story of the 
creation of the universe by sound. 


SOUND IS OMNIPOTENT, OMNISCIENT, 
AND OMNIPRESENT 


As the sound concentrates and con- 
denses, it creates geometric figures. This 
explains not only the origin of dimensions 
and curves and figures and of shapes and 
sizes, but also as the process of condensa- 
tion goes on, sound produces solid, liquid, 
and gas. The straight lines of pasyanti 
sound create atmosphere, climate, and 
gas. The illuminated sound of madhyama 
produces, in its train, liquid which can 
adapt its size and shape to any container. 
Finally, vaikhart sound produces the solid 
with all its curves. In other words, all 
matter, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
is the result of coagulation of sound. As 
blood coagulates whenever it becomes 
manifest on the surface outside its inner 
content, so does sound coagulate into 
matter whenever it comes out of its earlier 
stages of para, pasyanti, and madhyama. 
The paradox therefore is that the quality 
of sound is silence. In silence it is omnip- 
otent, omniscient, and omnipresent. 

I shall now briefly outline the startling 
propositions of sound. The universe is 
conceived in sound. It is born in sound 
It grows and lives in sound. It is dis- 
solved in sound. The universe is the re- 
sult of an idea. Every idea is the result 
of a sound. As no creation of any kind 
is possible without an idea behind it, every 
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creation is the result of a non-vibratory 
sound or the sphata. Sound creates air, 
atmosphere, and cimate, and then only it 
reaches the stage of vibration. When it 
reaches the stage of vibration, sound 
creates light. Ligat is nothing but sound 
of a particular frəquency. In fact, every 
vibratory sound Eas a colour. It is the 
colour which assumes the quality of light. 
Sound creates skapes and sizes. Every 
vibratory sound kas a shape and a size. 
According to the density of sound, the 
shape is either soid, liquid, or gas. 

All the objects that we see and feel in 
this universe, from thought or idea to 
matter, are concertrated sounds or sounds 
of partioular concentrations. Every object 
is the result of a particular density of 
sound. That is its seminal sound. There 
is an octave of scund in every manifesta- 
tion and object. If you know the seminal 
sound of an object, you can fashion it in 
any way you like by using that particular 
octave in remodelling or remoulding or 
destroying it. By the knowledge of sound 
and its applicatior, you can create, sustain, 
and destroy unive-ses. Sound creates elec- 
tricity and magretism and electro-mag- 
netic fields. Souad explains the law of 
attraction and repulsion throughout the 
universe. You can charge liquid, solid, or 
gas by sound. E you vibrate water in 
ultra-sonic frequencies, you can kill aquat- 
ic creatures. An mals exposed to ultra- 
sonic frequencies show marked destruction 
of blood corpusclzs. By the silent sound 
of high frequency you can, by the gentlest 
touch of the softest material, cut through 
the hardest rock er glass. 


THE APPLICATICN OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SOUND 


The application of this higher physics 
or metaphysics of sound leads to remark- 
able and miraculous results. On this 
theory of sound, 3ctave or seminal sound, 
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is based the unique and magnificent man- 
tra-Sastra of India, where by repetition of 
mantras (animated words or charged 
words) and their japa (rhythmic mental 
concentration on them), you can remodel 
your entire physical, mental, and psychic 
nature. The principle is that the seminal 
sound is the. bija mantra (seed sound). 
The spiritual seer can discover in a person 
his particular seed sound on which he will 
vibrate. If, by striking an octave in a 
violin or a tuning fork, you can vibrate 
another distant violin or another distant 
tuning fork of the same octave, then there 
is no reason to disbelieve that, if you 
know your own octave of sound, you can 
animate yourself and resolve your com- 
plexes by making a sound of the same 
octave, - 

By the application of the same prin- 
ciple, there is a vast as yet untapped source 
of sound therapy. By sound you can cure 
diseases ; by sound you can cure a septic 
focus; and by sound you can heal any 
sickness or illness. It is the claim of 
Indian metaphysics of sound that no 
disease of the body or the mind or even 
of the psyche can resist treatment by 
sound. It is common experience that 
sounds of particular types and octaves 
induce particular moods of the mind— 
cheerful, sorrowful, energetic, martial, or 
soporific. The body can be made to sleep 
under music. The mind can be trans- 
ported to great altitudes of intuition and 
inspiration by music. Metabolism of the 
body can be heightened or lowered by 
manipulation of sound. Blood circula- 


tion can be increased or decreased by 
sound. Heart-beat can be increased or 
decreased by sound. Blood pressure can 
be increased or decreased or normalized 
by sound. Digestion can be increased or 
decreased by sound. The whole of the 
Indian music is based on this sound con- 
cept. By proper tune and use of octave, 
you can create fire, water, and other ele- 
ments. By sound you can’ bring and 
dispel storms and clouds. It is the claim 
of Indian metaphysics that you can by 
sound not only bring back life to a dead 
body, but also create living bodies and 
living tissues without the aid of biological 
processes. You can build nirmāna cittas 
(artificially created minds) and nirmāna 


-dehas (artificially created bodies). 


Energy becomes nuclear by condensa- 
tion of sound, and thus gives rise to shapes 
and forms, and the atomic energy of 
today, our modern preoccupation, is noth- 
ing but refraction of the crystals of sound 
energy. Atomic energy or nuclear energy 
is nothing but sound corpuscles or con- 
gealed sound. As the whole life-process is 
involved in sound, the miracles of the 
principles of sound express themselves 
through the whole gamut of world’s ex- 
perience in language, literature, 
science, music, life, and living. 

To that high altar the sound calls one 
and all. It promises nothing less than 
abundant knowledge, abundant and effect- 
ive action, abundant life, all discipline 
and sadhana, liberation from all limita- 
tions, and the fulfilment of all possibilities. 
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T is well known that the second chapter 
| of the Draft Second Five-Year Plan, deal- 

ing with the employment aspects in the 
next five years, is the most unsatisfactory 
part of the whole plan. There is, of 
course, one important difference between 
this plan and the first. In the first, the 
discussion on the employment aspects came 
at the end of the whole book, after a re- 
minder in the beginning that ‘the elimi- 
nation of unemployment in an under- 
developed economy is by its very nature a 
somewhat long-term problem’. In the 
Draft Second Five-Year Plan, sucb disous- 
sion forms the second chapter, with a wel- 
come recognition that one of the central 
objectives of the plan should be the pro- 
vision of more jobs, ‘if plans for economic 
development are to evoke sufficient 
response’. But, in spite of this shift in 
emphasis, the overall result of the pattern 
of development that has been planned for 
the next five years cannot be regarded as 
bringing much comfort either to the peo- 
ple seeking jobs or to the country in 
general. 


THE VOLUME OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Let us first examine what'the second 
plan proposes to do with regard to this 


question. A total investment of Rs. 6,100 
crores in the next five years is expected to 
provide new jobs for about ten million 
people in different branches of the pro- 
ductive organization. Next, an estimate of 
the total number of persons seeking jobs 
has been made on the basis of a number 
of surveys that have been conducted, and 
of the possible growth of population in the 
next five years. The number of persons 
likely to seek jobs in the next five years has 
been divided by the Planning Commission 
into two groups—the unemployed popula- 
tion at the beginning of the year 1956-57, 
the backlog of unemployment, and the 
additions to the labour force through the 
natural growth of population. The back- 
log has been estimated at 5 3 million (2 
million in urban areas and 3.3 million in 
rural areas), and the number of new 
entrants at 10 million (3.8 million in urban 
areas and the rest in rural areas). Quite 
apart from these figures, the problem of the 
educated unemployed, which is of course 
a part of the general problem, has to be 
dealt with separately, as it mjght neces- 
sitate the formulaticn of special measures. 
The number of the educated unemployed 
has been estimated by the Planning Com- 
mission at 2 million, consisting of .55 
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million as the backlog and 1.45 million as 
new entrants. So the problem, in the next 
five years, is one of providing new jobs for 
4-75 million persons who are already un- 
employed, 8.55 million persons who are 
new entrants to the working population, 
and 2 million educated unemployed. 

The Commission expects that the pro- 
posed investment would provide new jobs 
for about 10 million people, including 
1.45 million jobs for the educated un- 
employed. So, barring regional disparities, 
the net result should be the maintenance 
of the staius quo in the employment 
market in the urban areas and also with 
respect to the educated unemployed, and 
some likely increase in the incidence of 
unemployment in the rural areas. 

A word must be said regarding the 
dependability of the various estimates of 
employment and unemployment included 
in the plan. The Draft Second Five-Year 
Plan has, unlike the plan-frame, given 
some explanation of the basis on which 
the published data have been calculated. 
But there is no doubt whatsoever that these 
estimates, including those of the backlog 
of unemployment, are in the nature of 
pure guess-work. In view of the lack of 
reliable data, it is not possible to make 
any correct estimate of the actual volume 
of unemployment and of the number of 
new jobs likely to be created as the result 
of a given amount of investment-expendi- 
ture. Especially, there is great doubt as to 
the validity of the Commission’s estimates 
regarding new employment in the tertiary 
sector. As the economic development pro- 
ceeds and the national income rises, 
employment in the tertiary sector is likely 
to increase at a rate faster than that 
assumed ip the plan. 


THE BRIGHT FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


Nevertheless, on the whole, the position 
does look disappointing. It seems that 
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investment at such a heavy rate, carrying 
so much risk to the economy, will actually 
keep us where we are in relation to un- 
employment. Like Alice in Wonderland, 
we shall be running very fast just to stand 
in the same place as before! There are, 
however, one or two bright features in this 
race to stay where we are in the employ- 
ment market. First, if we succeed in sct- 
ting up heavy industries and in improving 
the transport facilities, the development of 
which has been planned in the next five 
years, we shall be in a position to proceed 
at a faster rate in implementing the third 
and fourth plans, and eventually reach the 
promised state of full employment, like the 
monkey in the favourite mathematical 
example, which climbs a certain distance 
on a pole and then slips down a compara- 
tively smaller distance until it ultimately 
succeeds in reaching the top of the polc! 

Secondly, while thus laying the basis for 
a rapid advance in the future, the impact 
of the planned development in the next 
five years would be to bring about some 
change in the employment-pattern of our 
country. ‘The first plan rather tended to 
increase the defects in our employment- 
pattern, as it increased the number of job- 
opportunities in the rural sector to a much 
greater extent than in the industrial sector. 
The second plan has rightly sought io 
change the emphasis, and to increase the 
number of job-opportunities even in the 
rural sector, where an attempt will be made 
to create more jobs outside agriculture. It 
must, however, be admitted that the 
impact of the investment-expenditure pro- 
posed in the second plan on thé employ- 
ment-pattern will not be very significant. 


MORE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
RURAL AREAS NECESSARY 


Let us leave aside, for the time being, 
the problem of the educated unemployed. 
which constitutes about 10.4 per cent of 
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the existing backlog of unemployment, and 
concentrate on the rest. In the absence 
of better data, proceeding on the basis of 
the estimates of the Planning Commission. 
it will be found that about 59 per cent of 
the backlog of unemployment exists in 
rural areas, and 62 per cent of the new 
entrants to the labour force will also be 
in the same sector. In fact, the extent of 
urban unemiployment is, to a great extent, 
dependent on that existing in rural areas, 
though, -of course, it has some special 
problems of its own, like the introduction 
of rationalization etc. 

A large number of people seeking jobs 
in cities and towns are migrants from rural 
areas, pushed to cities by the lack of 
avenues of employment near their homes 
To that extent, urban unemployment is a 
spill-over from rural unemployment. 
These migrants are not only swelling the 
employment market in urban areas, but 
they are also adding considerably to the 
problems of overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions of living in these places. If this 
rate of migration can be slowed down 
through the provision of more employment 
opportunities in rural areas, it will confer 
a double benefit: it will avoid the social 
and economic consequences that follow 
when large numbers of people are uprooted 
from their homes and accustomed sur- 
roundings, and it will also lessen the costs 
of urban growth in the country It 1s 
thus quite clear that unlike what happened 
in the past, in the days of haphazard 
growth, planned development should aim 
at the .creation of large employment 
opportunities in rural areas to prevent 
these people from wandering ın the feature- 
less streets of ‘millionaire’ cities. Employ- 
ment opportunities and the facilities of 
urban living both should be taken to rural 
areas. 5 
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THE NEED OF A MORE BALANCED 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Not only should we plan to make more 
employment oppcrtunities available in 
rural areas, but w2 should also strive to 
sequre a more bal=nced .regional develop- 
ment in different parts of the country. 
This follows from the same principle 
enunciated above. Instead of throwing the 
burden of adjuztment, both in the 
economic and sociz] spheres, on the simple 
rural folk, it shout be thrown on the new 
institutions that ze to be set up in the 
course of developaent. As far as condi- 
tions allow, a lager flow of investment- 
expenditure in suitable forms should be 
directed to those gions which suffer from 
unemployment and under-employment to 
a much greater extent than others. 

Thus, while tke planning should no 
doubt devote more attention to the crea- 
tion of employmeat opportunities in rural 
areas, it will te necessary to devise 
measures for alering the unbalanced 
character of the employment-pattern in 
those places We must have more employ- 
ment in rural az2as But such employ- 
ment should be made available in non- 
agricultural secto-s, so as to reduce the 
number of peop-e now dependent on 
significant increase in the 
average income --arned from agriculture 
will not be poseble unless the surplus 
labour is drawn off the land to other 
occupations The need of lessening pres- 
sure on land, coupled with the scarcity of 
capital resources, provides the theoretical 
foundations for the larger emphasis on 
the development =f cottage and small-scale 
industries, whick is one of the chief 
features of the second plan. 

Most of the he=vy industries, the devel- 
opment of which has been planned for the 
next five years, ara raw material-oriented ; 
they have to be exablished near the sources 


of their principal raw materials. It is not 
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possible to take these heavy industries 
either to rural areas, or to those regions 
which are: comparatively under-developed 
from the point of view of employment. 
Some of the light industries, producing 
consumers’ goods, may, of course, be 
located near the main centres of rural un- 
employment. And unless one is absolutely 
dogmatic, there is no reason why these 
new factories should not be allowed to 
be set up in suitable regions, provided that 
they are not highly capital-intensive—in 
which case their employment potentialities 
would be correspondingly small—and their 
development can be fitted into the plan- 
pattern. But it is doubtful whether the 
problem of the creation of employment 
opportunities in rural areas, on an 
adequate scale, can be solved by setting up 
a few factories manufacturing consumers’ 
goods in these regions. Hence the neces- 
sity to reorganize the cottage industries 
and to set up small-scale industries in the 
rural areas. 


REORGANIZATION OF COTTAGE AND 
SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


There is therefore a good deal to be said 
in favour of the emphasis given in the 
second plan for the development of cottage 
and small-scale industries. But it happens 
in many cases that, while the ideal sought 
is quite all right, the methods adopted for 
its realization are not always free from 
objections. This, in my opinion, has been 
the case with the methods proposed in the 
Draft Second Five-Year Plan for the devel- 
opment of cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries. There is everything to be said in 
favour of the policy of developing these 
industries.e They are labour-intensive, and 
their location can be planned in accordance 
with the programme of providing non- 
agricultural jobs for the unemploved and 
under-employed near their rural homes. 

But some of the methods suggested, viz. 
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restriction on the output of correspond- 
ing factory industries, levy of differential 
excise duties, etc. look highly questionable 
and extremely dangerous, especially in view 
of the mounting threat of deficit-financing. 
And this is not the place to discuss this 
aspect of the plan in detail. Suffice it to 
say that the development and expansion of 
these industries would be quite possible 
without putting the factory industries in 
cold storage. Financing investment-ex- 
penditure through the creation of new 
money at the proposed rate and the 
placing of restrictions on cloth production 
by the cotton mills are mutually incon- 
sistent. Next to food, cloth is the most 
important article of consumption. Given 
the present organizational set-up in both 
sectors of the cotton textile industry, viz. 
hand-looms and mills, it would be easier 
to increase the production of mill-made 
cloth in required quantities in the next 
five years than is likely to be the case with 
the hand-looms. 


A LESSON FROM PAST EXPERIENCE 


India’s economic history can provide us 
with some precedents, as we search for the 
means to cure unemployment in rural 
areas. It is óne of the clichés with the 
text-book writers on Indian economics that 
famines are no longer famines of food, but 
of employment. Faced with such acute 
problems of rural unemployment, the pre- 
vious Government evolved a relief policy 
to find jobs for the unemployed near their 
homes. Have we not something to learn 
from a study of the old famine relicf 
policy to enable us to solve the present-day 
problems? The matter needs careful 
examination. 

The essentials of the famine relief policy. 
from the employment aspect, were the 
adoption of what was known as thẹ public 
works policy. The Govemment con- 
centrated on the construction of roads, 
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buildings, etc. in the distressed areas to 
provide, rather quickly, a large number of 
jobs for the unemployed. Why not adopt 
a similar policy of large-scale construction 
work in rural areas to provide jobs? After 
all, the country needs more roads, more 
buildings, more minor irrigation works, 
etc., specially in rural areas. Since the 
Planning Commission admits that the 
present plan would not provide a solution 
for the problem of unemployment, why 
not have a reorientation of the plan so as 
to place more emphasis on constructional 
activities in rural areas? Our experience 
with the famine relief work shows that it 
may not be impossible to find cures for 
unemployment in rural areas, even in 
the next five years, on this basis. The 
buoyancy that this policy would impart to 
all parts of the rural economy would reach 
the shores of the urban areas, give a great 
fillip to their employment markets, and 
might even provide more jobs for the 
educated unemployed. 

Two observations may be made regard- 
ing this policy of what may be called full 


employment with more construction. In . 


the first place, it may provide a quick 
solution for our problems. But will it also 
provide a lasting solution, and permanent 
jobs? That it cannot do The principal 
object of the famine relief policy was to 
have a quick solution in a rough and 
ready manner, and it did not matter if the 
jobs were mainly temporary In fact, the 
policy of large-scale constructional activ- 
ities is mainly of a short-term character. 
But the other point to remember here is 
that in an under-developed economy, un- 
employment is both a short-term and a 
long-term problem, and whatever short- 
term solutions are adopted, these should 
be dovetailed with a properly conceived 
long-term plan. While one must take 
morvhia to ease the pain of the tumour 
temporarily, one must, at the same time, 
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make adequate preparations for the 
surgeon’s knife. If, however, our resources 
be such that short-term and long-term 
measures cannot be applied simultaneously 
as required, then the question arises as 
to what extent these two types of measures 
are to be judiciously combined for the cure 
of unemployment. 


THE REAL OBSTACLE TO IMMEDIATE 
FULL EMPLOYMENT a 


The same difficulty, viz. inadequacy of 
resources, draws our attention to the pres- 
ence of another obstacle in the path of 
full employment. Let us assume that 
with large-scale expenditure on construc- 
tional activities, possibly much in excess 
of the amount allotted by the second plan, 
we succeed in providing jobs for every- 
body. This would imevitably mean a 
rather vast increase in the demand for 
food and cloth As people get jobs and 
incomes, they and their relations and 
friends will naturally want to buy more 
food, more cloth, and more of the other 
essential necessaries of life Are we in a 
position to meet this increased demand for 
food and cloth, to say nothing of the other 
commodities? We possibly can, provided 
other circumstances—the elements and the 
international situation—are kind to us in 
the next five years. And even if we suc- 
ceed in growing more raw cotton, the 
existing capacity in our cotton mills and 
hand-looms would not be sufficient for the 
production of cloth at the required rate. 
It is thus these two factors, viz. inelasticity 
of agricultural output and inadequacy of 
capital equipment, that bar the road to 
immediate full employment. 

These conclusions do not provide much 
comfort either to the unemployed or to the 
people, including the economists them- 
selves. We have, unfortunately, no other 
alternative but to decide what quantum of 
unemployment we are going to tolerate 
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for the present, while we must strain every now on the march, and, given proper 
nerve to remove the bottle-necks which planning, it can be propelled in the right 
impede the adoption of long-term solutions. direction, so that, in the near future, it 
Atter all, it is something to know that our can provide for every one of us the material 
economy, which was stagnant so long. is means of a noble and refined life. 


The experience so far gained in ee has shown that the problems of 
India have to be solved by the efforts of the Indians themselves, and that mere 
imitation of efforts made by others in other countries would not be appropriate, 


* * g * 


The Dralt Second Five-Year Plan, placed before the National Development 
Council, incorporated many changes from the Draft. Outline, but they were 
not of a basic character. The basic decision was that the country should be 
industrialized as rapidly as possible, as it was felt that without industrialization 
there could be no real progress from the point of view of wealth-formation. and 
ultimately of employment, and even from the point of view of the country 
being able to maintain her freedom. 

Ror industrializing the country, it is necessary to lay the foundation by 
establishing heavy industries, such as iron and steel, machine-making, etc. Then 
there is the vital and important question of employment. At times, it may 
appear that there is some conflict between the emphasis on industrialization 
and the emphasis on employment. Ultimately, there should be no such con- 
flict, even though immediately there might appear to be some such conflict. 
Even though the problem of unemployment might not be completely solved, 
we would have gone a long way in about ten years. It has been caloulated 
that the Second Five-Year Plan would not touch the backlog of unemployment 
In any case, an effort has to be made so that, at the end of the five-year period, 
the problem may be under control, and, in the subsequent period, it might 
be possible to proceed at a faster pace. In fact, the whole purpose of plan- 
ning is to increase the tempo of progress as the resources and employment 
increase. 


Eaa NEHRU, quoted in Kurukshetra, 
mly 1956, pp. 7-8. 
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SELF AND FALSITY IN ADVAITA 
VEDANTA By Anil Kumar Ray Chau- 
dhuri, M.A., D.Litt. (Progressive Pub- 
lishers, Calcutta 12. 1955. 26 pages 
Price Rs. 7/8). 

The book under review contains two 
parts. In the first part, the author gives 
a clear exposition of the different views 
of Indian philosophers on the nature of 
the Self, with special reference to the 
Advaita view. The author presents an 
accurate and faithful account of the views 
of the Carvaka, Nydya-Vaisesika, Bhatta 
and Prabhakara, and some other schools 
of Indian thought, and, after refuting their 
views, vindicates the Advaita view of Self 
as pure existence, consciousness, and bliss, 
devoid of all attributes and limitations. In 
the course of the treatment, some of the 
most intricate points of Indian philoscphy 
have been touched upon or referred to. 

In the second part, the author presents 
the Advaita view of falsity, a very knotty 
and misunderstood conception in the whole 
range of Indian philosophic thought. 
The definitions of falsity, as advanced by 
the most renowned and distinguished 
Vedintins like Padmapaida and Praka- 
4atman, have been discussed with com- 
mendable lucidity. Falsity does not mean 
non-existence or negation. It only means 
an appearance which derives its existence 
from Reality. Some very difficult portions 
from Vivarana, Advaitasiddhi, and Gauda- 
Brahmanandi have been referred to and 
discussed. The book will no doubt be of 
great help to the students of Advaita 
philosophy in their advanced studies. 


DinEsH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 


DHARMAH. By Swami Agamananda. 
(Sri Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 


Kaladi, T.-C. Stat. 
Price Re. 1). 

This Sanskrit booklet comprises five sec- 
t.ons dealing with dharma and its practical 
application. The first section is the record 
of a speech of the Swami, and the other 
four are articles contributed by him to 
different journals Originally in Malaya- 
Jam, they have keen translated into San- 
skrit by Sri Krishaa Sharma, The booklet 
is a valuable add tion to Sanskrit publica- 
ticns on this subgect. 

Presenting his subject-matter in a 
scholarly manner. with copious quotations 
from the Itihasas, Puranas, Tantras, etc, 
the author has brought out the true mean- 
ing of dharma zs has been understood and 
practised in InGia throughout the cen- 
turies. Begmn:n2 from the epic and 
Dharma-Sastra periods of Indian history, 
he traces, step by step, the manifold impli- 
cations and appHcations of dharma, and 
comes to its present réle in the modern 
setting of socic-political developments. 
He strikes a warning note that the body- 
social will turn out to be a corpse if the 
pulsating life-forse of dharma is arrested. 

Dharma can be neglected only at 
great peril to sodety. The author rightly 
points out tka. the present crisis in 
human society tke world over is the result 
of the disregarl of dharma, and the 
rehabilitation of society depends on the 
reinstatement of dharma to its supreme 
position. The Mahabharata proclaims: 
‘Dharma eva cto hanti, dharmo raksati 
raksitah’ (Dhazrr-a protects those who pro- 
tect it, and destroys those who destroy it). 

The Sanskrit rendering by the translator 
is as charming zs it is simple, lucid, and 
forceful. The production and printing 
of the book are good. 

EBRATINDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA 


1955. 79+Vll pages. 


Institute News 


HE recent discovery of a large num- 

ber of human skeletal materials at 

Rupkund Lake, at an altitude of 
about 17,000 ft. in the far interior of the 
Himalayas near the Trisul massif, has 
aroused nation-wide interest. Different 
views have been expressed by different 
` persons to account for the existence of 
these human remains at the high and 
desolate region of Rupkund. The Insti- 
tute arranged, on the 18th August, a lec- 
ture on the subject by Dr. N. Datta- 
Majumder, I.A.S., Director of Anthro- 
pology and Anthropological Adviser to the 
Government of India, who led an expedi- 
tion to Rupkund in May this year in 
order to collect specimens of human relics 
and probe into the mystery. The talk 
was illustrated by coloured slides and a 
cine film. taken during the expedition. 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D., presided 
over the meeting. 

In the course of his talk, Dr. Datta- 
Majumder said that the expedition made 
intensive inquiries all along the route to 
the region of Rupkund in order to find 
some clues to the solution of the Rupkund 
mystery. They found an old folk-song 
which is still sung in the villages along 
the route every year, and which makes a 
clear reference to the great tragedy at 
Rupkund which lies near the ancient pil- 
grimage route to the base of Trisul moun- 
tain, where offerings used to be given to 
the goddess Nanda Devi. According to 
this folk-song, some king from the plains 
of India came with his queen and a large 
retinue, joined one of these old pilgrimage 
processions ein order to pay homage to 
Nanda Devi, and perished near Rupkund 
as a result of some natural calamity like an 
avalanche or severe hail-storm. 

The speaker, after discussing thé various 


theories about the Rupkund mystery, put 
forward the opinion that the relics were 
likely to be those of a large party of pil- 
grims from the north-western plains of 
India, who were on their way to Trisuli 
cr Homkuni at the foot of Trisul moun- 
tain to pay homage to Nanda Devi. They 
must have died due to some natual tragedy 
in the region of Rupkund which is only 
about six miles from Trisuli, the destina- 
tion of the pilgrimage. The speaker 
thought that the incident must have 
cccurred a few centuries ago. He also 
mentioned that the exact area from which 
the unfortunate victims came and the time 
when the tragedy occurred could be def- 
nitely said only when an adequate number 
of specimens from Rupkund were collected 
and subjected to intensive laboratory 
investigations. 

The coloured slides and the cine film, 
which the members of the expedition have 
produced in a commendable way, give an 
excellent record of the various stages in 
the progress of the expedition The full 
text of the folk-song about Rupkund men- 
tioned above has also been collected by the 
party. 

(As this note is being written, Dr. N. 
Datta-Majumder has returned from another 
expedition to Rupkund in Septembe 
1956, with a sufficient number of skeletal 
and other materials from Rupkund, which 
have been preserved in the Department of 
Anthropology, Government of India, for 
necessary investigations.) 

* * * 

In the month of August the Institute's 
Library received a gift of sixty-two books 
from Sri Deviprasad Mitra, of 8/3, Padda- 
pukur Road, Calcutta 33. The books 
cover a wide range of subjects, such 
as religion, philosophy, epics, litera- 
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ture, history, anthropology, and political 
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science. The gift includes also a com- a rare and valuable addition to 
plete set of Sabdakalpadruma (5 volumcs) Library 
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September 


On the 29th September at 6 p.m., there will be devo-ional music (A?) fana} 


m 
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September Lectures 


At 6 pan. 


The Cultural Heritage of Burma 
Speaker: Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L, LA.AS 


President: Professor Niharranjan Ray, M.A., D Lett. & Phil. 


Main Currents of Upanisadic Thought 
Speaker: Hiranmay Banerjee, LCS. 


President: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.-A 


Some Aspects of Life in China 
Speaker: Professor B. C. Guha, Ph.D., D.Sc 


President: Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A.. VLL.C. 


What 1s Art? (A Symposium) 
Discussion 


introduced by: Professor Niharranjan Ray, M.A, D Lett. & Phil. 


Participants: Asok Mitra, LCS. 
Principal Chintamani Kar 


President : B Matthews, F.R.I.B.A. 


DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 


by Sri Panchanan Bhattacharya, the renowned musician, znd his party. 
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The Role of Religion in the Modern World 


SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA 


Swami Satprakashananda is founder and Head of tne 
Vedanta Sociely of St. Lous, Missoun, U.S.A. He is the 
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N these days so many forces other than 
| tee at social, and scientific, 

economic, political, and military—are at 
work to make a better world Man’s 
secular interests are so pressing, varied. 
and captivating, that one may wonder if 
religion is essential in modern life. if 
religion is going to be outworn or out- 
moded But a careful analysis of the 
situation assures one that religion has to 
play a vital, a unique, réle in the com- 
plex life of today and that it can effect- 
ively contribute to man’s happiness and 
security in this progressive age 


MODERN PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
° ROOT CAUSE 


Many are the problems of the modern 
man How can religion solve them? One 


of the outstanding problems is how to 


avert the nuclear war that threatens man- 
kind with extinction Warlike men arc 
prone to think that the very fear of total 
destruction can serve as a deterrent to wir. 
But this is not a safe course to follow. 
It is most hazardous and inhuman If 
civilization has such diabolic 
not worth tbe name. 
In the very process of saving civilizatio 1 
you are killing ıt The safe and sanc 
measure is, of course, to cultivate mutual 
understanding, trust, and fellow-feeline 
among individuals and nations. This 1s 
what religion urges. By frightening onic 
another, nations can never be united The 
leaders of mighty nations, however, fecl 
the necessity of solving the problem of 
war by negotiation But unfortunate), 
they rely too much on military might and 
diplomatic tactics while their 


to live by 


means. then it is 


success 
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depends on then moal integrity, their 
adherence to truth, justice, and humani- 
tarianism. As long as they think more 
intensely of war than of peace, how can 
they find the way to peace? Let them 
explore all the avenues of peace as zeal- 
ously as they are trying to develop the 
means of destruction. Then they will 
find peace by a peaceful approach 

Usually, the socio-political leaders aim 
at solving life’s problems by an adjustment 
of the external conditions. Many are the 
courses they follow. With the aid of 
science and technology, they try to allevi- 
ate the miseries of men and promote their 
well-being. They develop arts and indus- 
tries and establish technical institutes and 
research centres. They carry on an exten- 
sive programme of social work and found 
hospitals and clinics. They introduce 
new political, economic, and social sys- 
tems, enact laws. national and interna- 
tional, and make pacts and treaties among 
countries. Even then they cannot cope 
with the situation. The point is that 
all these measures for the welfare of 
mankind, for the peace and progress of 
the world, varied and extensive though 
they be, are by nature inadequate for the 
purpose, because they do not go to the 
root of human problems 

To solve life’s problems effectively we 
have to remove their root cause. If we 
trace their origin, we find that they arise, 
in most cases, not exactly from man’s 
external conditions, but from his inner 
weaknesses. His social, economic, and 
political problems are oftener than not 
grounded in his moral nature. Usually, 
it is lack of self-control and right under- 
standing that either creates or aggravates 
man’s difficulties. Human problems are 
primarily psychological and not biolog- 
ical. As long as a person carries within 
him any of these dark forces, such as 
greed, pride, hatred. anger, jealousy, fear. 
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anc suspicion, he will have trouble wher- 
ever he may be. He can make a hell ol 
heeven There i. no question that the 
lack of moral integrity in individuals 
and nations makzs the world problems 
all the more complicated and difficult to 
solve. Their soluaton depends, in the last 
analysis, on man’s inner goodness None 
of these can ke solved satisfactorily 
if man’s inner lis be not sound The 
world is confronted basically with moral 
prcblems. 
if man deliberatzly subordinates ethical 
ideals to material interests, and if expedi- 
ency be the golder rule, no law, no system. 
no pact, and no social gospel, however 
wel-advised, can :ave the world 

Here religion ccmes to our aid It pays 
particular attentizn to man’s inner life 
To elevate the inner man is its special 
furction. By developing the spiritual 
outlook on life, x stabilizes man’s moral 
nature, which is 2ssential to his material 
well-being. We shall explain how. 


If human nature deteriorates 


THE MESSAGE OF RELIGION IS 
FOR CNE AND ALL 


Despite the dvergences of doctrines, 
beliefs, and prac ices, three fundamental 
truths form the common background of 
all religions worth the name. Firstly, 
there is, in the view of all religions, an 
idcal Reality, which answers to man's con- 
ception of perfection This is declared 
to be the supreme Being that sustains and 
menifests the unfverse. This is also con- 
ceived as ‘spiritzal’ reality, selfexistent 
anid self-aware, distinct from the psycho- 
physical realm o: phenomena. 

Secondly, all religions acknowledge, 
directly or indire=tly, an inherent relation 
between man azd the supreme Being. 
Min is essentiall. a spiritual feing. His 
teal self is neither the physical body nor 
the body-mind complex, but the ımmortal 
Spirit. akin to the Highest The spiritual 
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relation between man and the supreme 
Being is the keynote of religious life. 

Thirdly, according to all religions, man’s 
self-fulfilment is in the realization of his 
essential relation with the supreme Being. 
This is the highest goal of human life. 
In the view of most theistic faiths the 
relation culminates in union with God ; 
in the view of non-dualistic Vedanta, in 
identity with the Godhead. 

Spirituality is the core of religion. He 
who recognizes the above three spiritual 
principles and tries to live in conformity 
with them is regarded as a spiritual aspir- 
ant. He is said to have developed a spirit- 
ual outlook on life. This serves two im- 
portant purposes. In the first place, it 
makes life meaningful. Secondly, it makes 
hfe sound and secure. 

With the development of the spiritual 
~ outlook on life, a person clearly appre- 
hends the true purpose of life. The world 
we live in, howsoever real it may appear 
_ to be, is far from an ideal existence. It 
gives us no assurance even for the fulfil- 
ment of our legitimate hopes and desires. 
Notwithstanding all human endeavours to 
ameliorate the conditions of life, notwith- 
standing all dreams of ‘inevitable progress’ 
and ‘ ever-increasing perfection’, the world 
persists in being a battle-ground of good 
and evil forces, a welter of such opposites 
as pleasure and pain, growth and decay, 
order and disorder, light and darkness 
There is no prospect of unmixed blessing 
here. Yet man cherishes in his heart the 
highest ideals of beauty, goodness, joy, and 
freedom. There is within him an innate 
longing for the Best, the Perfect. So the 
questions arise: Is there no way to its 
fulfilment? Is this noblest urge for the 
supreme Good bound to die out? Should 
man ignore or suppress it? The spiritual 
leaders answer: No. There is an ideal 
Reality transcending all dualities, which 
you can reach, beyond which there is 


+ MATERIAL VALUES AND 
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nothing more to seek. This ıs. the cul- 
mination of all knowledge. This is the 
fulfilment of all desires. This is what you 
have to live for. To seek security in the 
insecure is not your destiny. Death is not 
your final end. You are to attain the 
Imperishable through the perishable ; the 
Infinite through the finite; the Perfect 
through the imperfect. With this end in 
view, you should regulate all the affairs 
of life, harmonize all your movements, and 
co-ordinate all your thoughts, words, and 
deeds. : 

This is the message of religion. And 
it is for one and all Anyone, at whatever 
level of life, can turn to the Highest, be- 
cause the kinship between an individual 
and the supreme Being holds good, whether 
the person is young or old, pure or im- 
pure, wise or unwise, rich or poor, whole 
or maimed. Thus religion holds before 
all“ the promise of complete liberation, 
peace, and blessedness. In case you denv 
the spiritual ideal, in case you hold to 
carthly prosperity, power, and pleasure as 
the main objectives of life, what message 
can you have for the aged in their de- 
clining years, or for the young whosc 
future prospects are blighted by mishap? 


MORAL VIRTUES 


We have seen how religion unveils the 
meaning of life. Now, we shall see how 
it promotes order and security. Material 
progress, unsupported by moral ideals, is 
insecure and deceptive. Wealth proves 
to be a curse when the owner does not 
know its right use. Power misdirected is 
a positive evil. Scientific knowledge 
abused proves to be a menace to human- 
ity. Freedom, political or economic, with- 
out a regulative principle, does more harm 
than good. The edifice of world prosper- 
ity and power has to be built on a sound 
moral foundation. What weakens man’s 
moral.nature? The tendency to attach 
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more importance to material values than 
to the moral It is delusive. Religion 
turns man’s attention to the inner life 
and impresses on him the value of moral 
ideals. He learns that, while moral vır- 
tues insure inner strength, joy, and free- 
dom, material power and possessions, how- 
ever glaring, do not. One may gain pros- 
perity by unfan means, but not peace of 
mind. Wealth does not necessarily make 
a Man purer, stronger, happier, or wiser 
It is true that external resources arc 
necessary to life, yet a person should not 
barter away inner goodness for them 
Whatever wealth he may acquire, what- 
ever pleasures he may seek, he should 
always keep firm‘on the path of virtue 

He who strives for the spiritual ideal 
knows that material power and possessions 
cannot help him as much as moral virtues 
While inner purity is indispensable to 
spiritual growth, worldly prosperity is not 
None can see the light of Truth unless the 
mind is tranquil and transparent It 1s 
incumbent on a spiritual aspirant to ad- 
here to moral principles. 

Further, religion points out that man’s 
1eal interest is not in self-seeking, but in 
self-denial. Unselfishness is the basic 
moral quality. It fosters other virtues 
It is a blessing in itself. It leads to self- 
expansion. Selfishness is detrimental to 
man’s best interests It is the root of all 
vices. It causes self-contraction. As a 
result, whatever power, love, joy, and free- 
dom a selfish person may have becomes 
more and more restricted On the other 
hand, an unselfish person develops all 
these qualities with self-expansion. Self- 
fulfilment lies in  self-expansion. The 
more you feel your unity with others in 
spirit, the closer you come to the supreme 
Being, who enfolds and unites all indi- 
vidual selves as the Soul of all souls The 
more you feel your kinship with the su- 
preme Being the deeper is vour rẹlation- 
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ship with your fellow-creatures You look 
upon them not omly as brothers and sis- 
ters but as the varied images of yourself. 
Then you can foLlow the precept: ‘Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ Thus, the spir- 
itual outlook tran forms man’s inner life, 
remodels his dealings with others, and is 


therefore conducive to world order and 
security. 
The imperative need of moral and 


spiritual values fow the stability of mate- 
rial progress cannc- be ignored. The pol- 
iti: o-social leaders may develop machinery. 
fully industrialize a country, and raise the 
living conditions of the people very high 
yet their economk: problem will not be 
solved, if proper care is not taken for the 
moral advancemeat of the people As 
long as greed doirinates the minds of the 
people, as long as inordinate sense-desires 
provoke them. waats will multiply, com- 
petition will become keener, and the con- 
flict between the employer and the em- 
ployed will grow increasingly severe 
Similarly. clinics and hospitals cannot 
solve the problems of disease, unless the 
pecple learn to live with moderation 
Perce treaties cannot solve the problem 
of war, as long as nations seek self-interest 
at the cost of truzh, justice, and human- 
itarianism. At tbe present time, juvenile 
delinquency is aarminglv increasing in 
the USA Can we say police force and 
criminal laws can solve the problem, while 
the minds of the youth receive no moral 
and spiritual insp—ration? 


THIS-WORLD_Y ATTITUDE AND 
ITS CC NSEQUENCES 


The twentieth-century modern man in 
general is not opposed to religion. He is 
rather indifferent to it. He ‘is not an 
atheist, nor an aznostic, nor a sceptic of 
the nineteenth-centrry type. This change 
of attitude towards religion may be due 
partly to the advancement of scientific 
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thought im the present age. Physical 
science no longer holds to the old mate- 
rialistic and mechanistic outlook on life 
and the world, but has a deeper view of 
the phenomenal existence and the under- 
lying reality. Its conception of the wni- 
verse does not contradict the existence of 
God as supreme Being beyond the range 
of sense-perception. The modern man 
does not usually deny God, but has a 
tendency to ignore Him. He thinks that 
he can take care of the world without the 
he'p of God, that he can make this lifc 
self-sufficient without taking into account 
what is beyond. Equipped with scientific 
knowledge and technology, he is set on 
making this carth a happy, prosperous, 
and secure place to live in. He has a 
this-worldly attitude, which is very often 
applauded as life-affirmative. But, un- 
fortunately, it does not produce the desired 
effect. One can very well see through its 
speciousness. It is responsible consider- 
ably for the present predicament of the 
world. 

The point is this. If we do not include 
in our scheme of life any higher existence 
beyond, our minds naturally become 
focused on the sensible world. As a re- 
sult, the sensuous outlook on life prevails. 
To enjoy earthly existence in all the 
variety and richness of sense-experience 
becomes the ideal of life. Knowledge is 
cultivated for practical ends. Science, 
philosophy, arts, and ethics become in- 
creasingly subservient to the interests of 
the sense-life. Consequently, they degen- 
erate; they lose their uplifting force 
Material achievement is acclaimed as the 
measure of man’s happiness, intellectual 
ability, and even moral advancement. As 
a matter’ of fact, such'a false idea of 
human progress has prevailed in the west- 
ern world for over three hundred years. 
Sense-appetites are insatiable by nature. 
They debase the mind, if not well regu- 
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lated. It has already been pointed out 
that when man’s inner nature deteriorates, 
material power and prosperity become in- 
secure and perilous. In fact, cold and hot 
wars, on a large or small scale, ensue. 
This is what has happened in modern 
times. 

Even the spread of education, which is 
usually considered to be the panacea of 
evil, can be of little help, when the sen- 
suous outlook is predominant. The educa- 
tional policy of a nation is determined by 
its basic attitude towards life. There can- 
not be a sound system of education with- 
out a sound philosophy of life If mate- 
rial advancement be the main objective of 
a nation, economic values will invariably 
be given priority in its educational scheme 
The general trend of its system of educa- 
tion will be such as to impress upon the 
minds of the youths the necessity of 
wealth, rather than the necessity of virtue 
They will learn the secret of making 
money without caring to learn the secret 
of right living. They will be much more 
eager to be prosperous and powerful than 
to be truthful and honest. 


SPIRITUAL IDEALISM NECESSARY EVEN 
FOR TEMPORAL INTERESTS 


We have seen that, while the spiritual 
outlook on life tends to strengthen man’s 
moral nature, the sensuous outlook tends 
to weaken it. Spiritual idealism is as 
necessary for temporal interests as for the 
eternal values. Intellectual culture does 
not promote human solidarity as much as 
the cultivation of virtues. 
standing and appreciation cannot be as 
strong a bond of unity among men as 
fellow-feeling and compassion. Moreover. 
intellect of a high order does not develop 
without moral goodness. Virtue brightens 
intellect and turns it into insight Rea- 
son does not function unless the mind is 
free from emotional involvement. Man’s 


Mutual under- 
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rational nature depends more on his moral 
well-being than does his moral well-being 
on his rational nature. Mere intelligence 
without inner purity often turns a man 
into a clever animal capable of exploiting 
the world. 

It is true that man can develop an 
ethical sensc through intellect, indepen- 
dent of religion. As a rational being, he 
can see that his weal and woe are inter- 
connected with the weal and woe of his 
fellow-beings. None can grow in isola- 
tion. For social harmony, individual in- 
terests are to be interwoven into collective 
interests. If each person clamours for his 
own interest, regardless of the interests of 
others, then there will be chaos and the 
interest of all will suffer as a consequence 
So it is to his advantage that a person 
makes his self-interest conformable to the 
common weal. 

To all appearance, man can live by this 
ethical standard of enlightened self- 
interest and attain prosperity and peace 
in the world. But actually this cannot 
go very far. Enlightened self-inteiest is 
too flimsy an ethical ideal to provide a 
stable basis for the well-being of mankind. 
It is not as good as unselfishness. It does, 
not regard selflessness as a virtue or a 
value in itself Our moral life cannot be 
sound or mature until we practise selfless- 
ness for the sake of selflessness; until we 
know that our self-fulflment is in self- 
effacement, in loving and serving our fel- 
low-beings disinterestedly. This is possi- 
ble only when we feel a spiritual relation- 
ship with all. No human relationship 
based on common secular interests can 
make us disinterested in the truc sense. 
It is the recognition of the supreme Being 
as the indwelling spirit in all that makes 
us aware of our spiritual relation with 
others. Some may, however, feel this 
relation vaguely without actual knowl- 
edge of the spiritual Reality. A few in 


‘son only for enlightened self-interest. 
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whom this teeling becomes stiong turn 
altiuists without being avowedly spiritual. 
But for an ajl-embracing spiritual relation, 
disinterested love would have no meaning 
in human life The egoist can find rea- 
His 
ethical life cannot go beyond this limit 


RELIGION OFIERS SOLUTIONS 10 
MODERN PROBLEMS 


Let us see what are the specific problems 
of modern life and how religion solves 
them. Modern man wants peace with 
progress. He does not care for the peace 
of renunciation or seclusion, which is usu- 
ally associated with religious life. He is 
acquisitive. He wants order and security 
in prosperity. He desires the continuity 
of the material progress achieved through 
scier.tific discoveries and inventions, which 
characterize the present age. Religion is 
not opposed to man’s search for power, 
possession, or pleasure. It does not look 
down on the marvellous accomplishments 
of physical science, but wants us to re- 
member that material values, howsoever 
glaring they may be, should not be rated 
higher than moral values. None should 
seek prosperity at the cost of his moral 
life. It defeats its own purpose, as is evi- 
dent from the foregoing discussion. One 
can gain wealth by unfair means, but not 
inner light, freedom, or joy. Man’s 
moral nature is the very basis of life’s 
development. His physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic, and spiritual well-being rests on 
this. Let man acquire wealth in abun- 
dance, in any form whatsoever, let him 
enjoy life in diverse ways, but let him not 
deviate from righteousness: this is the 
behest of religion. Assuredly, one can 
gain prosperity by honest ways, if one has 
the patience to try them. 

Religion, however, does not want man 
to be tied down to the temporals even at 
their best. Its object is to lead him gradu- 
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ally from the search of the transitory to 
the search of the eternal It recognizes 
the fact that man is born with inveterate 
sense-desires, and he has to outgrow them 
in a well-regulated life of experience, 
before he can have any longing for the 
super-sensible ideal Reality. 

Another problem pressing on the mod- 
ern man is how he can be intensely active 
with inner poise and peace. Shortly after 
my arrival in the United States, I gave a 
series of lectures on Vedanta in Washing- 
ton, D.C. One evening, after the meeting. 
a lady greeted me and said, ‘Swami, what 
we need in America is not more of reli- 
gion, but the secret of inner poise and 
peace. If you can teach us this, you will 
do us a great service. We have to be re- 
lieved of nervous tension’ Evidently, the 
American lady did not realize how very 
necessary the religious spirit is for main- 
taining inner peace and self-possession. 
It did not, perhaps, occur to her that the 
basic cause of mental unrest and nervous 
disorders, common in western life, is the 
sensuous outlook. Emotional disturbance 
is inevitable when the mind is in the 
grip of sense-desires. Greed, pride, anger, 
hatred, jealousy, lust, fear, etc. must pre- 
vail in him- who is inordinately attached 
to mundane’ things. To hold to the he- 
donist idea] and, at the same time, remain 
free from emotional involvement is self- 
contradictory. To have poise and peace 
of mind, one has to be interested in 
higher values and detached from the 
lower. He who holds to moral values 
can maintain self-possession. 

Religion goes further and tells us what 
is pleasant is not necessarily good. The 
highest Good is beyond the duality of 
pleasure and pain. It is the ideal Reality. 
When we seek that as the ultimate goal 
and view this life as a means to that su- 
preme end, then we become free from 
worldly attachment. Consequently, we 
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live with a dispassionate attitude and do 
our duties without being swayed by suc- 
cess and failure, praise and blame, pleas- 
ure and pain. We remain unperturbed 
under the varying conditions of life. We 
can see things objectively, because we do 
not count on transitory pleasures and pos- 
sessions, because material values do not 
mean as much to us as the inner devel- 
opment through the passing phases of the 
earthly life 

A third problem besetting modern lifc 
is how man’s ever-widening contact with 
others can be free from all discordance. 
all tension A modern man has various 
connections with the world, social, cul- 
tural, political, economic, and so forth. 
He is in communication with numerous 
personalities. He travels fast, far and 
wide. From day to day, he encounters 
men and women of different nationalities. 
races, and cultural ideals. For the wcll- 
being of mankind, it is essential that his 
association with persons of various temper- 
aments, tastes, ideologies, customs, and 
manners should be harmonious and cor- 
dial. Mere tolerance, goodwill, and <o- 
operation, without a deeper understanding 
of one another's position, cannot accom- 
plish this. Not only that. There should 
be a genuine feeling for others, regardless 
of common interests. What but religion 
can help us adequately on this point? 
Religion teaches us that he who is con- 
sidered an alien is but a brother in dis- 
guise, nay, our very self in another form 
So in helping others we help ourselves 
in hurting others we hurt ourselves. The 
one supreme Being is the Soul of all souls. 
When we recognize this truth, we estab- 
lish spiritual relation with all. .This is 
the’way to disinterested and universal love 

Spiritual unity is all-embracing. It vn- 
derlies all differences. It is the unity of 
all unities. So spiritual vision gives us 
the’ most comprehensive view of things. 
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We learn to look upon multiplicity as the 
manifestation of one transcendent Reality 
To live harmoniously with various cul- 
tural groups, we have to develop not only 
international, but universal outlook Re- 
ligion tells us that there is but one source 
of all power, all knowledge, all beauty, 
all love, and of all goodness and greatness 
There is no essential difference between 
one expression of power and another The 
difference 1s in the mode of manifestation. 
When we become aware of the essential 
unity underlying the diversity of forms 
no manifestation, howsoever low it may 
appear to be, can create any adverse feel- 
ing within us We approach it with svm- 
pathetic understanding. 


THE ‘ONE WORLD’ IDEAL 


The problem of problems of the mod- 
ein man is how to make ‘one world’, how 
to integrate the world politically, econom- 
ically, socially, and culturally, so that there 
will be no conflict of interests anywhere, 
s) that the nationals of various countries 
will feel as world-citizens, and mankind 
will be like one family. The demand for 
human solidarity has been all the more 
insistent, because of the physical unifica- 
tion of the world by such advanced 
methods of transportation and communi- 
cation as intercontinental airways, radio, 
telephone, cable, and so forth. As a mat- 
ter of fact. though the distant parts of 
the world have been closely knit together, 
human hearts have not come correspond- 
ingly nearer. However, there is a grow- 
ing desire in man for a better relation 
with his fellow-beings. The formation of 
the United Nations, a world organization 
for peace and security, is a symbol of men’s 
willingness to live harmoniously Persist- 
ent efforts of the U.N. to remove the causes 
of friction ın the international field have 
lessened the chance of war. It can suc- 
ceed in localizing war, even though it may 
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nct be able to prevent ıt. By interna- 
tional laws, agreements, and co-ordinated 
actions, it may be able to bring about a 
complete political ard economic adjust- 
men: throughout the world By promot- 
ing mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of various cultiral groups, it can 
establish a close relation among them 
But it is to be noted that the successful 
operation of the UN and its organs de- 
pends, in the last resort, not on the polit- 
ical sagacity or the practical efficiency of 
the member nations. but on their 
cerity and {e!low-feeling. 

According to some men of light and 
leading, cultural relationship is the sound 
basis of world unity. The meeting of the 
eastern and the western races can be very 
well effected by mutual understanding and 
appzeciation of their cultural patterns 
As far as we can see. cultural affinity must 
be deeper than political or economic 
accord ; yet it cannot be a universal meet- 
ing ground for humanity. The nations 
of the world at any time must be more 
or less advanced culturally. All cannot 
be at the same level of development, Even 
now, in this age of progress, there are 
many backward and primitive races. So 
the relationship is likely to be confined 
within groups of nations of the same cul- 
tural status. Spiritual unity. which tran- 
scends all worldly distinction, cultural or 
otherwise, is the sole universal ground of 
hurnan relationship In their deepest 
spiritual nature, there is no difference 
between man and man, though far apart 
they may appear to be in every other way, 
physically, intellectually, culturally, social- 
lv. and so forth 


sin- 


THE ETERNAI, ROLE OF RELIGION 


To sum up Religion has a twofold 
fur:clion: to transform human personali- 
ties and to transform human relationship 
This can be regarded as its eternal rôle 
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Its operation varies, of course, under the 
changing conditions of human history. 
Religion is more concerned with man’s 
inner nature than his external affairs. It 
adheres to the simple truth that there 
cannot be a better world without better 
men and women. It makes man aware of 
his real self, ever pure, free, immortal, 
and divine. This arouses in him self- 
faith. which is the key to inner unfold- 
ment. The animal-man turns into god- 
man. Man’s growing consciousness of his 
inner potentialities in the present age 
makes him particularly receptive to this 
teaching. Being aware of the spiritual 
self as the ruler of the psycho-physical 
system, an individual finds himself in a 
position to control his body and mind and 
integrate his personality. 

This self-awakening leads to the recog- 
nition of the spiritual self in others. So 
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the aspirant’s attitude towards his fellow- 
creatures changes. He finds that the 
mortal man is essentially immortal. Pure 
or impure, strong or weak, wise or unwise, 
though he may appear to be, the same 
divine principle shines within man as his 
innermost self. Consequently, the aspir- 
ant’s heart is filled with due regard for all. 
He deals with each and every individual 
with proper esteem. He even tries to see 
God as the indwelling spirit in all and to 
worship Him by serving man. Thus, by 
teaching man to see God in himself and 
to see God in others, religion transforms 
human personality, improves inter-per- 
sonal relation, and paves the way to uni- 
versal love. ‘Let us be divine and help 
others to be divine. “Be and make”, let 
this be your motto’, says Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


If political democracy is to become an economic democracy, leading to the 
establishment of an ethical and spiritual democracy, we must recall men to the 
faith that is at the source of vital democracy. We must educate men into the 
reality, the nature, and the responsibility of human brotherhood. It is a new 


psychology that we have to develop. 


It is not a matter of theoretical learning. 


It is an education of the heart and the imagination, more than that of the 


intellect. 


ceives the problem in too simple terms 
If evil is incarnate, it is incarnate in other 


external to the individual self. 


It is education into a new spirit or ethos. 


The revolutionary con- 
The evils of the world are regarded as 


people, a class or a race, a community or a nation. There is nothing to alter 
except machinery. But we must create the temper of mind to use the machinery. 
We must cultivate democracy as a state of mind, a style of life. A world 
brotherhood can be born only by the achievement of community within 


ourselves. 


Here is the task for religion. 


—S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, 
1947, PpP- 99-100. 


The Poet 


in American Society 


KARL J. SHAP=RO 


One of America’s leading young poets and winner of 
Pulitze) Prize, Karl J. Shapiro is ecato: of Poetry magazine 
of Chicago. His lecture at the Institute in August 1955, 
based on a questionnaire he had cnswered and published 
in Poetry in 1952, 15 1eproduced below. 


OME years ago, I received an invi- 

tation from a psychologist to be ex- 

amined on my imaginative powers. 
He was a young man who came well 
recommended from one of the oldest and 
best American universities. The young 
psychologist invited me to his hotel room, 
where he wanted to record my responses 
to his questions, or rather my reactions 
to his stimuli. For what he produced 
from his paraphernalia was a set of testing- 
cards and a recording phonograph. The 
whole procedure seemed to me doubtfully 
scientific at the outset. I am not a scien- 
tist, but I suppose that the environment of 
a scientific operation is one of the most 
important factors of all. Here was a 
trained scientist trying to find out some- 
thing about my innermost psychological 
processes I had never met him: we were 
sitting in a typically depressing and dis- 
tracting hotel room; and besides, he had 
set up a machine to capture my most in- 
voluntary stammers and stutters. Then 
there was the examination itself. It is 
known in the trade as the T. A. T. It 
consisted of a pack of cards, about 8 by 12 
inches, on which were drawn montages, 
prepared (I was told on asking) by a senior 
psychologist. The poet was to look at 
each picture for a specified time and let 
his imagination dilate upon the subject 
expressed in the montage. I believe I 
failed in the examination miserably. My 
immediate reaction to the pictures was 


that they were ve poor as pictures: and 
whatever testing va_ue they might have had 
was entirely obscured for me by this fact. 


‘I spent most of the time arguing with the 


psychologist about the uselessness of the 
test. Far from running away with the 
show, my imaginetion was affronted by 
these artificially surrealist things. They 
made me giggle. My giggles, expostula- 
tions, and objections were faithfully re- 
corded, and I received a cheque for a hun- 
dred dollars for my pains. 

Let me, for a moment, bite this hand 
that feeds me. What interests me about 
this stipend is this: it is rare for a poet 
to get a hundred dollars for a poem he 
writes, even if it is one of the best poems 
of the century. ‘et a psychologist from 
a great university -ravels around America 
giving away much money to people who 
are known as poes ‘The psychologist is 
not interested in my poetry, but in the 
fact that I am a poet. To establish this 
fact and try to ascertain some meaning 
from it, his university has put aside a large 
sum of money. We must therefore swal- 
low our pride as poets when the scientist 
comes by to examine us: we are not poets 
to Lim; we are scmething that has gone 
wrong perhaps, something that does not 
quite fit into his smeme of things At the 
same time, he resp2cts us for our peculiar 
usefulness—I will come back to that. 

Six months after the examination, I re- 
ceived a letter witn a long questionnaire 
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fom the same man. We have now be- 
come friends of a sort, at least collabora- 
tors. We have agreed (in the interest of 
science) to publish some of the questions 
and answers to provoke discussion, among 
I am not sure whom. He has found my 
answers acrid and, as he says, so bold and 
to the point that they may well improve 
the laboratory environment. On the other 
hand, I am not sure of the honesty of my 
intentions 


‘ 


THE POET AND THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


Do poets tend to scofl at science? Cer- 
tainly their poetry often betrays a strong 
aversion to it, however they construe the 
term. ‘They know that this antipathy for 
pure inquiry is naive, though the revul- 
sion against the more intrusive by-prod- 
ucts of this science is widely understood. 
1 also share this repugnance for Science 
(with a capital S) and for the artifacts 
which this science produces. But I can- 
not be very consistent about it: what 
poets probably dislike about science is its 
absolute authority for limiting the areas 
of truth. Scientific methods appear to the 
poet to be ruthless and exclusive We 
cannot detect this attitude very clearly 
until the scientist enters- the world of 
people or the world of literature. 
we are appalled by his failures, for in- 
stance, in economics, statistics, history, 
psychology. Speaking for myself, I would 
rather read a work on palmistry or phys- 
iognomy than I would Pavlov or some 
text-book on behaviourism. What good 
is astronomy without astrology? It is 
interesting to see in our own lifetime the 
reactions of positive scientists against 
techniques of pure measutement, for 
instance, in medicine where it is now rec- 
ognized that illnesses may be self-induced 
(without germs). And the realm of psy- 
chology today is filled with renegade scien- 
tists who provide much of the most fascina- 


Then 
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ting, often because the most imaginative, 
data. These rebel scientists (sometimes 
quack scientists) stand between the artist 
and the positivist. Paracelsus is being re- 
printed in our time, and Jung says some- 
where that, for the first time since the 
middle ages, there is a wide-spread revival 
of alchemy and the sciences relating to the 
study of the soul. 

In modern poetry, say, poetry since the 
Renaissance, the only poetic band which 
has loved science as much as the scientists 
is the Romantic school, so-called. Poets 
of that persuasion, for all their confusion 
of motives, mixing a helpless nostalgia for 
the past with a vapid optimism for the 
future of man, are unique in their isola- 
tion. Twentieth-century poets, on the 
whole, openly condemn the achievements 
(symbolically, the principles) of pure 
science. .We rescue a handful of exiles 
from the nineteenth century, the Roman- 
lic century, men who were either born 
mystics or men of superb imagination or 
just madmen. Blake, Poe, Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, Coleridge, Emily Dickinson, 
Hopkins. these are the nineteenth-century 
archetypes of twentieth-century poeiry. 
But the attempts of some contemporary 
poets to bring themselves into sympathy 
with modern science are mostly abortive. 
This is as true of Valéry as of Auden and 
Hart Crane The poet sees finally that 
the technological age flowers only where 
there is a total surrender of the imagina- 
tion to empiricism. So a pure scientific 
interest in poetry is bound to raise prej- 
udices in the poet’s mind, especially when 
that interest is manifested by the branch 
of science called psychology, which is a 
borderline science in any case. The psy- 
chologist was bound to enter the field of 
poetry (everything being a field). He has 
more tests up his sleeve than you can 
count; his statistics are probably fool- 
proof-; and his objectivity is perfect. But 
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he will not fnd a thing. We shall tell him 
_ everything we know, but it will do no 

good. He will be more in the dark than 
ever. He is like a child looking into a 
phonograph to see the little men who 
make the music. He (child or psycholo- 


gist) knows there is a miniscule band of 


musicians hidden somewhere in the depths 
of the mechanism. You can give up tell- 
ing him there is not. For, in the last 
analysis, he will say that A, B, and C are 
at work: this turns that, and there you 
have it. Scientists once thought electricity 
was a fluid: now they call it an agency, 
but secretly they still think it is a fluid. 
If electricity, why not poetry? 

Now, I am going to give you the psy- 
chologist’s questions and my answers. 
(There is a certain amount of malice on 
both sides of this discussion.) 


THE ROLE OF THE POET 


Question: What is the rôle (function 
as poet, plus the expected social behav- 
iour) of the contemporary American poet? 

Answer: I do not know who expects 
any sort of recognizable behaviour from 
poets. The people who know most about 
poets probably expect anything. 

Revised question: Is the rôle of the 
American poet different from the réle of 
the poet in other societies, other ages? 

Answer: The réle of the poet is always 
the same, I think. He makes poems. But 
it is true that the psychology (using the 
word in its vulgar sense to mean mental 
states)—the psychology of the poet changes 
from time to time and place to place. 
My poetic psychology is different from 
that of a poet laureate. I would not, I 
imagine, make a good poet laureate. The 
difference of psychology would depend 
upon whether the poet is going with or 
against the grain of his time, i.e. public 
opinion. Tennyson went with the grain, 
sometimes rather reluctantly, like a frac- 
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tious boy. Hopkns went against the 
times, and was coasidered a harmless ec- 
centric. At any zime, there are poets 
going in opposite directions and at cross 
purposes. But a later generation may 
catch up with a poet like Hopkins and 
make him a touch:tone. What are we to 
infer from this? That Hopkins had no 
rôle as a poet duzing his lifetime? Per- 
haps the contrary is true: his was the 
purest rôle, that œ making poems which 
only he could fully appreciate The poet 
who thinks of his ròle as a national figure 
or spokesman is usually a prig. 

Question: What should be (ideally) the 
réle of the poet? 

Answer: The poet has more than a 
vocation (which is a call from withavi). 
He has an impera ive to write poems (hc 
has a call from himself). For whom is 
this demand? For himself. It is his 
means of life. Otnrers may call him, and 
he may not answer In writing poetry, he 
answers the deepest need of his nature. 
The craving to wrie a good poem becomes 
as deep a hunger zs any physical desidera- 
tum. Such a hunger can become habitual. 
Or, at least, the pcet may reach that point 
of no return at which one is condemned 
to a certain vocaton. 

Revised question: What does the 
ideal American reeder expect of the poet? 

Answer: Being trained in positive 
science, the psycho.ogist can formulate the 
idea of an ideal American reader. I can- 
not. Anyway, the two questions do not 
match, and I do mot know what the ideal 
reader is supposed to be. The ideal 
reader presuppose: someone who appre- 
ciates the poet bes. Perhaps this ideal is 
some critic or anocher poct. I have a few 
actual readers in mind when J write a 
poem, or usually efter I have written one, 
but no ideals. and these readers are 
usually certain poets or critics whose 
talent or judgement I admire, and who 
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may be dead. Few poets write to an 
audience, however, but they may write to 
a standard. Would Rilke like this poem, 
I sometimes ask myself. Would Catullus? 
Other poets may have a different audience. 
I would never ask, Would Dr. Johnson 
like this poem? This puts the living 
audience in a strange perspective. Some- 
umes a reader will say to me that he likes 
a certain poem of mine, and then I reread 
the poem in the light of my knowledge 
of this person. For frequently one is 
puzzled, or just curious, at such a response. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POET 


Question: What qualities of personality 
are essential to the writing of poetry 
(creativity)? 

Answer: My guess, based on random 
observation, would be something on this 
order: the poet is egoistic to the point 
of narcissism; he sees himself as a fixed 
point around which the motion of life 
circulates. He is compacted of imagina- 
tion, to quote Shakespeare. He is ob- 
sessed by language. In fact, he is a man 
of frequent and diverse obsessions. Often 
he shows a paranoid character, with some 
reason. He suspects that he has numer- 
ous enemies who are really trying to put 
him in jail or the lunatic asylum. Fre- 
quently he really lands in such places. 
He has a supremely guilty conscience, born 
from his ego and his passionate desire to 
know more than his senses tell. He ex- 
periences frequent pure states of mind: 
pure love, pure rage, pure knowledge He 
is a man of infinite discipline (something 
which only other artists know about him) 
He is capable of great cruelty and some- 
thing akin to saintliness. He is in love 
with heresies, and regards the forbidden 
as his rightful province. He is, neverthe- 
less, the most pious of men. He is both 
the most infantile and the most sage of 
creatures. He exploits his defects. He is 
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full of practical jokes and self-pity. He 
has a kind of contempt for possessions, 
He is very witty and very verbose. He is 
at once excitable and profoundly indiffer- 
ent to what excites him. He has an un- 
canny faculty for organizing the wnorgan- 
izable. He is accurate. He thinks inces- 
santly of the nature of things, a habit he 
has in common with philosophers and 
adolescents. He is dogmatic and deliler- 
ately immerses himself in the occult. He 
is effeminate and (as the public thinks) 
often worse. Sometimes he is physically, 
and as I think, deliberately, dirty. He 
tends to speak with authority, as if he 
were a kind of god He is a hypochon- 
driac who is yet not averse to ruining his 
health for some whim. He is, as history 
shows, frequently suicidal, frequently al- 
coholic, frequently a victim of one of the 
known types of sexual aberration. Yet. 
these are characteristics of other men as 
well. We can only say that the chicl 
characteristic of the poet is that, above all, 
he is obsessed of a desire to write poems 
—a tautology. 

Question: What qualities of personality 
are a handicap to the writing of poetry? 

Answer: Everything is against the pos- 
sibility of good poetry, and unpleasant 
traits of personality seem to be no handi- 
cap. I think there is such a thing as a 
poetic type, but the type is fairly common 
compared with the number of such types 
that develop into poets No mother or 
father in their right minds would ever sct 
out to encourage a child to be a poet. 
that mass of handicaps (as the world sees 
him). Yet I believe in such a thing as 
a poetic type, sometimes even a somatic 
poetic type. I remember a South American 
I ‘met at a party once, who grabbed 
me by both shoulders and bent me back- 
wards and stared into my eves—to see 
if I was a poet. I do not know what he 
was looking for specifically, but I think 
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he was on the right track. It is not easy 
in the twentieth century to spot a poet: 
almost all of them go in disguise of one 
sort or another. He dare not express 
himself by his appearance in this age or 
even admit to a stranger that he is a poet. 
Most poets, nowadays, disguise themselves 
as college professors, even going to the 
extreme of becoming one. 


THE POET’S LIFE STYLE 


Question: What is the pattern of the 
poet's life style? 

(a) Working day—scheduled hours. 

(b) Nature and significance of other- 
than-writing activities—reading, re- 
creation, etc. 

(c) Type of dwelling place and location 
of home. 

(d) Interaction with friends on an in- 
formal social plane. 

Answer: Of course, it would be nice to 
say like a California poet: I live in a 
house on a deserted cliff. I built the 
house of boulders which I tore from the 
bed of the Pacific with my bare hands. 
I do not see what difference it makes. 

Revised question: Is there a discernible 
pattern of life style among poets? On 
this question, which was phrased in a 
general form, I was also interested in your 
personal answers. 

Answer: (a) Working day. Poets work 
at different schedules, different hours of 
the day and seasons of the year. Who 
knows? They work when they get time, 
and when the time they get seems con- 
ducive for writing. Almost no poet gets 
the time he needs; this is a consequence 
of the almost total absence of remunera- 
tion for his work. There may be one or 
two living poets who actually earn enough 
money by their books of poetry to gain 
something like a full working day for 
writing; mostly they must write other 
things in order to get this leisure.. (We 
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call it leisure, though we never say a 
business man has leisure to go about his 
business). Now and then a poet gets a 
fellowship for writing for a year or two, 
but frequently the artificiality of the cir- 
cumstances and the novelty of freedom are 
too much for him. I had such a fellow- 
ship once, and could not get over the feel- 
ing that I was out on time I got very 
little done. The fact is that the poet 
steals time whenever he can get it 


(b) Nature and significance of other- 
than-writing activities. This subtle thief 
of time has enough to do without invent- 
ing hobbies and vacations. Yet there is 
always a non-poetic form of creation in 
which the poet indulges, and it may be 
criticism or fiction-writing or painting. 
Perhaps the poet needs this larger and 
more constant field of work in order to 
feed on it for his poems—or in order to 
find his poems. Reading consumes much 
of a poet’s time: and his reading also 
drives him to over-excitement and the 
desire to write. 


(c) Type of dwelling place etc. Suppos- 
ing anyone to have a choice, we still could 
not generalize. Poets of my generation 
would prefer living in slums to living in 
suburbs, but that may be a pose of a kind 
On the whole, one must ignore his sur- 
roundings. Good writing can be done any- 
where. Perhaps one writes where he feels 
secret and enclosed, not locked into a 
studio Where he feels enclosed in him- 
self: that is what matters. 


(d) Interaction with friends. I have 
never thought of friendship as an interac- 
tion before, but we may as well be scien- 
tific. I prefer writers to other people, or 
artists of any kind. But too many poets 
in a room is very like a tiger pit. I am 
not sure whether the psychologist and I 
would agree on what a friend is. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASES OF HIS LIFE 


Questions: Economic bases of the 
poet's life. 

(a) Origin of income. 

(b) Importance of a comfortable mone- 


tary reward. 


(c) What occupations mesh best with 
the poetic rôle (i.e. teaching, busi- 
ness). 

Answer: We have touched on this al- 
ready, but there are other things to say. 
As the public suspects, many poets have 
an honest contempt for what is called 
security. They like rewards, more for 
the noise than for the money; they are 
genuinely surprised when some one gives 
them:money and always resentful when 
they do not. Most occupations are un- 
suitable for them, not because of the occu- 
pations, but because writing poetry is 
their occupation. Poets are the only 
people who recognize that writing poetry 
is a full-time job. But the generaliza- 
tions break down here also. There are 
impecunious poets and those who are 
pedantically acquisitive. The only cer- 
tainty in the matter is that poets cannot 
live by writing poetry, not even the best 
of them, nor the most famous. They 
must become teachers or historians or 
lecturers, critics or novelists or journalists. 
Some are business men. The question 
how a poet is to earn his living is a pro- 
found bore: how he can get time to write 
is more interesting. As I say, he steals 
time from his job and from his family. 
No one can say what occupation is suit- 
able for a poet. I suspect that none is 
really. He may be capable of doing any 
kind of job quite well, only because he 
is intelligent and sympathetic, but he 
may pull up stakes at any minute and 
go off. The poet is not quite at home 
in the academic climate, nor in any cli- 


mate. He kicks against the pricks: it is 


his nature. Speaking of the poet’s liveli- 
hood, I would also add that personal pa- 
tronage seems to me the most honourable 
and successful method for the support ol 
the poet. I am inclined to distrust gov- 
ernment patronage, especially under a 
democracy. The poet should be answer- 
able to nobody for the content and qual- 
ity of his work—least of all taxpayers 
The main problem here—if there is one 
—is something tangential to the psychol- 
ogist’s questions. That is, whether the 
poet worries about his livelihood as much 
as other people or even other writers. I 
do not think he does. 


POETRY AS A CAREER 


Question: Choice of a career in poetry 

(a) At what period of life, did you feel 
you would become a practising 
poet? 

(b) What renunciations were or are 
necessary to the performance of the 
poetic rôle? 

(c) What are the criteria of success or 
failure as a poet? 

(d) What specific training might be re- 
quired for the aspirant of poetry- 
writing? 

Answer: Does anyone choose poetry as 
a career? I suppose so. The use of the 
word career in this context makes me 
think I do not know what it means But 
to go on. (a) At what period of life. I 
felt I would become a practising pcet. 
There is much badinage over this term 
practising. It has the connotation of law 
or medicine about it: after a certain 
specified time, one is given a licence to 
practise poetry. This question, which I 
would never have asked myself, neverthe- 
less reminded me of something I had 
totally forgotten: I was writing verse in 
the sixth grade and was apparently a kind 
of class poet. But I do not remember 
why, nor do I attach any importance to 
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this memory. Now, I was practising 
poetry (or whatever 1t was) at the age of 
eleven or twelve, but that is not the 
answer At a more responsible age, I 
spent all my time writing sonnets. That 
is still not the answer. Still later, I pub- 
lished a book of poems privately, but no 
one outside a radius of a mile from where 
I lived ever heard of it. That too is not 
the answer. It was when I began to pub- 
lish poems in highbrow literary magazines 
that I began to take myself seriously. 

(b) What renunciations were or are 
necessary to the performance of the poetic 
rôle. To answer in kind: the renuncia- 
tion of quotidian responsibilities. But 
they are not renunciations in the ordinary 
sense. It is easy, sociologically speaking, 
to be a poet. You can get away with a 
great deal and keep people at bay. The 
poet is free; he is specifically privileged ; 
he is detested and admired. We can say 
also that the poet is hardly ever a model 
member of the community, family, or 
nation. Many poets, aware of their un- 
fitness for ‘normal’ responsibilities, avoid 
these duties from the beginning. The 
chief difference between the poet and any 
other man is that the poet acts like a free 
man, but he may elect responsibility like 
William Shakespeare, Esquire, or not, and 
no psychologist will ever find the pattern 

(c) The criteria of success and failure as 
a poet. They are his own. Recognition 
from the poets and critics he admires is 
the only acclaim that matters. All the 
public acclaim in the world is nothing to 
the praise of one’s peers. 

(d) Specific training required for the 
neophyte poet. There is none It is 
notable that a mere adolescent may be a 
great poet, even if there is only the one 
example of Arthur Rimbaud. Poetry, like 
higher mathematics, seems as much a gift 
as an acquired skill. The great poetry of 
youth is romantic, on the whole, and brief 
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in its brilliance. —he poetry of maturity 
may be another thing entirely. But for 
the first kind there is no time for training 
in anything: the poet wakes up, he sees 
everything in a flesh; he consumes him- 
self setting it down. For the rest, ıt is 
presumed that the poet has a mastery of 
poetry and a mastery of his own tongue. 
If I were forced to establish a curriculum 
for would-be poet:, I would make them 
learn the parent languages of one’s own 
literature, in our case Latin and Greek 
and the modern Enropean tongues which 
mix with ours, Th2 only branch of knowl- 
edge which migkt possibly help him 
otherwise is philosophy. As Stevens sug- 
gests, going much roo far, poetry is a kind 
of unofficial philosophy. The poet should 
also read deeply in mythology, esoteric 
writings, scriptures and symbolic writings. 
He will anyway. The subject farthest 
from his interests and sympathy will 
probably be history. The positivism of 
mocern historians is almost the perfect 
foil for the poet. 

There is a sense in which the poet 
knows everything: in another sense, he 1s 
the most ignorart of men. I suspect 
poets who are wa king encyclopaedias as 
I do those who are anti-intellectuals The 
poet learns, but learning in his mind 
changes into bearitiful and ugly, good 
and evil, true anc not true. 


THE IDEAL CONTEXT FOR A POET 


Question: (a) Of whom must the poet 
be independent? 

(t) With whom should he interact most 
frequently? 

(c) What support is most essential to 
the poet—popular success, critical acclaim, 
family, or friends: P 

Revised question: for ‘interact’ read 
‘communicate’ (On=2 Latinism for another) 

Answer: The qiestion probably means 
morally and psyckologically independent. 
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A poet who had never behaved too well 
told me sententiously: We are all respon- 
sibilities. That may well be, but the poet 
is a neutral gear in the machine of society ; 
he is not engaged. He may be passion- 
ately interested in politics, but never vote. 
The poet makes moral choices all the 
lime: and he makes them for others. In 
effect, the poet secretly agrees with 
Shelley’s doctrine of the power behind the 
throne. 

Question: (a) Is American society con- 
genial to a career in poetry? 

(b) What contemporary nation would 
be most congenial? 

(c) What kind of society would be the 
ideal context for a poet? 
-~dnswer: Once I had a letter from a lady 
whdi was trying to institute a National 
Poetry Day; she wanted my support 
(which I refused), and that of other poets. 
Even in the most enlightened world we 
could imagine, the idea would be a horror. 
Periclean Greece, Renaissance Florence, 
Victorian England may have been ages 
when great numbers of people were con- 
genial to poetry. I doubt it. But the 
poet survives just as well in an ‘anti-poetic’ 
climate. He may even flourish in a world 
like ours where everything is against the 
existence of poetry. We get poetry every- 
where. So when we are asked what con- 
temporary nation would be most congenial 
to the encouragement of poetry, we cannot 
answer. Sometimes it appears that a 
national revival, like the founding of the 
Trish State, gives life to a national litera- 
ture. But the Irish revival in letters 
was largely William Butler Yeats, and, 
if anvthing, he helped the Irish revolu- 
tion more than it helped him I cannot 
think of*a single condition of history 
which would totally obviate poetry. What 
kind of society would be the ideal context 
for a poet? ‘There is none. If there were 
an ideal society, the poets would probably 
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be the first ones to revolt against it. If 
the poet were empowered to set up his 
own version of a perfect society, it would 
probably be a mixture’ of the worst fea- 
tures of the worst autocracies, plus Boys’ 
Town. 


WHY AND HOW DOES THE POET WRITE? 


Question: What is the importance ol 


the ‘received tradition’ aesthetically, 
socially? 
Answer: Very great But the poet 


believes in the princess and the pea and 
the tales told by his blood. He may not 
be traditional in Eliot’s sense at all. 

Question: Why does the poet continue 
to write? 

(a) Intrinsic value in creative work? 

(b) Desire to provide others with valu- 
able experience? 

Answer: I do not think the desire to 
provide others with valuable experience 
has anything to do with it. ‘Intrinsic 
values’ is one way of putting it, but the 
real answer is that his raison délre is 
writing poems, if he is really a poet ; it is 
inconceivable to him that he can stop writ- 
ing. It is not a giving out experience as 
much as it is a form of self-nourishment 
and self-experience for the writer. For 
the poet, his writing is akin to spiritual 
and psychic exercises which prepare him 
for his final work. 

Question: What is the importance in 
the creative process of 

(a) Inspiration, 

(b) Craftsmanship, and 

(c) Memory? 

What is the ‘normal’ 

(a) Speed of work, progress towards a 
completed poem, and i 

(b) Post-creative feeling? 

Answer: This is a jumble of questions, 
some sounding like a laboratory chart. 
others like a questionnaire from the. 
employment office. Inspiration is really a 
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term of measurement; it refers to the 
speed of a conjunction of all the bits of 
broken glass that fall into patterns in the 
field of light—the poet’s mind. The poet 
need not know all the things that happen 
to him while he is writing a poem. the 
rise of memories, images, sounds, and 
associations, all more or less immediate 
and below the threshold of consciousness 
Undoubtedly, most ‘inspirations’ are even- 
tually rejected. But let us say, at least. 
that inspiration describes an interior not 
an exterior action. Poetic inspiration so- 
called does not have much to do with 
actual experience, but with created 
(imaginary) experience. The psychologist 
probably wants us to say that the process 
of composition of a poem like Kubla Khan, 
the dream poem, is the essential kind of 
poem. The answer is it makes no differ- 
ence whether Coleridge wrote the poem 
in twenty minutes or twenty years—it is 
just as miraculous either way—or whether 
he dreamed it, thought he dreamed it, 
or just cooked up the whole story. People 
in the nineteenth century thought that 
God could not have created the world. 
because it took too long! And they feel 
that a poem that takes too long cannot 
be the real thing. Romantic poetry, to 
be sure, is more ‘inspired’ than another 
kind. This is because of its poetics: one 
of the aims of such poetry is to present 
states of feeling in their immediacy. 
Romantic poets try to induce the mood 
which will influence (colour) the thing 
they are writing about We do not think 
of a classical poet taking opium 

What is called craftsmanship is the 
work done on the verses after the poet 
has decided he has a start on a poem 
But this may be the first as well as the 
last stage of composition. Yeats sup- 
posedly would begin with a sound pat- 
tern and not a subject, much less an 
inspiration of the emotional kind 
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Sensory memory 1s probably more im- 
portant than factua] memory to the poet. 

What is the normal speed of work to- 
wards a completec poem? The speed of 
composition is ccmpletely irrelevant to 
any final consideretion of art 

Post-creative feeling: this inquiry seems 
anocher irrelevancy. One wonders what 
Milton felt like when he finished Paradise 
Lost. Maybe he wanted to tear it up or 
begin a new version More likely he 
wanted to hurry down to the printers 
Still more likely Fe said to himself. now 
[ can begin Parad-se Regained 


JHE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POETRY 


Question: What is your attitude to- 
wards the scientic study of poets and 
poetry? 

(a) Can the attempts succeed in dis- 

covering anything new? 

(E) Should the <ttempt be made at all? 
If not, wha: might be sone unde- 
sirable consequences of such efforts? 

Answer. Poetry can only puzzle people 
whe go at it scier-tifically. The scientific 
stucy of poetry will only make poets 
laugh at science. and the public laugh 
at poets. 

Revised questior (a non sequitur): Do 
you believe that psychoanalysis has been 
more harmful then beneficial to a true 
understanding of tne poet's life and work? 

Answer: Psychoznalytical criticism offers 
two criticisms of poetry: it says that the 
poet (or artist) nsakes good out of bad 
And it says that a-t is not what it is, but 
something else. It places art in the realm 
of dream, thus making it essentially auto- 
matic, personally symbolic, and counter- 
feit. Its value becomes incidental to its 
etiology. It is.a Lind of beautiful symp- 
tom of a mortal disease. As for a true 
understanding—wEatever that is—of poets 
and poetry, psyckoanalysis has probably 
done more harm than good by running 
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ihe understanding of literature into a 
cul-de-sac. We may be wryly amused to 
see poetry re-enter the general curriculum 
of schools by way of Freud and Jung: 


nowadays one knows doctors who are be- - 


ginning to read poetry for the first time, 
but what this interest comes to is just as 
annoying to the writer as the nineteenth- 
century attitude that the writer was a geo- 
logical specimen. The twentieth-century 
doctor confers an honorary medical degree 
on the poet. Let me reproduce a letter 
I once received from the Mental Hygiene 
Division of the Department of Health, 
County of Westchester, New York. 
Dear Mr. Shapiro, ` 
Thank you very much for your letter 
regarding some poetry I have obtained 
from a patient while in hypnosis. I can 
readily see your- point regarding the evalu- 
ation of the material on its literary merits 
alone. It is in this connection that your 


critical appraisal would be most valuable. . 


since I feel one of the vital factors involv- 
ed in creative efforts of the type I de- 
scribed would be the réle of hypnosis and 
hypnotic productivity rather than psycho- 
therapeutic projectivity per se. The prob- 
lem of simulation both therapeutically 


and hypnotically may well be involved in’ 


this material, and an opinion as to the 
level of productivity involved would be 
most meaningful. 

I am enclosing several examples of 
hypnotic poetry from one patient. Etc. 
Perhaps I should translate this document: 
Dear Mr. Shapiro, 

Thank you for your letter regarding 
some verse which I obtained from a patient 
while under hypnosis. You may be right 
in thinking that literary work must be 
judged b¥ literary standards alone, but 
my interest is something else. Are the 
patients poems any good? If they are. 
we may be able to shed some light on the 
creativeness of the unconscious mind, and 
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perhaps even decide what the 1elationship 
is between conscious and unconscious 
writing. For the time being, we are not 
interested in curing this patient. Etc. 

The doctor’s letter is funny and also a 
little frightening. (I considered it a pos- 
sible hoax, but it is too expcctable for 
that) I started to reply: Dear Dr. Blank. 
it is an unspoken law among poets that 
we will not help anybody write poetry in 
his sleep. But the implications of the 
doctor’s letter are disturbing: that he is 
going to pump poetry out of a sick pei- 
son. That poetry can be unconscious 
That there is a direct connection between 
poetry and the poet’s experience, i.e that 
poetry is a fusty nut. 

I did ask the doctor how it happened 
that the lines of the hypnotic poems end 
where they do. Did the subject interrupt 
her revery at every six or eight syllables 
to indicate the rhythmic break? Is this 
poetry or a pseudo-poetic collaboration to 
prove something out of a text-book? 

And where does this leave the real poet? 

Maybe a little closer to the pale. The 
poet re-enters the city via the Westchestei 
Clinic. 

The psychologist first wants to know. 
Can a crazy man be a good poet? Every- 
body gets out his list of good crazy poets, 
and it looks impressive until you begin to 
compare it with the good non-crazy poets 
The non-crazy poets win. The busts of 
the great in the library are (alas) on the 
side of the league for sanity in poetry. 
Or, in our own time, look at the good 
sane poets: Rilke, Valéry, Eliot, Stevens, 
Cummings, Lorca, Williams, Claudel, and 
Auden. Not even a very scandalous 
bunch, I am afraid. 

On the other hand, let us bear in mind 
that, for about a century, insanity has been 
a kind of distinction for the artist. One 
tries to simulate or be influenced by insane 
states., Insanity, like infantilism or primi 
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livism, ıs a convention of modern art. In 
moral terms, this means that the good 
man is driven mad by the bad world. 

A friendly critic who read these notes 
pointed out that I might be making the 
same mistake about psychology as the 
psychologist made about poetry, namely, 
that I have failed to see the mythic import 
of science. I disagree, at least about psy- 
chologists. Modern psychology is the study 
of the mind without the imagination. I 
say it is impossible to know the mind 
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except through the imagination and the 
works of the imagination. 

It seems to me that psychology is one 
of those sciences that was born out of the 
ruins of literature, and it is necessary to 
our world, because literature is no longer 
central to our spiritual life. Each success 
of the psychologist is a defeat for psy- 
chclogy, and a gain for the great symbolic 
activity of the mind which we call creat- 
ing. As such, the psychologist is some- 
thing like a friend of the poet. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy roliing, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to heaven; 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 


A local habitation and a name. 


—Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Vit. 


Personality and Culture Change 


Professor NirMAL Kumar BosF, ..SC 


Lecturer in Human Geography at the University of 
Calcutta, Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose 1s at present 
engaged in cultural-anthropological studies ielating to 


certain tribes in Bihar. 


Professor Bose gave this lecture 


al the Institute .on the 28ih July. 


HE term ‘personality’ is used in 
T sociology in a more or less special 

sense A child is born with certain 
hereditary mental traits: But soon after 
he is born, he is subjected to cultural 
influences. Owing to tbe accidents of per- 
sonal history and, we may assume, also his 
inborn tendencies, he gradually picks up 
various elements of behaviour from his 
surroundings. In course of time, the child 
becomes an embodiment of numerous 
behaviour-patterns, which all together 
unite in him in a unique configuration 
Although many of these elements of be- 
haviour may be shared by the child with 
others who live all round, yet there is 
something in each which gives him a 
quality which distinguishes him from the 
rest; and it is this unique assemblage 
which is distinguished as the ‘ personality ’ 
of the individual in sociological language. 


PERSONALITY IN AN ISOLATED CULTURE 


Men, and even children, are sensitive to 
what their neighbours think about them. 
“They are more sensitive to the approval or 
disapproval of those whom they admire, 
or whose companionship they value. In 
an isolated culture, like that of the Juangs 
or Savara§$ of Orissa, where the total num- 
ber of men and women in any settlement 
is small, there is likely to be a greater 
uniformity in character among individuals 
than in a culture which is open to many 


contacts from cultures of varying con- 
figurations. 

About a year ago, the present writer 
happened to be in the midst of a small 
group of Birhors in the Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict. The Birhors are a very poor group 
of Mundari-speaking people, who live by 
the sale of ropes, which they manufacture 
trom the fibre of certain jungle creepers, 
or of some of the small game, which they 
hunt by means of nets and wooden clubs 
in the same place. They are on more or 
less friendly terms with the neighbouring 
peasants; but the Birhors like to live in 
their own separate settlements at some dis- 
tance away from the villages of the 
farmers. 

In such a culture, where every man. 
woman, and child has to work hard almost 
all through the day in quest of food, there 
is not much room for leisure. They do 
not allow any foreigner to come and live 
in their own settlement; and there is 
greater conformity and greater agreement 
between members of this poor tribe strug- 
gling for their livelihood than among 
leisured or more prosperous people living 
in the villages or towns near by. Yet, it 
is strange, and a hopeful sign of the 
strength of the human soul, that this 
grinding poverty has not succeeded in 
destroying the individuality of the Birhors 
to any great extent. One Birhor in the 
settlement was looked upon as a compara- 
tively wise and powerful man to whom 
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the others flocked for advice or help 
when in trouble. A few young men were 
fond of music, and played the flute when- 
ever they felt inclined to do so. Another 
old man was the embodiment of patience, 
and had gone through much suffering in 
his life without very much of complaint 
or indignation rankling in his heart. 
The individuals had thus been able to 
retain their individuality, in spite of the 
essentially unfavourable state of the 
material conditions of their life. 


AMIDST DISSIMILAR CULTURAL 
ENVIRONMENTS 


A parallel example might be picked up 
from among the Dule caste of palanquin- 
bearers in Midnapore District. One young 
anthropologist has been collecting, for the 
last few months, the life-history of one 
hundred members of the Dule caste in a 
village about twenty-four miles from Tam- 
luk town. The other inhabitants of the 
village are comparatively rich peasants 
belonging to the Mahisya or Paundra 
Ksatriya caste. There is a school in the 
neighbourhood and, through a traditional 
arrangement, Vaisnavas and Citrakaras or 
painter-cum-bards roam about from house 
to house spreading the legends of Rama 
and Krsna, Manasā and Kali, or the other 
gods and goddesses dear to the heart of 
the Hindu villagers. ` 

The Dule palanquin-bearers have now 
become converted into landless labourers 
who find ıt hard to make a living. From 
the fifty biographies collected so far, it 
was observed that death of children and 
adults from snake-bite was quite a com- 
mon accident. There was a dire absence 
of food in certain years, and cases of men 
or women who had become insane, or 
who left their homes as religious mendi- 
cants, were a common feature in these 
family tales. The point is that, in the 
peasant culture as found among the 
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Hindu inhabitante of lower Bengal, the 
strain of poverty seems to lead to a 
particular reactior in the personality of 
individuals, while it does not, apparently, 
lead to similar results in a Birhor settle- 
ment, even though the latter may be 
more hard pressed than the average 
Bengali landless labourer. The Birhor 
does not seem to zive up the fight as the 
Bengali farmer sometimes does. 

It would indeed de worth while to. make 
a comparative statistical survey of the 
kinds of reaction observable in dissimilar 
social and cultural environments under 
similar conditions of life. One will 
readily admit that it would be a difficult 
task ; yet an attempt in this direction may 
be worth while. 

From what has deen said above, it will 
perhaps be clear that the type of person- 
ality which is encouraged by one com- 
munity may be substantially different 
from that encour=ged by another. The 
situation becomes very complicated when- 
ever several cultures come into contact 
with one another in a common social 
milieu. Evidently. the personality of 
every individual thus ‘becomes subject 
potentially to mazy forces, and the end- 
result, in so far az the personality of the 
individual is concerned, is likely’ to be of 
a more varied nature than in a historically 
less disturbed situation l 


CONFLICT OF OLD CONSERVATISM AND 
NEW INDIVIDUALISM IN INDIA TODAY 


India, today, s5 passing through a 
period of econcmic transition. The 
population of Incia has doubled in the 
course of the las four hundred years, 
while our production of -the material 
needs of life has failed to keep “pace with 
it for one reason Dr another. The social 
organization of our land was built up in 
response to needs which were not of an 
exacting nature, a they are today. People 
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lived in a stratifed society, where every- 
body was conscious of his: exact social 
status. So long as obedience to the rules 
of one’s profession helped to maintain 
economic stability, there was good reason 
for conservatism Conformity to estab- 
lished rules was Icoked upon with more 
favour than the promotion of individual- 
ity. Individuals did and could differ ; 
and the rule was that, if a man became 
a sannyastn and forsook the advantages 
which came to him from obedience to the 
rules which pertained to his station in life, 
he was given the freedom to pursue the 
highest demands of his inner life and even 
shown great respect because of the path 
which he had taken. Barring the case of 
the sannyasin, where the promotion of 
individuality was considered to be the 
highest good, Hindu society seems to have 
been ruled more by conservatism than the 
promotion of individuality. 

But under the stress and strain created 
by the new economic ‘situation in India, 
we find that conservatism is more a hin- 
drance than a help In the economic 
sphere of our life, we are fast pursuing 
the footsteps of the West And as the 
industrial civilization of the West was 
built up on the basis of well-developed 
personalities, on social variability rather 
than conformity, the new values which 
are infiltrating into our culture are those 
associated with the term ‘individualism’. 

The average Indian child who grows up 
to manhood today is thus subjected to 
several sets of values made available 
through a series of historical accidents in 
our social and cultural environment. The 
question is, How does he react to these 
conflicting forces, and what happens to 
personalities placed under the strain of 
logically incompatible values and conse- 
quent behaviour-patterns? 

As we observe the situaticn all round 
us in India, we notice that the minds of 
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men are often torn in their loyalues. One 
may admire the economic success of the 
West, but when one ponders over the 
selfishness promoted by commercial civil- 
zation, whether that selfishness is on a 
personal scale. or even on a national scale 
—leading eventually to armed conflict 
between nations—one wishes to hark back 
to the days when men did not prize ‘their 
individuality, but surrendered personal 
interests for the sake of their neighbours 
and the community. An ambivalent atti- 
tude is thus created in regard to what has 
come to us from the West. 

On the other hand, those who close 
their eyes to the poverty and squalor 
caused by a primitive mode of production. 
with its consequent stratification of society. 
look back with a new-found love for all 
that was ancient, and what they imagine 
to have been good and the only reality in 
that which was ancient. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SUCH A CONFLICT 


..In .this manner, loyalties of different 


kinds are set up in various sections of the 
people today; and often some of the 
loyalties find a lodgement in the same 
mind and are responsible for unresolved 
conflicts, which may lead to 
pathological states of the mind. 


socially 


Itis not unlikely that these unresolved 
conflicts are, to a great extent, responsible 
for the inhibition of the capability of 
effective action, which we observe in India 
today. We feel all round us that things 
are not going the way they should. Yet, 
there is hardly any well-planned, or even 
determined, endeavour to set things right 
Many seem to wait and expect things to 
set themselves right, while some are eager 
for destruction of the present state of 
affairs in the hope that new life will be 
born after destruction automatically. But 
we may venture to suggest that hardly 
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any change in human society in the direc- 
tion of the good and desirable takes place 
automatically. If the conflict of loyalties 
within our souls has led to ineffectiveness 
of action, it 1s all the more necessary that 
we should resolve the conflict. as the first 
necessary step. before our energy can be 
released for effective action 

There is an opinion current in our 
governmental circles that, once a mechan- 
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ical change ıs bmught about, men will 
adjust themselves :o the changed situation 
io the best of the r ability But what we 
find instead is tha the human factor often 
interferes with tke working of the besi 
plans which are laid out on paper. A 
useful sociologica inquiry might indeed 
be started on the rôle played by the 
human factor in relation to our social 
and economic plans. 


Institute News 


OLUME IV of the second edition, 
revised and enlarged, of The Cultural 
Heritage of India will be published 
in the first week of October. This volume. 
which is devoted to the Religions. gives. 
in a comprehensive manner. an accouni 
of the various sects and cults as they are 
still living in India, and shows the re- 
markable variety of the religious quest 
which allows each sect and cult to follow 
its own line of argument. and its own 
special view-point (For more particulars 
regarding the volume, see the announce- 
ment on the fourth cover page of this 
issue ) 
* * ca 
On the grd October at 5-30 pm. before 
the Institute closes for the Puja vacation 
Dr Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri. M.A.. 
Ph.D., will give a talk in Bengali on 
< śrī Sri Matriila-taitva’ (Philosophy of the 
Incarnations of the Divine Mother) in the 
form of kathakatā. Gitisudhakara Sri 
Meghnath Basak. Sri Bimalbhushan, and 


Srimati Kalpana De will sing devotional 
sor.gs during the kathakata. 


* * * 


The Institute will close for the Puja 
vacation on Thursday. the 4th October. 
and reopen on Mc nday, the 5th November 

The library anc reading room, however, 
will reopen on Fziday. the 1gth October. 


* ~ + 


United Nations Day will be observed at 
the Institute on the 24th October at 
5-30 p.m Dr Akshoy Kumar Ghosal. 
M.A., PhD.. Principal, Surendranath 
College of Commerce. Calcutta will speak 
on the occasion Dr S. N. Sen, M.A, 
Ph.D., formerly Vice-Chancellor, Delhi 
University, will preside over the meeting. 

Following the lecture, documentary films 
relating to the work of the U.N. and its 
specialized agences will be shown. 

There will alsa be an exhibition of the 
United Nations publications between 4-30 
and 8-30 pm. 
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The Spirit of the Upanisads 


Swami 


Ntkhilananda 1s Leader of 


SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


the Ramakiishna- 


Vivekananda Centre, New York. An eminent scholar and 
author, his works include translations of the Upanisads, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, and The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Towards the end of 1954, the Swami came to India on a 
short visit and gave this lecture al the Inslilule m 
December that year. 


HE Upanisads are called the Vedanta. 

The Vedanta is the essence, and forms 

the concluding section, of the Vedas. 
The Vedas are the basis of the orthodox, 
Hindu philosophical systems. They are the 
earliest extant literary, philosophical, and 
religious monument of the Indo-Aryans. 
The age of the Vedas has been a matter 
of controversy amongst western and Indian 
scholars, but we are told that the Vedas 
date from 1F00 B.C. to 3000 Bc. Now 
the Hindu students of the Upanisads are 
not very much disturbed by the matter of 
age, because*to them the Vedas are eternal, 
without beginning or end, and devoid of 
any human authorship. Of course, by 
the Vedas we do not mean a particular 
book, for the Vedas refer to eternal truths 


and eternal wisdom. These deal with 
supersensuous and supra-mental topics. 
such as the Godhead, the soul, the nature 
of creation, the hereafter of souls, and 
the invisible planes of Being. 


THE TRUTHS OF THE VEDAS AND 
THEIR CHARACTER 


The truths of the Vedas, the supra- 
mental and superconscious truths of the 
Vedas, were revealed to those spiritually 
qualified souls whom we call rsis. These 
rsis reached great spiritual heights by the 
practice of yoga, which mainly consists of 
self-control and concentration. Thus thev 
made themselves the conduits for the 
manifestation of the eternal truths, ancl 
realized,. through direct and immediate 
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perception (aparoksanubhiiti), these truths, 
which cannot be reached through our 
senses or reasoning. 

When we say that the rsis had a direct 
and an immediate perception of the truths, 
we mean that the perception was un- 
coloured by the senses or mind. What we 
call direct perception of reality in science 
is but sense perception ; but according to 
the Hindu seers, our senses, or even our 
mind, cannot always be relied upon, 
because our senses and mind are always 
conditioned by various factors, both in- 
ternal and external. So the rgts tran- 
scended the mind, the conscious mind, and 
they realized truths by what Sri Rama- 
krishna called $uddha-buddhi, the inner 
consciousness which realizes the universal 
consciousness. That does not mean that 
the Vedic truths are opposed to reason ; 
reason helped the rsis as much as it could 
and then bowed itself out. 

Now we realize that there are three 
factors which determine truth:  Sruti, 
„yukli, and anubhiiti, that is, the scrip- 
tures, reason, and personal experience. 
Because these truths are supersensible and 
superconscious, in order to understand 
them, you must accept certain hypotheses 
and then use reasoning. The scriptures, 
as explained by qualified teachers, are 
subjected to rigorous reasoning and then, 
after reason is satisfied, the student im- 
merses himself in these truths and realizes 
their inner meaning If we rely only upon 
scriptures, then revelation becomes dog- 
matic. If we depend entirely upon reason, 
then also we cannot get a correct appre- 
ciation of truth, because reason, as we 
know, is oftentimes only the rationaliza- 
tion of our desires. If we depend solely 
upon experience, we may be misguided, 
because experience without reason may 
lead us astray. But if all the three point 
to the same conclusion, then we can be 
sure that we have found the truth. When 
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truth meets with the approval of the Sruti, 
that is, the record of past experience, and 
of our reason and personal experience, 
then that truth becomes valid. 


THE TWO PARTS OF THE VEDAS 
AND THEIR AIM 


The Vedas are divided into two parts: 
the first is called karma-kanda, which 
deals chiefly with rituals and sacrifices. 
The purpose of this part of the Vedas is 
abhyudaya, which means material happi- 
ness in life and happiness hereafter in 
heaven. In order to enjoy happiness in 
life, the Hindu philosophers followed a 
method which is different from the 
methods followed in modern times in this 
competitive world. The Vedas uphold 
the cosmic view of life. According to this 
view, all beings are interdependent, espe- 
cially human beings in relation to nature. 
This cosmic view of life is opposed to the 
selfish or ego-centric or competitive view 
of life. It is said in the Bhagavad-Gild 
that the gods, being pleased by the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, confer the desired enjoy- 
ments on mankind. So in the Vedic sacri- 
fices the gods are propitiated. When that 
is done, we get rain; from rain comes 


‘food, which sustains our physical bodies. 


This system of the Vedas has now become 
more or less obsolete; we have other 
methods of worship. 

The second part of the Vedas is called 
jfidna-kanda, the purpose of which is 
nihsreyasa or the attainment of the highest 
good. This is the subject-matter of the 
Upanisads: the immortality of the soul, 
the freedom of man, and the highest 
good. In the early stages of our spiritual 
development, we are full of desires, and 
we may enjoy the fulfilment ‘of desires in 
this world and the next. But the time 
comes when we seek deliverance from 
desire, and then we follow the teachings 
of the Upanisads. 
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THE UPANISADS AND THEIR STUDY 


There are one hundred and eight 
Upanisads, of which ten or eleven are the 
most important. For centuries the teach- 
ings of the Upanisads were transmitted by 
word of mouth from the teacher to the 
student, and later on they were put down 
in writing. These Upanisads were made 
the basis of the Indian philosophical 
systems, especially the Vedanta. There 
have been three main interpretations of 
the Upanisads: the non-dualistic (Advaita) 
interpretation of Sankaracarya, the quali- 
fied non-dualistic (Visistadvaita) interpre- 
tation of Ramanujacarya, and the dualistic 
(Dvaita) interpretation of Madhvacarya. 

Now, what is the meaning of the term 
“Upanisad’? According to Sankardcarya, 
the word etymologically means wisdom or 
knowledge. When a ‘qualified student 
accepts this knowledge from a competent 
teacher, it enables him to get rid of 
ignorance, which is the root of all false 
values, and ultimately enables the student 
to attain supreme bliss. 

The Upanisads are called Atmavidya or 
knowledge of the Self, i.e. Brahman or the 
Absolute. In the Upanisads, both Atman 
and Brahman are identical. The Upanigad 
is a philosophy of life. We call it dar- 
sana. The purpose of darsana is the 
discovery of Reality, and also the appli- 
cation of this knowledge of Reality to 
our daily life. Therefore by philosophy 
we do not mean mere intellectual knowl- 
edge or intellectual understanding; we 
mean the transformation of life, the con- 
trol of our lower nature, and the mani- 
festation of the higher nature. Therefore 
mere intellectual honesty or truthfulness 
is not enough to qualify a student for the 
study of the Upanisads. The western 
tradition demands of a student that he be 
truthful and honest ; if he does not falsify 
facts, if he is intellectually fit, he is well 
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qualified to study philosophy. But here, 


` for the study of the Upanisads, there are 


four qualifications prescribed‘ for the stu- 
dent: first of all, we have viveka, or that 
sharp intellect by which we can discrimi- 
nate between the real and the unreal. 
Secondly, we must have vairagya, or 
detachment from passion, or that intense 
power of the will by which we can discard 
that which to our reason appears to be 
unreal, Thirdly, we must have the six 
virtues: Sama (calmness), dama (self-con- 
trol), uparati (self-withdrawal),  tsltksa 
(forbearance), śraddhā (faith), and sama- 
dhana (self-settledness). Fourthly, we must 
have mumuksuta, or that intense desire 
for liberation from all bondages. 


THE UPANISADIC VIEW OF MAN 


What does- the Upanisad teach? The 
Upanisad teaches knowledge, the knowl- 
edge that liberates. It deals with the 
nature of God and the nature of the soul 
and its destiny. This knowledge is very 
important in our daily life. Man has a 
deeper reality in him than is seen on the 
surface ; he is not a mere psycho-physical 
entity ; he has a deeper foundation. Man 
may be compared to an iceberg. Only a 
very small part of an iceberg is seen above 
the water, and the remaining part is below 
the surface. Likewise, only an infinitesi- 
mal part of man is seen on the surface ; 
there are deeper layers which we cannot 
know through our senses. The Upanisad 
gives us the knowledge of the complete 
man. Therefore the knowledge of the 
Upanisad is very important even in the 
daily problems of life. 

The Upanisad, like any other system of 
knowledge, is not the monopoly of any 
country, race, or religion. Though the 
wisdom of the Upanisads has been devel- 
oped in India, it is universal knowledge, 
and it offers the key to the understanding 
of other systems of religion and philoso 
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phy. When we deal with the Upanisads, 
we find that they contain different strands 
of philosophical speculation, though all 
culminate, shall we say, in the Advaitic or 
non-dualistic or idealistic view of life. 
When knowledge is attained, duality 
ceases. Everything is lighted by ‘That 
thou art’ (Tat-tvam-ast) ; so the spirit in 
man is identical with the Spirit behind 
the universe. The ultimate Reality in the 
Upanisads is called Brahman, which is the 
cause of creation, preservation, and des- 
truction of the universe. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOD 
AND THE WORLD 


Four different positions have been taken 
by the Indian philosophers regarding the 
relationship between God, or Brahman, 
and the universe. First of all, we have 
the philosophy of realism, according to 
which matter exists independently of God, 
and for eternity. God may be called the 
world fashioner, as has been described by 
the Naiyayika philosophers. The Samkhya 
philosophers discarded the idea of God, 
but they cannot be called materialistic, 
because they admitted Purusa or the Soul, 
which is of the nature of consciousness. 
The second stand, which you find in the 
Upanisads, is theism. According to this, 
God creates the universe as a real existence. 
It can exist independently of God. Then 
we have the third standpoint of truth, 
which we call pantheism. According to 
this, God creates the universe by trans- 
forming Himself into the universe; God 
becomes the universe. Finally, we have 
the last stand which can be called non- 
dualistic idealism. According to this, God 
is pure Spirit; an undifferentiated, homo- 
geneous mass of consciousness ; devoid of 
attributes; and described as ‘neti, neti’ 
(not this, not this). It is also described as 
Saccidananda, 

The word ‘Sat’ the 


means Being, 
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substratum of all things. When we talk 
of existence, we mean what we call empiri- 
cal existence, of things seen and felt. But 
the existence of Brahman is different from 
the existence of material things. It is the 
unrelated, unattached substratum of all 
visible objects. Wo mirage can be seen 
without the substratum of the desert. 
Brahman is the Reality that makes the 
appearances appear as real. Likewise the 
word ‘Cit’, or consciousness, does not 
mean empirical <onsciousness. It means 
that absolute Consciousness which is 
directly and immediately present as the 
soul within all. The Upanisad describes 
it as the eye of tke eye, the ear of the ear, 
and the mind of ihe mind. It says, ‘You 
cannot see the seer of seeing, you cannot 
hear the hearer of hearing, you cannot 
know the knower of knowing, you cannot 
apprehend the apprehender of apprehend- 
ing. There is ro other seer, no other 
hearer, no other knower, no other appre- 
hender, but He’. In this experience the 
subject and the object become one, and 
this Cit is realizel in the deepest medita- 
tion. The wise nan sees the whole uni- 
verse as the projection of the power of 
Cit. The word “Ananda’ does not mean 
sense pleasures. It is the absolute Bliss 
which one expedences when the subject 
and the object become one. Sense pleas- 
ures are only the particles of that bliss. 
Sat, Cit, and Armanda—FExistence, Knowl- 
edze, and Bliss—are not the attributes of 
Brahman, because in the realm of the 
Absolute there i. no such thing as sub- 
stance and attribate. They are the very 
essence of Brahman. We cannot think of 
Sat without Cit and Ananda; or of Cit 
without Sat and Ananda; or of Ananda 
without Sat and Lit. : 


MAYA aND CREATION 


The Upanisad describe creation, from 
the relative standpoint, as a superimposi- 
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tion upon Brahman through the power of 
Maya. What is Maya? Maya has been 
described as parameSa-Sakti, the power 
which is inherent in Brahman, but which 
cannot be understood by our ordinary 
reasoning. This means that our ordinary 
reason or mind cannot understand the 
precise relationship between the One and 
the many, between the Absolute and the 
relative. Therefore creation has been 
explained by certain illustrations, such as 
the snake and the rope, and the desert and 
the mirage. Both the illustrations are very 
significant. For instance, when we mistake 
a rope for a snake, we are seized with fear, 
but this fear is false, because there is no 
actual snake. Likewise, when we become 
victims of fear—the fear of death, of losing 
our property, or of losing our near and 
dear ones—this fear is absolutely false like 
the fear we experience when we mistake 
the rope for the snake. Similarly, in the 
case of the mirage: a man sees water and 
runs after it, expecting to quench his 
thirst, but that is false, because no water 
exists there. Likewise, in this world, when 
we run after pleasures, regarding them as 
eternal bliss, we become victims of false 
expectation. All that exists is Brahman ; 
as all that exists in the first illustration is 
rope and not the snake. 

How does Maya work? The Vedanta 
philosophers say that Maya works through 
power, the power of concealment (dva- 
rana-Sakti) and the power of projection 
(viksepa-Sakti). First comes the concealing 
power by which the true nature of man 
is concealed, and then comes the power 
of projection. First of all, we forget that 
we are the eternal Spirit. We say: I am 
a man, I ‘am a Hindu, I am rich, ‘poor, 
and so on. But when we put our heads 
on the pillow, we become oblivious, our 
consciousness is blacked’ out, as it were. 
And then we project our lives in dreams, 
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and we have many fantastic dreams. So 
first comes the power of concealment and 
then the power of projection. Forgetful- 
ness of our real nature leads to illusion. 
There are two characteristics of Maya: 
on account of the first, the appearance 
appears to be real; trees, houses, and 
individual beings all appear to be real. 
The second characteristic of Maya is that, 
though the appearances appear as real, the 
true nature of Reality is not affected. I 
may consider myself to be a man, or a 
Hindu, and so on, yet, in truth, I am pure 
Spirit. Under the influence of Maya, the 
pure Spirit, namely, the formless, un- 
differentiated, and homogeneous mass of 
consciousness, appears as Tévara—the crea- 
tor, preserver, and destroyer of the uni- 
verse, endowed with various powers—and 
also as the Jiva, the creature subject to 
Samsara (transmigratory existence), and the 
jagat, or variegated nature, the stage of 
action for the Jiva. But, in truth, the 
universe is pure Spirit. Jiva is Spirit, and 
Iśvara also is the undifferentiated Spirit. 
Some philosophers describe the Vedanta 
doctrine as a sort of Mayavada. They 
think that the purpose of the Vedanta is 
to expound the doctrine of Maya. But. 
in my opinion, the aim of the Vedanta is 
not Mayavada ; the aim of the Vedanta is 
Brahmastitvavada, to demonstrate that all 
that exists in the universe is Brahman. 
This is the difference between the 
Vedanta and Buddhism. Buddhism says 
all is illusion ; the Vedanta asks us to seek 
the Reality behind the illusion. Brahman 
is in front of us, Brahman is behind us, 
to our right and left, above and below. 
Sankaracarya says that what the ignorant 


‘man sees as the universe, the wise man 


sees as pure Brahman. So, the aim of the 
Upanisads is to remove Maya or cosmic 
illusion, which differentiates between the 
Jiva, Iśvara, and jagat. 
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THE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


According to the Upanisads, the indi- 
vidual soul is pure Spirit; and it is very 
beautifully explained in the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisad by Yajfiavalkya. Maitreyt, 
the second wife of Yajfiavalkya, went to 
her husband to learn the secret of attain- 
ing immortality. She asked him about 
the Self. She was told that the Self is the 
source of all bliss, it is the Atman. It is 
on account of the Self that the wife loves 
the husband, and the husband loves the 
wife. Likewise, it is the source of personal 
love between the parents and children, 
between man and woman, and so on. 
Therefore Yajfiavalkya says, ‘This Atman 
is to be realized. First of all, it should 
be heard from a qualified’ teacher ; then 
one should reason it out; and, last of all, 
one should contemplate ; and through ‘the 
realization of the Atman, all is known’. 
And then he goes on to say, ‘If one sees 
the worlds as different from the Self, they 
oust him’.’ It is exactly this idea of 
separation that is the principal cause of 
the present world dissension. As long as 
we see only division in this world between 
East and West, between the Christian 
world and the non-Christian’ world, be- 
tween the Hindu world and the Muslim 
world ; as long as we divide humanity into 
capitalistic and non-capitalistic types; as 
long as we see only this diversity, there 
will be friction, fear, and greediness. The 
Upanisad says, ‘Though we see this differ- 
ence, it does not exist in reality’. Then 
it is we who create this friction. 

To resume our story. Yajfiavalkya de- 
clares. ‘ These worlds, gods, and beings, all 
are the Self; all the scriptures and all 
knowledge have been projected by the Self, 
as from one fire kindled with wet faggot 
diverse kinds of smoke issue. ‘The ocean 
is the goal of all waters, where all waters 
become one. Likewise, we become.one in 
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the Self. There is no more of duality or 
separate individuality when that Self is 
realized’. When YaAjfiavalkya said that 
there should be no consciousness of 
separate individuality, Maitreyl was 
frightened, because she felt that she was 
going to lose her individuality. Then 
Yājñavalkya explained that one becomes 
conscious of individuality only in the realm 
of cuality. One smells another, one hears 
another, one knows another, when there 
is the perception of duality, but to one 
who has realized oneness everything be- 
comes the Self. In that state, when every- 
thing has become one, what should one 
smell and through what? What should 
one see and through what? What should ` 
one hear and through what? What should 
one speak and through what? And how 
shoild one know that through which all 
this is known? Through what should one 
know the knower? This is the highest 
teaching of the Upanisad. This is called 
self-transcendence, and the wise man per- 
haps experiences this in samādhi. All this 
we experience in a measure when we con- 
template art or poetry. 

I believe the spirit of the Upanisads can 
be described in this one sentence! you 
can have the knowledge of the soul’s non- 
duality, divinity, and immortality, and yet 
discharge the daily duties of life. The 
Upanisads do not ‘teach us to run away 
from the world, from the'duties of life. 
All that the Upanisad insists on is always 
to be conscious of the true nature of the 
Spirit, that we are pure Spirit, non-dual 
and eternal, and at the same time do our 
duties which have been determined by our 
past samskara, and ultimately lay down 
the body in the spell of this immortality. 


SELF IS THE LIGHT WITHIN 


The non-duality of the Self has been 
further discussed in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad. There is a discussion between 
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Janaka and Yajfiavalkya. Janaka asked, 
what serves as light to enable man to carry 
on his activities? Yājñavalkya replied 
that it is.the light of the sun. Then 
Janaka asked, when night comes, what 
shines? Y4jfiavalkya said that it is the 
moon. Suppose the moon is set, what 
serves as light? Y4ajfiavalkya replied, fire. 
Suppose the fire is extinguished? Then, 
speech. But suppose all these, the sun, 
moon, fire, and speech stop functioning, 


what serves as light for man? Then. 


Yajfiavalkya said that it is the Self, the 
infinite Purusa, that which is identified 
with the self-effulgent light within the 
heart. While we are sleeping, there is no 
sun, No moon, no fire, and the senses do 
not function, yet in dream we see these 
things, and the senses appear to function. 
Yajflavalkya says that the sleeper carries 
the impression of.the waking state and 
illumines it with the light of the Self. In 
dream, there are no tangible pleasures, 
joys, or delights, yet the soul creates all. 
This is Yajiiavalkya’s point of view. ' 
Thus man moves between the two states, 
waking and dream, creating material 
objects in the waking state and subtle 
objects in the dream state. But when he 
is tired of these two, when he is tired of 
wandering between the waking state and 
the dream state, in other words between 
this world and the other world, he falls 
into deep sleep, and then the picture 
changes. Like a hawk flying and, when 
its wings are tired, seeking its ‘nest for rest, 
‘man, when he is tired of these two states, 
goes to sleep, where there is no more 
dream, no more desire. He forgets all 
duality and realizes that he is the all. 
That is his ‘true condition, beyond desires, 
free from evils, and fearless. What man 
experiences in deep sleep is the merest 
glimpse of the experience of non-duality, 
and this experience is to he cultivated. 
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NON-DUALITY OF REALITY AND 
DIVINITY OF MAN 

The last point I want to make is that 
the science of the Upanisads has been 
summed up in this great statement: ‘ Tat- 
tvam-ast’ (That thou art). The world 
that I perceive implies or refers to a reality 
behind the universe. By ‘That’ we may 
understand a reality which is unlimited, 
as the universe is unlimited, but which js 
hypothetical, although it may be material 
in nature. The word ‘thou’ refers to a 
reality in man. When I say ‘I’, it is not 
the material person or the physical body 
that is meant, it is something spiritual 
behind the body ; and it is not hypotheti- 
cdl, for no one has any doubt about his 


. inner Self. It is directly perceived, but it 


seems to be limited, because the Self in 
me can be limited by other ‘selves’. But 
when we say ‘ That thou art’, then we get 
another conception of reality, unlimited 
like the reality which lies behind ‘ That’, 
the wniverse. And this reality is not 
hypothetical ; it is not of the nature of 
matter, as it is the reality behind all beings. 

When the seers of the Upanisads made 
the statement ‘That thou art’, they really 
referred to a spiritual consciousness, a 
reality which -is unconditioned, unlimited, 
spiritual in nature, and immediately and 
directly perceived. Herein we have the 
declaration of the divinity of the soul, and 
this is the unique message of the Upani- 
sads. We are being told today that man 
is a mere cell in a hive, a mere cog in a 
machine ; individual man has no right to 
bliss or happiness. The Upanisads affirm 
that individual man is unique, he is 
divine. Man is not a mere terrestrial 
being, he is celestial. If we remember the 
divine nature of the soul, -which is the 
spirit of the Upanisads, then all -our 
actions will be endowed with ‘great sig- 
nificance and real meaning. 


The Influence of Buddhism on Indian 
Life and Thought 


SATK4RI MOOKERJEE, M.A., PH.D, 


As is well known, this year the 2500lh anniversary of the 
Buddha’s mahaparinirvana ts being observed all over 
India, and in many places of the world. In this connec- 
lion, the Institute arranged, in May and June, a seiies of 
seven lectures, which sought to bring out the salient 
features of the Buddha’s teaching and its application to 
the modern world. One of the lectures was given by 
Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, formerly Head of the Department 
of Sanskrit at the University of Calcutta, and now Director, 


Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda, Bihar. 


Reproduced 


here is Dr. Mookerjee’s lecture. 


N order to understand the nature and 

significance of the influence of Bud- 

dhism on Indian life and thought, it 
is essential that we should have a definite 
conception both of Buddhism and of its 
historical promulgator, with whose per- 
sonality it is integrally woven. Gautama 
Buddha appeared at a critical period in 
the religious history of India. It is evi- 
dent from the different discourses in the 
Tripitaka that people, including the intel- 
ligentzia, failed to gauge the heights and 
depths of the Buddha’s personality and 
the philosophy of life that he stood for. 
The common people judge extraordinary 
persons by outward behaviour and acts. 
The Buddha himself assesses this estima- 
tion as a superficial character-study. The 
common.-people attribute his greatness to 
the observance of certain rules and prac- 
“tices—that he does not take his meals after 
midday, that he discourages the destruc- 
tion of seeds and live plants, that he does 
not indulge in gossip and frivolous talks, 
and so on. All these are facts, but they 
touch only the fringe of his personality. 
They grievously fail to probe into the 


inner core and depth of the new prophet. 
Even now, our average estimation of the 
Buddha as a man and a seer is not exempt 
from the taint of superficiality. Had the 
Buddha lived in our time, he would have 
expressed the same disapprobation as he 
did in his own days. 


THE DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 


People characterize him as the apostle 
of ahimsa@ (non-injury to life). It is true 
sc far as it goes. But ahırhsã was a com- 
monplace tenet of Indian religion, irre- 
spective of the difference of religious sects 
and communities. The Buddha took this 
up as an ingredient of holy and correct 
life, and in this he was forestalled by the 
Jains, the Ajivikas, the Sarhkhyas, and 
other religious groups. It is unfortunate 
that the modern advocates of ahimsa for- 
get, in their zeal and enthusiasm, that 
even the Vedas were not lagging in their 
emphasis upon the necessity of the observ- 
ance of this cardinal virtue. ‘Ma himsyat 
sarva bhiitani’ is the well-known creed of 
the Vedic religion. It is true that animal 
sacrifice was practised by the adherents 
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of the Vedic religion as a means of gain- 
ing higher and better life in heaven. But 
animal sacrifice was not done or encour- 
aged as an expedient to satisfy greed for 
animal food or malice against brutes. 
The sin of himsa is believed to arise from 
the character of the motive; and if the 
motive be not reprehensible, the act will 
not be morally wrong. 

Moreover, animal sacrifice is also thought 
to be a means of hastening the spiritual 
progress of the animals in the stage of 
evolution. Slaughter of animals outside 
this sphere is condemned. The killing 
of men and animals in war, if necessitated 
by compelling circumstances, is also placed 
outside the scope of hirisa. The Brah- 
manical scriptures, pre-eminently the 
Upanisads, the Mahābhārata, and the 
Gita, are replete with exhortations to 
ahimsd. So ahimsa, though a basic tenet 
of Buddhism, is not its special charac- 
teristic. Jainism would rather excel Bud- 
dhism if ahimsa were to be regarded as 
the sole criterion of ethico-religious supe- 
riority. 

The Buddha took up the cardinal tenet 
of ahimsa as a fundamental creed of Bud- 
dhism, but he gave a rational orientation 
to this ethical concept. In this matter, 
Buddhism and the Bhagavad-Gīiā are at 
one in spirit. The Buddha did not taboo 
war. His attitude was one of neutrality. 
On the other hand, he banned the 
slaughter of horses and elephants, because 
they were necessary sinews of war, and 
war was a necessity for self-protection. 
The Buddha also banned the ordination 
of truant soldiers. His policy was of non- 
interference in State affairs. He did not 
ban the partaking of animal food even 
for the monks, provided that it was not 
prepared for their delectation. This made 
the expansion of Buddhism possible in 
distant climes, where animal food is a 
physical necessity. 
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The Buddha revolutionized the concept 
of ahimsa by his rational approach. He 
‘laid exclusive emphasis upon the purity 
of motive. He always insisted upon the 
necessity of cleansing the mind of baser 
instincts and impulses. Freedom from 
animal passions, such as greed, anger, and 
self-glorification, was made by him the 
foundation of spiritual progress. He did 
‘not attach undue importance to out- 
ward practices even if they appeared to 
have a sinister colour and look. Herein 
lies his fundamental difference in attitude 
and outlook from the Jains and the 
Ajivikas. He did not hesitate to take up 
the principle of righteous living (samya- ` 
gajiva) from the Ajivikas, but he gave a 
deeper meaning to it by emphasizing the 
necessity of righteous determination 
(samyak-sankalpa). We are tempted to 
believe that he had more affinities with 
Brahmanical discipline in this regard than 
with the Jaina and Ajivika creeds. 


LOVE AND COMPASSION 


The Buddha enriched and elevated the 
concept of ahimsa by making it the ex- 
ponent of love and compassion. It be- 
came a positive virtue and not a negative 
attitude. Ahimsd is the outward manifes- 
tation of love (maitvt) and compassion 
(karuna). It is love that emancipates the 
heart. The following words of the Bud- 
dha may be quoted: ‘Just as in the night 
when the dawn is breaking, the morning 
star shines out in radiance and glory, just 
so all the means that can be used as helps 
towards doing right avail not the sixteenth 
part of the emancipation of heart through 
love’ (Itivuttaka). ‘If a villainous bandit 
were to carve you limb from limb with a 
two-handled saw, even then the man that 
should give way to anger would not be 
obeying my teaching. Even then, be it 
your task to preserve your hearts un- 
moved, never to allow an ill word to pass 
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your lips, but always to abide in compas- 
sion and goodwill, with no hate in your 
hearts, enfolding in radiant thoughts of 
love the bandit (who tortures you), and 
proceeding thence to enfold the wholé 
world in your radiant thoughts of love, 
thoughts great, vast, and beyond measure, 
in which there is no hatred or thought of 
harm’ (Majjhima Nikaya, XXI). 

Love and compassion became the key- 
note of the Mahayana school, and herein 
most certainly lies the reason why Bud- 
dhism conquered vast lands and teeming 
millions of the world. But Buddhism is 
noted for its balance and self-possession. 
Love must not degenerate into hysterics 
It must be controlled, so that it may not 
throw out of balance the religious aspir- 
ant. The close affinity of these enno- 
bling thoughts with those of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the Bhdgavata are worthy of 
remark. The Vaisnava ideology of com- 
passion for fellow-beings is a continuation 
of this trend. In our own times, the ideal 
of the Ramakrishna Mission of service of 
mankind, without distinction of race and 
creed and tempered with humility, is per- 
haps a development of this spiritual strain. 

It is futile to speculate on the relation- 
ship of the Brahmanical disciplines and 
Buddhism. It is unthinkable that the two 
sister schools, Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
should live side by side without influenc- 
ing one another. All that is good and 
noble must inspire respect. The Bodhi- 
sattva ideal of utmost self-sacrifice and 
service for the good of others must have 
exercised an influence upon the religious 
thoughts of other schools. We find in 
Prahlada, as depicted in the Bhdgavata, 
the kindred soul of the Bodhisattva who 
would suffer vicariously for the sins of his 
fellow-beings, so that they may attain 
eternal happiness. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF NO-SOUL 


The philosophical basis of this altruistic 
attitude and self-sacrifice in the ethical 
and religious plane was found in the doc- 
trine of no-soul. This doctrine, which is 
the common characteristic of all the differ- 
ent schools of Biddhism, has provoked 
stubborn oppositian from the other schools 
of religion and philosophy. We are, how- 
ever, inclined to think that this profound 
doctrine has been misunderstood, very 
largely because it has been presented nega- 
tively in the Buddhist scriptures, as well 
as the philosophical systems that centred 
round it. 

The Buddha did not find any basis for 
the belief in personal identity, which, 
however, is the root of all conflicts and 
feuds, quarrels and dissensions. It is a 
truism that a person loves himself better 
than others, and a man of superior intel- 
ligence and strength does not hesitate to 
aggrandize his ow1 interests by depriving 
others of their legitimate rights. The ego 
is sharply opposed to the non-ego, and 
separates the individual from the whole 
world. The conflict is therefore natural 
and inevitable. The possessive impulse 
and predatory instincts and activities of the 
animal in man are but the natural con- 
sequences of this egoism. The Buddha 
discovered that the ego is but a phantom 
of ignorance. He analysed the psychical 
make-up of the ego and found it to be a 
conglomerate of several factors which 
have no necessary connection. The ego as 
the central core and unitive principle of 
personality was declared by him, in un- 
ambiguous language, to be an unmitigated 
superstition. It is only a product of ig- 
norance, and becomes the originator of all 
evils in the world, 

The first step in spiritual progress is the 
realization of the unreality of the ego and 


‘the vanity and illogicalities of the posses- 
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sive impulse. It is refreshing to observe 
that the philosophers of other schools of 
thought are not less vocal in their denun- 
ciation of pride and vanity, of the futility 
of possession, power, and position. But 
the denial of a unitive soul is regarded 
as an extreme doctrine, which they believe 
to be opposed to experience and logic 
alike.. But if we make a deeper probe 
into the different theories of soul, we shall 
find that the soul that survives in the 
emancipated state is denuded of egoity. 
The emancipated soul of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools is an entity which is 
divested of egoity and consciousness, with- 
out any chance of their revival. In these 
schools, emancipation means the extinc- 
tion of the personal identity and personal 
life. It is very little different from the 
worst view of Buddhist nirvana as anni- 
hilation of existence. In the Samkhya- 
Yoga school, the self is transcendental con- 
sciousness, which recovers its own glory 
when the egoity is transcended. Person- 
ality is a snare and a delusion, which must 
be demolished if one is to reach spiritual 
perfection. In the Mimamsa system, the 
` soul is supposed to retain its individuality 
even in emancipation. But the philo- 
sophical speculation in the Mimamsa is 
rather a secondary issue. In Sankara’s 
Vedanta, the ego is an ilhusion and a 
product of basal ignorance. The Vedanta 
posits a super-personal infinite Reality 
behind the phenomenal world of plural- 
ity. The phenomenal world has no 
ultimate validity. The ego and the indi- 
viduality have got to be immolated in 
order to reach spiritual perfection and 
escape from the limitations of worldly 
existence. The Buddhist denunciation of 
the soul aims at the demolition of the ego 
and nothing more. We have therefore 
very little reason to be shocked by this 
cardinal [Buddhjst principle, which is 
‘endorsed implicity or explicitly by the 


majority of Indian schools of religion and 
philosophy. — 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY—A POWER 
TO RECKON WITH 


Buddhism developed into a powerful 
religion in India, because it was active in 
every field. It created a rich store of 
mythology in the shape of the Jatakas and 
Avadanas for the edification of the masses. 
In art, architecture, and sculpture, it pro- 
duced works of wonderful beauty and 
aesthetic appeal. For the intelligentzia, it 
produced a powerful logic and equally 
powerful systems of philosophy. It en- 
hanced its prestige by adopting Sanskrit 
as its medium. The Brahmanas had 
ignored Pali Buddhism, because they did 
not think it to be a rival. But from the 
days of Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, and 
their followers, Buddhism became a power 
to reckon with. The Brahmanical sys- 
tems were perturbed by the criticism of 
the Buddhists, and they had to take up a 


' defensive attitude and meet the Buddhist 


challenge. They refuted the Buddhist 
views and theories, and this again evoked 
a return from the opposite camp. 

From the first or the second century of 
the Christian era_down to the eleventh 
century, Indian philosophy is preoccupied 
with Buddhist thought. Siinyavada is 
criticized in the Nyaya-Sittra. Uddyota- 
kara wrote his Nyaya-varttika in order to 
confute the charges of Dinnaga and Vasu- 
bandhu. Uddyotakara’s answers were 
shown to be inadequate by Dharmakiti 
and later Buddhist philosophers. Kuma- 
rila was a strenuous fighter against the 
Buddhists. But he had a powerful oppo- 
nent in Dharmakirti. Dharmakirti was a 
giant, and even his bitter opponents, the 
Brahmanical philosophers, paid a compli- 
ment to his intellectual powers. The 
growth of Indian philosophy, down to the 
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beginning of the twelfth century, was 
mainly due to the Buddhist philosophers, 
who were powerful critics of the Brah- 
manical tenets. i 

In logic, the school of Dinnaga and 
Dharmakirti came to occupy a position of 
acknowledged supremacy. The Brahman- 
ical writers on logic had to adopt the 
terminology of the Buddhists. Even the 
writers on poetics and other subjects fol- 
lowed the norm and borrowed the termi- 
nology of the Buddhist logicians. In short, 
Buddhist logic had the same unrivalled 


supremacy as Navya-Nyaya came to occupy’ 


from the thirteenth century. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that the Mithila and 
Bengal schools of logicians dominated the 
field after the disappearance of the Bud- 
dhists. But we miss the vigorous home 
thrusts and intellectual sallies in the later 
logical developments, which became more 
and more formal and ultimately meaning- 
less to the uninitiated mind. The two 
schools, Brahmanical and Buddhist, grew 
and developed pari passu. 

The disappearance of the Buddhist 
schools of logic and philosophy has been 
a distinct loss to India and the world, 
because the intellectual development of 
India did not keep up the tempo which 
it reached in the course of the encoun- 
ters between Buddhist and Brahmanical 
thinkers. The Buddhist monasteries were 
being constantly enriched and strengthen- 
ed by the accession of the intellectuals 
from the orthodox fold, and this came 
to an end after the Buddhist monasteries 
were destroyed by the foreign invaders of 
India. 


BUDDHISM AND VEDANTA 


The Buddha declined to enter into any 
discussion on the ontological character of 
nirvana When questioned whether the 
enlightened one survived nirvana or not, 
he simply parried the question by his re- 
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mark that the subject-matter was not fit 
for a logical discourse (avyakarantya). 
One has to reach <hat state in order to 
understand it. It will not be far from 
truth if we believe that nirvana is a state 
in which the persenality is not, and the 
egoity is transcenied and extinguished. 
It is definitely avowed that all limitations 
are extinguished in <his supreme condition. 

The word ‘nirvana’ has a negative con- 
notation, and thzt has given rise to 
wide divergence oł opinion even among 
the followers of the Buddha. It is ex- 
cusable if rival scæools have found in it 
matter to attack Buddhism. Sankara- 
carya has dubbed <he Buddhist a nihilist 
(vaindsika). ‘There are also texts in the 
Buddhist scriptures which easily lend them- 
selves to this negat-ve interpretation. “The 
saint goes out just 1s the light of the lamp, 
when the oil is exhausted.’ The oil of 
life, i.e of individual existence, is fur- 
nished by craving and passions, which 
have their root in ignorance. When 
ignorance with its satellites disappears, life 
also disappears. It is apparent that the 
individual is loosezed from all the factors 
which give him a cistinctive and definitive 
personality. Ther: is little room for 
doubt that individuality is extinguished 
In nirvana. 

Nirvana is thu. an impersonal state. 
Though the empaasis is pronouncedly 
laid upon the negative aspect and upon 
the extinction of saffering and unfreedom, 
it is not definitel~ beyond the range of 
doubt whether nimana is a negation and 
a blank or a positive state. In the 
famous Uddna, homvever, the Blessed One 
declares, “There is an unborn, unexistent, 
unmade, and unc=mpounded, and there- 
fore there is delixerance from the born, 
existent, made, aml compounded’. Here 
is a definite refererce to the transcendental 
behind the phetomenal order. ‘This 
transcendental state may not be different 
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in kind from 
Upanisads, 


the Brahman of the 


GAUDAPADA VIS-A-VIS BUDDHISM 


The fourth chapter of the Mandikya- 
kāikā of Gaudapada has exercised the 
minds of Indologists from the first decade 
of the twentieth century, because of the 
terminology he has employed and the 
doctrines he has preached, which are 
pronouncedly Buddhistic in form and 
content. He offers salutation to the 
Enlightened One, the foremost of men, 
whose knowledge, infinite like space, 
embraces the order of phenomena, equally 
infinite. In one word, he salutes the 
omniscient Being. The orthodox com- 
mentators quite naturally equate this 
Being with God or His incarnation. They 
could not bring themselves to believe that 
this omniscient Being, to whom Gauda- 
pada, one of the greatest exponents of the 
Vedanta philosophy, pays homage, could 
be the Buddha. 

Recently, a modern scholar has written 
a commentary, both in English and San- 
skrit, in order to prove that Gaudapada 
has adopted the terminology of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures and advocated the Bud- 
dhist theory. This thesis has provoked 
spirited criticism. From my study of the 
Mandukya-karikad, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the data and premises of this 
scholar are correct, but his conclusion is 
wide of the mark. Gaudapada was a 
Vedantin, and he believed that the phi- 
losophy of the Buddha was identical with 
the Vedanta of the monistic school. He 
offers his salutation to the Buddha, and 
there is no incongruity in it. He partic- 
ularly appeals to the Buddhists to adopt 
his interpretation of the Buddha’s doc- 
trine, which is in perfect harmony with 
the Upanisadic truth. 

Gaudapada believes in impersonal 
Brahman, the absolute Spirit, and he 


seeks to establish that the Buddha also 
advocated this doctrine. He reconciles 
the characteristic doctrines of the Buddha, 
repudiating the two extremes of nihilism 
(Ucchedavada) and eternalism (SaSvata- 
vada), with the central position of the 
Vedanta. Nothing is eternal in the phe- 
nomenal world, inclusive of the ego, and 
extinction is not the ultimate destiny. 
The impersonal Absolute is the only 
reality, and in nirvana one loses one’s self- 
identity in it. Individuality is a by-pro- 
duct of nescience and, accordingly, it is 
surrendered in the ultimate stage. 
Unfortunately, Gaudapada did not suc- 
ceed in winning over the Buddhist Church 
to his faith. But in Mahayana, the con- 
cepts of tathata and dharmakaya have very 
little in their content to distinguish them 
from the Upanisadic Brahman. It would 
have been a grand achievement in hunian 
thought if Gaudapada’s mission were suc- 
cessful. The positive side of nirvana has 
been too much subordinated to the nega- 
tive emphasis in Buddhist scriptures, The 
fusion of Buddhism with the Vedanta is 
still a desideratum. Both the adherents 
of the Vedanta and the followers of the 
Buddha must transcend the parochial 
outlook and muster up the courage to 
accomplish the supreme objective of 
logical thought. The Vedanta stands in 
need of the Buddhist ethics, and the 
latter requires the sanction of the Vedanta. 
The ideal of universal love and friend- 
ship and the utmost self-sacrifice of the 
Bodhisattva can have a satisfactory and 
all-round philosophical explanation, if 
oneness of Being is realized in all crea- 
tures. The Vedantic monism will remain 
barren until it finds expression in uni- 
versal service and sacrifice, which is ad- 
vocated by the Bodhisattva cult. The 
super-personal must receive the proper 
emphasis in Buddhism in order to vin- 
dicate the altruism of the Bodhisattva, 
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which has made Buddhism a world reli- 
gion. Buddhism was not a negative move- 
ment, in spite of the fact that the Buddha 
did not emphasize the positive side of it 
to the extent of our expectation and 
desire. It is a logical desideratum that 
the Vedanta and Buddhism should be 
united in spiritual wedlock. 


BUDDHISM WAS NOT HOSTILE 
TO HINDUISM 


The spirit of antipathy to the Vedas, 
which are the beginning of the national 
religion of India, should be mellowed 
into an attitude of understanding and 
sympathy. The social conventions and 
the laws of the State, which originate 
from the Vedic tradition, need not inspire 
a hostile attitude. In India, the lay com- 
munity did not infringe the laws of the 
Vedic religion in their family and social 
life and relations. So far as such vital 
social functions as birth, marriage, etc. 
are concerned, the Buddhist monk cannot 
participate in the ceremonial observances. 
A monk will never serve as a priest. Even 
in the present day, in Thailand, it is the 
Brahmana priest who unites the couple 
in marriage by performing the ceremonial 
rites. In India, such was also the cus- 
tom. These facts are worthy of being 
borne in mind, in order to dispel the 
illusion that Buddhism was a rival reli- 
gion like Christianity or Mohammedan- 
ism. 

The position of Buddhism vis-a-vis the 
laity in India in the past is comparable 
to that of the Ramakrishna Mission 
in the present day. The Mission has no 
programme of social reform. People of 
all castes and stations in life pay their 
homage to Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda and the Order of monks, 
though there is no caste restriction in the 
Order. A Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, 
Sudra, in fact, a Hindu of any caste, may 
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be a devout and sincere follower and 
worshipper of Sri Ramakrishna, but his 
religious faith does not interfere with his 
social position. I =m inclined to believe 
that this was the case in the past so far 
as the influence cf Buddhism was con- 
cerned. 

A Brahmana cou_d be a lay worshipper 
of the Buddha without forfeiting his social 
status. Ramacandra Kavibharati, a Brah- 
mana of North Bengal, went to Ceylon 
in the time of Para=ramabahu and studied 
the Buddhist scriptures. He became a lay 
Buddhist and worsxipped the Buddha as 
the only God. But be styles himself a 
Brahmana by caste Durveka Misra, evi- 
dently a Brahman: and layman, salutes 
the Buddha in preference to other gods. 
If Buddhism is to re-establish itself as a 
religion of the lay community, it ought 
not to fritter away its energies in the 
prosecution of a sccial programme. Bud- 
dhism was not host le to Hinduism, which 
is a latter-day term, and has a comprehen- 
sive connotation. It is not therefore a 
matter of surprise -hat the Buddha came 
to be worshipped as an incarnation of 
God by the followes of the Brahmanical 
faith. 


BUDDHISM IS AN EXPANSION OF THE 
BRAHMANICAL RELIGION 


As has been remurked in the foregoing 
paragraph, BuddhEm was a part and 
parcel of the religious life of India. From 
epigraphical record.. it is found that the 
Guptas, who were devotees of Visnu 
and called themselves ‘parama-bhagavata’, 
were not lukewarm in their patronage of 
the Buddhist Order and monasteries. 
Harsavardhana is st-led in his inscriptions 
as a ‘parama-maheScara’, a devotee of Siva, 
and his elder brother Rajyavardhana is 
again called a “parc-na-saugala’, a devotee 
of the Buddha. The Palas were ‘saugatas’. 
It is thus evident ihat profession of the 
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Buddhist faith was more or less a per- 
sonal and family affair, and did not in- 
volve any alteration in social status. 

But Buddhism became a full-fledged 
missionary religion from the time of 
Asoka, if not earlier. Asoka organized 
missionary activities, and Buddhist monks 
and teachers of the new gospel went to 
foreign lands and converted the people 


to the new faith. Buddhism became an, 


international religion, and in this forward 
movement, it stole a march on Brah- 
manism. Brahmanism could not become 
a proselytizing religion. It could not give 
access to a foreigner into-its social organi- 
zation. It was determined and governed 
principally by birth and heredity. Its 
expansion outside the frontiers of India 
was only possible by migration or_ colo- 
nization. But Buddhism became the faith 
of the world. Teeming millions of the 
different races and nations of Asia em- 
braced this faith, and thus became the 
spiritual kith and kin of the Hindus in 
India. 

Though the Vedanta is a universal 
philosophy and Hindu thought has been 
informed and leavened by the Vedanta, 
popular Hinduism, which is only a lineal 
descendant of Brahmanism, could not 
become a universal religion in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. Of course, there 
have been accessions of foreigners to the 
Hindu community, but this has been 
possible by group organizations and slow 
and silent adaptation of the new comers. 
It was not done, by any straightforward, 
above-board, and public acclamation. 

Buddhism thus served as a complement 
to the Brahmanical religion. In the widest 
sense of the term, Buddhism is an ‘ex- 
pansion of Hinduism. It ennobled and 
elevated the people of Asia. It tamed 


the animal passions and softened the. 


ferocity of the uncivilized and uncultured 
races. In the eleventh century, Buddhism 
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was supplanted by Islam in the countries 
from Afghanistan to the border of China, 
when the Sangha was destroyed by the 
invaders. In India, the submerged masses, 
who were not properly Hinduized by 
the Brahmanas, found refuge in the 
Buddhist faith and constituted thé lay 
community of. Buddhism, in the strict 
sense of the term. But on the impact 
of Islam after the conquest of India by 
the Turks, whose forefathers, however, 
professed Buddhism, but who became 
zealous propagators of the new faith, the 
submerged strata of India ‘provided the 
field for facile conversion, since they were 
deprived of the guidance of the Order of 
monks. They were taught to hate their 
ancestral religion and also the followers 
of the Brahmanical faith, who were not 
very kind to them in the past. 


VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM ARE ONE 
IN SPIRIT AND CONTENT 


But Buddhism still survives in full 
vigour in the countries which escaped 
the onslaughts of Islam, and later of 
Christianity. But Islam got the bettcr of 
Christianity by ruthless destruction of the 


Monasteries and the Buddhist Sangha, 


without which Buddhism could not live. 
It was the Sangha which was the custodian 
of the Buddhist creed, and when the 
Sangha was destroyed in India, outside 
conversion took place on a mass scale. 
It- must be admitted that Buddhism 
has enlightened and humanized the peo- 
ples of Asia who have adopted this creed. 
Of course, the adherents of Hinduism 
may not have found in the Buddhist scrip- 


tures the requisite inspiration for meeting 


violence and cruelty with equivalent 
modes of resistance, and this may have 
been the reason that Buddhism was super- 
seded. But as a humanizing and civiliz- 
ing force, it has few rivals. It is a pity 
that Buddhism could not withstand the 
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ferocious onslaughts of foreign invaders, 
who took particular delight in annihilat- 
ing the Buddhist monks and destroying 
the Buddhist monasteries. Alberuni men- 
tions that the Muslims destroyed the 
teligion of the Shamanites (Buddhist 
Sramanas), and he conjectures that the 
Hindus hated the Muslims for the des- 
truction of the Shamanites 
after all, their kith and kin. 

The influence of Buddhism on the 
Ramakrishna Order is not capable of 
being repudiated. The organization of 
the monastic Order is more or less on the 
model of the old Buddhist monasteries. 
Swami Vivekananda made a special study 
of the Pali Tripitaka, and was a great 


who were, 
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admirer of the Bucdha. The missionary 
spirit of the Order is reminiscent of the 
old Buddhist evangelism of India. The 
Ramakrishna Order preaches the philos- 
ophy and religion of the Vedanta, and, 
in this activity, it sems to follow in the 
footsteps of the old Buddhist missionaries. 
It is rescuing the Vedanta from the in- 
accessible recesses cf temples and caves, 
and has the courage to make it available 
to the whole world. The Vedanta and 
Buddhism, on its E:ghest plane, have so 
much in common. It will fulfil the des- 
tiny of India and its obligations to the 
world, if this philo ophy of the Vedanta 
is shown to be ideatical with Buddhism 
in spirit and conten. 


Fixed in their pet beliefs, these divers wranglers brawl— 
‘Hold this, and truth is yours’ ; ‘Reject it, and you're lo.t’ 


Thus they contend, and dub opponents ‘dolts’ and ‘fools. 
Which of the lot is right, when all as experts pose? 


The Lord: 


Well, if dissent denotes a ‘fool’ and stupid ‘dolt’, 
Then all are fools and dolts, since each has his own view 


Or, if each rival creed proves lore and brains and wit, 
No ‘dolts’ exist, since all alike are on a par. 


I count not that as true which those affirm, who call each other ‘fools’. 
They call each other so, because each deems his own view ‘truth’, 


—Quoted by E. A. Burtt, The Teachings of the Compassonate Buddha, p. 37. 
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HAT I have to say about the cur- 
WV rent need for inter-religious under- 

standing is optimistic. As I travel 
over the world, I hear so much that is 
pessimistic that it is almost stylish these 
days to be a prophet of doom. There 
are individuals and groups scattered about 
who have complete confidence that the 
destruction of the world is imminent, and 
that some irresistible force is driving us 
into a complex destiny from which we 
cannot untangle ourselves. 

One day, while riding in the subway, 
I overheard this conversation: 

“How are things with you?’ 

‘Terrible’, was the reply. 

‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘and they will get 

worse.’ 

“Why?’ 

“They always do.’ 

Now, I wish I had the courage to have 
said to these two men, ‘How about trying 
a changed mental attitude? How about 
starting every day with a will to believe 
that things always get better?’ 


JHE STORY OF TWO HILLS 
AND A VALLEY 
Since coming to India nearly three 
months ago, I have been thinking of a 
story. It came to me whenever I felt the 


spirit of Indian friendliness and wherever 
I had the warmth of her hospitality. I 
thought of it when talking with philos- 
ophers and teachers, when visiting the 
temples of men of many faiths, and when 
I listened to the reading of the Gita and 
other holy books. 

The story has to do with two hills and 
a valley. On one of the hills, a devout 
Hindu had his shrine; on the other, a 
devout Christian had his altar. The val- 
ley was the place where the world was 
divided and where men had never learned 
the secret of understanding through faith. 

Every morning and evening the Hindu 
chanted his mantras and performed his 
puja. Across the valley on his hill, the 
Christian read his Bible, said his prayers, 
and sang his hymns. 

Often, as the days went by, the Hindu 
would sit and listen to the Christian as 
he worshipped ; and the Christian would 
also sit and listen while the Hindu did 
his pūjā. 

Soon the Hindu was saying to himself, 
‘My neighbour on the far-away hill has 
surely found something rich and meaning- 
ful in his religion. I can hear it in his 
voice and read it in his spirit’. 

And the Christian was saying to him- 
self, ‘Surely my friend who worships on 
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yonder hill has found something that has 
touched his heart. I hear it in his 
prayers and feel it in his words’. 

Weeks passed, and one night the Chris- 
tian could not sleep. He kept saying to 
himself, ‘I must go over to my neighbour 
whom I have never seen and talk with 
him’. And over on his hill the Hindu 
could not sleep either. He was saying 
to himself, ‘I must go over to my neigh- 
bour whose songs and prayers have come 
to me’. 

So each man girded himself and, in the 
light of the stars, started for the other 
man’s shrine. When they reached the 
bottom of the valley, each said to the 
other, ‘Brother, why do you come to me?’ 

The Christian said, ‘Show me your 
God.” i 

And the Hindu escorted him up the 
hill. In the light of a candle, he showed 
the Christian his place of worship. He 
showed him a statue of Krsna, Krsna with 
the flute. The Hindu said; ‘This is one 
of the symbols of my faith. God Krsna 
is my refuge and “my strength. I am 
the flute in His hands, and His breath 
gives me life’. Then the Hindu and the 
Christian knelt together in the silence. 
Afterwards the Hindu said, ‘Show me your 
God’. 

The Christian escorted him up to his 
altar. In the candlelight, he showed the 
Hindu a Book and a Cross. And the 
Christian said, “This Book is my Book of 
Life, a rule for my faith and conduct. 
The Cross is the symbol of my Saviour 
who has shown me the path of salvation’. 
Then they knelt down together. ` = 

A great bond bound them together as 
they worshipped. It had nothing to do 
with conversions or with missions or with 
institutionalized faith. It was simply the 
intermingling of kindred souls who knew 
that God had made them both in His 
image. oo i 


lines of communicztion are down. 
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But this was not enough. They knew 
that there was work to be done. They 
rose to their feet ani, clasping their hands 
together, walked dcwn into the valley— 
into the valley where the world was 
divided and where nen had never learned 
the secret of undersanding through faith. 

That was the stcry that came to me. 
In a very real sense, it is more than a 
story. It is a first-rand report on what 
has happened to me and many spiritually 
minded Hindus whcm I have met in this 
country. I have been shown the objects 
of their worship amd the inspiration of 
their faith, and I :eel as though I had 
been able to share with them some of 
mine ; and each corviction has proceeded 
from a transcenden. and divine assump- 
tion of essential rea ity. 


THE TASK BEFORE THE WORLD 


Now, of course, there is no use denying 
the fact that the world is a series of divid- 
ed: worlds. East is divided from West. 
Korea is divided ncrth and south. The 
Holy Land is dividec. Pakistan is divided 
from India. There are political curtains, 
economic curtains, ard ideological curtains. 
At the first glance, i: seems as though the 
On 
the surface, it appea~s as though men had 
completely lost the vill to believe in their 


fellow-men. That looks like a dark 
picture. 
I can paint an ever darker one. While 


-eligion is imploring us to get together, 
religion itself is d-vided. Protestant is 
divided from Catholic. Roman Catholic 
is divided from Eastern Catholic. Muslim 
and Jew are divided Christian and non- 
Christian, fundamenzalist and modernist 
are marshalled into separate and” antago- 
nistic camps. Each theologian seems to 
be sitting under his >wn Bo-tree, refusing 
to visit his neighbour who sits under 
another tree. And all the while, each 
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seems to be broadcasting over his own 
private station, saying, We must learn to 
live together or no one will live’. 

I am an optimist! ‘I believe that all 
this old world needs, in order to transmute 
distrust and prejudice into trust and 
faith, is the alchemy of spiritual under- 
standing. I believe the world was never 
quite so near this goal or so ready for it 
as‘it is today. : 

In the midst of talk of world destruc- 
tion, there is also talk of world renais- 
sance. The times are fluid. We feel that 
now, in this special awesome period of 
world history, we are nearer than: ever to 
an age of reason and peace. We are walk- 
ing, as it were, along the narrow razor- 
edge between chaos and a new era of God- 
discovery. We seem to feel it within our 
power, now as never before, to lead our- 
selves from darkness to light, from hatred 
to understanding, and from fear to fellow- 
ship. 

Every thinking man feels this. He feels 
that now is the appointed time, the day 
of decision. Perhaps there has never 
been an hour quite like this when, within 
man’s reach, a new and better world is 
waiting ; when, within man’s vision, the 
Kingdom of God takes on a blueprint of 
reality. Modern man stands, breathless 
and awed, overpowered by the challenge 
of what he and his world might be. He 
knows he has found the way, and there is 
a good chance that he will find the will 
to walk in it. 


THE SPIRIT OF CO-EXISTENCE AT WORK 


‘There are curtains, but there is no iron 
curtain. This I discovered for myself two 
years ago when, on the day before Christ- 
mas, one’of the most precious and sacred 
days in the Christian liturgical year, Mrs. 
Bach and I went from West Berlin to the 
Russian sector. Lo and behold, the train 
went right through! Mr. Churchill had 


For example, 


-so dramatized the concept of an iron cur- 
‘tain that I was amazed to find that our 


trair did not smash into one! 

I found, in East Berlin, only people. 
Poor people, to be sure, sad people, un- 
remembered people at this Christmas 
period, but people—God’s people—people 


‘who bore in their hearts the imprint of 


the Divine and who were made of one 
blood along with every other people any- 
where else in the world. What is the line 
of communication needed between east 
and west?’ The line of faith. Very well, 
Russia, yours is a secularized religion, in 
which God is history and in which the 
spirit of God is in the proletariat. So, 
let us understand each other. Let us mect 
together and exchange points of view about 
what we believe and why we believe it 
Then, in a spirit of trust and honesty, let 
us work together and live together in a 
co-existence that gives every honest man 
his chance to live. 

Can these many divided worlds be 
brought together? J am an optimist. My 
church history and my history of western 
civilization tell me of the years when it 
was considered inconceivable that men of 
varying ideologies could ever live together. 
there was a time when 
Catholics and Protestants were butchering 
each other. The cruelties and tortures to 
which they subjected each other are too 
macabre to describe. The Thirty Years 
War (a.D. 1618-48) was a ‘holy war’ and 
one of the bloodiest of all wars of all 
times. Anyone who would have suggested 
that Catholics and Protestants could 
inhabit the same world would have been 
stoned as a false prophet. 

“Come to America. Look around her 
cities. You will see Catholic churches and 
Protestant churches side by side, their 
spires reaching upward towards God’s ever- 
lasting sky. Are the wounds completely 
healed? No. Is there full accord or co- 
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operation? No, Has the Christian eres 


been breached? Not yet. But the fact% 
that Protestants and Catholics are nearer; 


now than ever before is no Utopian . 


fantasy. It is something real and vital. 
And why is this so? Because there are 
Protestants who understand what Catholi- 
cism teaches and believes, and there arc’ 


Catholics who understand what Protes- . 


tantism teaches and believes; each is suffi- 
ciently Christian to demonstrate a sense 
of religious give-and-take. Each has 
discovered the eternal element in the other, 
and each recognizes the quest as the most 
basic ethic in life. 


‘EXPECT AND RESPECT DIFFERENCES” 


You must come with me for just a 
moment and visit the university in America 
where I teach—when I teach. Here, at 
the very heart of the State University of 
Iowa, you will find a School of Religion. 
It is an integrated part of this university 
academically, socially, and spiritually. It 
is not a theological seminary. It is not a. 
denominational school. It is America’s 
foremost achievement in inter-religious 
understanding on the academic level. 

At our School of Religion, you will find 
a Catholic priest teaching courses in the 
Catholic faith, a Jewish professor teaching 
courses in Judaism, and a Protestant teach- 
ing courses in Protestantism. You will 
find another professor giving brackets of 
time to Hindus, Muslims. Christian Scien- 
tists, Mormons, Adventists, and any and 
all other expressions of religions, large or 
small. 

This School of Religion has been doing 
its work for sixteen years, and the thou- 
sands of students who take its courses are 
_ men and women of a new world: the 
world of inter-religious understanding, 
whose landscape is not cold tolerance, but 
sympathetic appreciation of the other 
person's religious quest. 
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We have a mctto at our School of 
Religion. We say we ‘expect and respect 
differences’. I carr~ this somewhat further, 
I say that all roacs that lead to God are 
good. I believe mat religion like truth 
is a circle, and that all our institutionalized 
expressions of faith are arcs in this circle 
of truth. 

The historian Toynbee said, ‘I grew up 
with the teaching that my ancestral reli- 
gion was the one and only true faith. I 
have gone through life and now realize 
that this is true—for me’. But it recog- 
nizes that there are other people who have 
four.d their ancestzal faith satisfying and 
true—for them. 


REI IGIONS ARE MOT CONTRADICTORY, 
BUT SUPPLEMENTARY 


Every religion pats a responsibility and 
a compunction o1 its devotees. Every 
living religion bears within itself the 
essence of truth ard divine revelation. I 
tell my students: ‘If you are a Catholic, 
be the best Catholic you can be. If you 
are a Protestant, xe the best Protestant. 
If you are born a Hindu, a Buddhist, a 
Jain, a Parsee, a Muslim, or whatever you 
may be, be the best according to the living 
ideal of your faith. And stay in this faith, 
until and unless ycu find another religion 
which contains, fcr you, a greater truth 
and a truer way bf self-realization. But 
have a sense of semsitivity for all faiths.’ 

Tne person who <eels he has a monopoly 
of God’s truth is doing his faith a dis- 
service. The totality of religions is found in 
the variety of relig ous expressions, When 
we learn this fac, we shall also have 
learned something about getting along as 
a family of nation. For just as God ex- 
presses Himself in mrultitudinous ways in 
nature and in relgion, so He expresses 
Himself in multitidinous ways through 
races, cultures, anc nations. No country 
has all the knowlecge, all the wealth, and 
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all the beauty. Each has some of it, and 
each has different aspects of it. It is that 
way also with individuals, and it is that 
way with nations. It is that way with 
religion, 

The question whether one religion is 
higher or lower than another is unanswer- 
able. My religion is best for me, and 
your religion may be best for you, but the 
more I close myself in the shell of my 
religion and refuse to consider what you 
have found, the more narrow and more 
bigoted my religion becomes. And that 
is also true of you. 

But why should I be telling you this? 
I suppose it is because at this point I feel 
so near to Swami Vivekananda. In one 
of his lectures, he said: ‘Every religion 


has a soul behind it, and that soul may 


differ from the soul of another religion ; 
but are they contradictory? Do they con- 
tradict or supplement each other? That 
is the question. I took up the question 
when I was quite a boy, and have been 
studying it all my life.’ 

That is what I have been doing. That 
is what I have been writing about and 
thinking about and working for. And 
that is why, I suppose, I so often leave 
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from truth to truth, from lesser truth to 
higher truth, 

“My idea therefore is that all these reli- 
gions are different forces in the economy 
of God, working for the good of mankind. 
Not one can be killed. Just as you cannot 
kill any force in nature, so you cannot 
kill any of these spiritual forces.’ 


THE GOSPEL OF UNITY 


It is for this very reason that there is 
such a tremendous current need for inter- 
religious understanding. The world is on 
the march. The world is progressing. 
Men are going from truth to truth and 
from life to a more vital life. New nations 
are in the making. New ideologies are 
being formed. We are in a day of reli- 
gious renaissance. Let us mingle with 
people of other faiths and exchange our 
spiritual discoveries as never before. I is 
with religion as with people: true 
acquaintance is fatal to prejudice. 

Oliver’ Wendell Holmes once said that 
ten minutes conversation with anyone is 
„enough to give you an arc whereby you 
“could measure the full circle of his being. 


‚Ten minutes with a man of deep spiritual 


faith is enough to give you a measure of 


my hill and my altar and walk into the,~the full impact of the faith he represents. 


valley to meet other people who have also 
left their altars and their shrines and are 
walking in the valley, where the world is 
divided and where men have not yet 
learned the secret of inter-religious under- 
standing. 

Swami Vivekananda went on to say: ‘I 
believe that religions are not contradic- 
tory; they are supplementary. Each reli- 
gion, as it were, takes up one part of the 
great universal ‘truth, and spends its whole 
force in -embodying and typifying that 
part of the great truth. It is therefore 
addition, not exclusion. That is the idea. 
This is the march of humanity. Man 
never progresses from error to truth, but 


I have been saying this for a long time: 
The true basis of understanding is spirit- 
ual. We are what we believe. We be- 
come like that which we worship. The 
life we live in the spirit is our true life. 
Our surface actions are but the tides 
moved by the consciousness within. Let 
us get together on the mutuality of the 
quest. The search is the motive force of 
love. 

Recently Life magazine said the same 
thing in a better way. It elevated it to a 
concept that included all nations. It said: 
‘As long as the world’s varying religions 
were confined to their own culture, few 
people were interested in the beliefs of 
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other people. 
oriental beliefs seemed quaint and bizarre ; 
to the Asiatic, western religion, seemed 
intellectually crude. But, today, there are 
no longer any remote nations. Today the 
countries which follow ancient religions 
are resurgent and ambitious. In order for 
us to understand each other, it is necessary 
to know what we believe. Not that reli- 
gion teaches us everything about a nation’s 
behaviour ; but, as the mother of morals 
and the arbiter of justice, it has always 
been a valid criterion for the conduct of 
men.’ 

This gospel of unity (not uniformity) 
through faith is a late comer into the arena 
of religion. The ancient prophets never 
gave us a clear-cut international ethic or 
hinted that it was in man’s power to 
create a world of transcendent under- 
standing within the historical process of 
time. They always left the millennium to 
God’s good time and will. The prophets 
were more concerned with precepts and 
examples for individuals than for govern- 
ments, and that, no doubt, is why they 
were prophets. i 

It is, perhaps, questionable whether we 
should presume to create a better world, 
an integrated world, when we have not 
yet succeeded in creating a perfect and 
completely integrated individual. But I 
feel that, as we find our common bases of 
faith, we become more perfect and more 
integrated. We must do this without 
pretension, without putting ourselves in a 
pseudo-theocratic light, and without feel- 
ing that our salvation is bound up with 
the ‘salvation of the world’. We must do 
this simply by a recognition of God’s love 
and expression to all men everywhere in 
the world, and must make it one factor 
in the total mechanism which moves 
towards a deeper sense of brotherhood 
within the family of nations. 


To. the western mind,- 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN AMERICA 
ANI INDIA | 


America and Irdia represent a fairly 
gooc case in this connection. Heaven 
knows we have our misunderstandings and 
our misconceptions economically, sociol- 
ogically, traditionaly, politically, and in 
every other way. Often America’s philan- 
thropy has been misconstrued by India ; 
often India’s motives have been misinter- 
preted by America. Perhaps philanthropy 
must always be misconstrued where nations 
are concerned, and perhaps motives must 
always be scrutinized with suspicion. But 
when we view eaca other from our hills 
of faith, we begin ʻo find a common basis 
of understanding. 

There is a striking parallelism between 
the Preamble of thə Constitution of India 
and America’s cherished Bill of Rights. 
People in both countries hold a guarantee 
entitling them to profess, practise, and 
propagate their faitn according to freedom 
of conscience and :he deepest dictates of 
their hearts. 

Secondly, India znd America present a 
rich and startling variety of religions and 
cultures. It would be difficult to find two 
other nations more alike in this respect. 
It has often been szid that America is the 
land of churches, ¿nd India the land of 
temples. In America, eighty-five per cent 
of the people are Christians. In India, 
eighty-five per cert of the people are 
Hincus. Here, then, we have two large 
and influential spiricual systems, each guid- 
ing the thought axd, to a large degree, 
the destiny of its adherents. Each permits 
a generous multipl city of groups within 
groups, and each feels the interplay of its 
philosophical conc:pts upon its social 
structure. 

The fertile spiritual soil of India has 
given rise to such religions as Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Sikhism. The equally fertile 
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soil of America has inspired such religions ., 


as Mormonism, Adventism, Christian 
Science, and others. At this point, too, 
America and India can understand each 
other through their living faiths. 


A UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


In each country, we find a gap between 
the theoretical expression of religion and 
the practice of religion in daily life. But 
the average Christian, like the average 
Hindu, knows that faith requires eternal 
vigilance and constant re-dedication. It 
also requires prayer, together with the 
power that contemplative prayer generates. 
And the prayer I wish we would pray 
more often goes something like this: 
‘Almighty God, help us with heart and 
mind to build the church universal, where 
there is place for all ancient wisdom and 
all modern thought; which finds in all 
prophecies a harmony, in all scriptures a 
unity, and in all life a reflection of Thy 
will; which rejects all that separates and 
divides, and respects all that leads to 
brotherhood and peace ; which believes in 
freedom in the search for truth, love in 
the administration of justice, and indi- 
vidual discipline in the social order ; which 


shall make of all sects, classes, nations, ` 


and races one fellowship ; and in which 


Persons following different paths, 
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the spirit of man shall be united with 
Thy spirit. - Towards this ideal, O God, 
give us the vision and courage to earnestly 
strive.’ 

In the light of such unanimity of the 
spirit, we can at least create an atmosphere 
in which our differences can be dispas- 
sionately discussed, understood, and often- 
times resolved. This is the purpose of 
understanding through faith. Its purpose 
is not to solve the problems that beset 
mankind, most of which are political and 
economic, but rather to develop an atmos- 
phere in which there may be a meeting 
of minds. The understanding I am talk- 
ing about is not a substitute for the 
mechanisms which must establish social 
justice, a family of nations, or which-may 
bring about peace in our time. It is, 
rather, the first and elementary basis for 
setting the stage upon which these goals 
may be achieved. And that is why it is 
necessary, once in a while, for us to lcave 
our altars and our shrines and kneel with 
other men at other shrines and altars. 
Then, having found ourselves more com- 
pletelyʻin this totality of God’s expression, 
let us start to work together in the valley 
of divided worlds, where men have never 
learned the secret of understanding 
through faith, 


straight or crooked, according as they 


consider that this path is best or that one is proper, due to the difference in 
temperaments, reach Thee alone, just as rivers enter the ocean. 


—Puspadanta, Sivamahimnah-stotra, 7. 


Institute News 


N the 24th October, a public meeting 

was held at the Institute to observe 

United Nations Day. It was address- 
ed by Dr. Akshoy Kumar Ghosal, M.A., 
Ph.D., Principal, Surendranath College of 
Commerce, Calcutta, under the president- 
ship of Professor Amiya Kumar Mazum- 
dar, M.A., of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

The title of Dr. Ghosal’s talk was “The 
United Nations: Its Aims and Achieve- 
ments’, in which he outlined the organiza- 
tion's history, in great detail, from the 
very inception up to the present time. 
The’ U.N., he said, was the institutional 
expression of a universal desire of man- 
kind for international co-operation and 
peaceful co-existence. 

Recounting the achievements of the 
U.N., he said that it was true that politi- 
cally the organization had failed to stop 
the progressive deterioration of relation- 
ships among the great powers ranged in 
two hostile camps, or to dispel the mount- 
ing tension and the consequent instability 
in world affairs. 
Organization had contributed immeasur- 
ably to the solution of some very knotty 
international problems and difficult situa- 


Nevertheless, the great - 


tions, which could have led to a world 
conflagration. 

Referring to tke various specialized 
agencies of the U.N., such as UNESCO, ILO, 
FAO, WHO, and others, the speaker said that 
they had commendable achievements in 
the fields of human rights, education. 
health, child welfaze, agriculture, labour, 
refugee rehabilitaton, and many otber 
related matters, 

In concluding hs speech, Dr. Ghosal 
expressed the hope that nations and 
peoples of the worle would gradually come 
closer to each other and that the statesmen 
of different countries would not be so 
blind as to lead the world on the path to 
suicide 

After the lecture, and as part of the pro- 
gramme for the day, four documentary 
films depicting the work of the U.N. and 
its specialized agencies were shown to an 
appreciative audience through the courtesy 
of the United States Information Service. 
Calcutta. 

A few notable UN. publications were 
exhibited at the Insitute on this occasion 
with the co-operaticn of the Oxford Book 
and Stationery Company, Calcutta. Some 
posters relating to -he work of the U.N. 
were also displayed 


November Lectures 


At 5-30 p.m. 


November 10 
Speaker: 


Eclecticism in Indian Art (Illustrated) 
Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., Pa.D. 


President: U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 


November 17 


Speaker: 


Guru Nanak and His Message 
Harnam Singh, M.A., LL.B. ° 


President: Hira Lall Chopra, M.A. 


November 24 
Speaker: 


The Life and Ideals of a Hindu Householder 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A. 


President: S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit. 
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The Holy Mother: A 
Indian Womanhood 


Living Inspiration to 


CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, M A 


Srumatt Chandra Kumari Handoo gave this lecture at a 
meeling held at the Institute on the 28th Januay io 
observe the birth anniversary of Sr: Sarada Devt, the Holy 


Mother. 


HE life of Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy 
Mother, seems to be a fulfilment of 
that picturesque simile used by Sri 

Krsna in the Gila, in which he compares 
the yukta, or the blessed soul established 
in the Self, to ‘a lamp in a windless place 
that flickers not’ (VI. 19). The Holy 
Mother’s quiet life of self-abnegation and 
service is like the stillness of the windless 
atmosphere, and her complete dedication 
to the spiritual ideal is like the flame of 
light, which, in her case, burnt steadily 
without a flicker throughout the long 
span of her earthly life Though she has 
lighted the path of humanity for all ages 
to come, we shall study her life here in 
the Indiar setting, as guiding and inspir- 
ing the lives of the womanhood of India 
in particular. Hundreds, and maybe 
thousands, of spiritual seekers were up- 


lifted by her physical presence and teach- 
ings during her lifetime ; but compared to 
the countless sadhakas of all raccs, 
denominations, and creeds that have been 
drawing inspiration from her unsecn 
presence since then, and will continue +o 
do so in future, the number of her 
personal disciples and devotees—large as 
it was—fades into insignificance. 


THE IDEALS OF DHARMA AND MUKTI 


The reason for this is not difficult -o 
find. Amongst the ideas and ideals that 
inspire humanity, the broader their basis 
and the more comprehensive their applica- 
tion, the wider the appeal they are likety 
to have. Narrow ideas may achieve quick 
results, but they breed ignorance and 
bigotry and are likely to produce a culture 
and civilization which is dop-sided and 
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shortlived. But universal ideals such as 
the Holy Mother’s life stands for have a 
healthy outlook on life, and are conducive 
to longevity and stability. 

Generally speaking, the ideals of human- 
ity may be divided into two categories 
called dharma and mukti respectively. 
Dharma, established in work, seeks for that 
happiness and prosperity which is com- 
patible with honourable and righteous 
living, while mukti, based on the renuncia- 
tion of all egoistic desires, seeks to free 
the soul from the thraldom of karma, the 
` senses, and samsara. It is the last step in 
the evolution of the spirit of man, and 
so, at any given time in the history of 
the world, the true followers of mukti 
must necessarily be a handful. Dharma 
covers three fourths of life, but is never- 
theless incomplete without the background 
of mukti, and mukti divorced from dharma 
can never be upheld as a practical ideal 
for the common man. At the same time, 
it must find its place in life, for, like the 
sun that shines in the sky overhead and 
brightens this otherwise dark and dreamy 
world, the ideal of mukti lends dignity to 
the trivial round of our daily actions, and 
serves as a reminder—even if it be a 
remote and distant one—of the ultimate 
goal of human life 

In ancient times in India, dharma and 
mukti blended harmoniously into the lives 
of men. For instance, Swami Vivekananda 
says, “There were worshippers of dharma 
such as Yudhisthira, Arjuna, Duryodhana, 
Bhisma, and Karna, side by side with 
aspirants of mukti such as Vyasa, Suka, 
and Janaka’. But due to the emphasis 
placed on renunciation during the Buddhist 
period, the duty of the householder, citizen, 
and warrior was shorn of all its glory, and 
dharma lost its status and appeal As a 
result, its followers also became indolent 
and lifeless; bereft of its idealism, life 
itself lost a good deal of its zest and charm 
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and became humirum and monotonous, 
and heroes and heroines like Cand Bībī, 
Maharani Laksmibai of Jhansi, Sivaji, and 
Rana Pratap were looked upon as excep- 
tions rather than the rule. The fall in 
efficiency, initiative. conduct, and morals of 
our countrymen was due to this woeful 
neglect of dharma 


THE TWIN ICLEALS EMBODIED IN 
THE HOLY MOTHER 


We shall endeavour to show how, in the 
life of the Holy Mother, the two ways of 
life have been reconciled once again. 
Though an emirent sadhtka of mukts, 
she meticulously Zulfilled the demand of 
dharma, Though an outstanding teacher 
of religion in her own right, and without 
any worldly responsibilities and attach- 
ments, she accepted the duty of looking 
after a retinue o? relations—primarily a 
man’s job—with -he devotion and atten- 
tion that the best of householders would 
find difficult to emulate. 

First of all, lee us see how the Holy 
Mother’s life can stand the searchlight of 
the ‘highly criical and intellectual 
standard of the present times. We pride 
ourselves in our knowledge and the power 
that it has brougit us, as well as in our 
breadth of vision, the first fruits of which 
are a sense of consolidation and inter- 
nationalism. The Holy Mother could 
read a little, but her practice of writing 
was so poor that she was unable even to 
sign her name. Strangely enough, a 
simple unsophisticated village girl brought 
up in the rigid orthodoxy of a pious 
Brahmana houseFold, she possessed, in a 
remarkable degrez, all the qualities that 
are now considered to be the result of a 
good all-round education. A catholic out- 
look, leadership, ripe judgement, resource- 
fulness, adaptability to changing circum- 
stances, and assimilation of foreign ideas 
without losing her love for the Indian ideal 
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were some of her many virtues which our 
generation can also understand and appre- 
ciate. But, above all, her purity, motherli- 
ness, forbearance, inward calm, and deep 
renunciation were qualities which were 
typically and idealistically Indian in 
character, and which India still loves and 
worships, in spite of her newly acquired 
veneer of modern materialism. The first 
group of qualities stated above belongs to 
the realm of dharma, and the second to 
that of mukti. We shall deal with them 
separately. 


THE VIRTUES OF DHARMA 


The Holy Mother was entirely free from 
the narrow prejudice of caste, religion, or 
nationality. Her actions, prompted by 
love, were spontaneous and natural; and 
being free from the destructive and critical 
attitude of the social reformer, she gently 
set in motion the spirit of reform without 
disrupting society. A few instances may 
be quoted here. 

Amzad was a poor Muslim villager who, 
having lost his means of livelihood, had 
taken to stealing and was shunned by all 
honest people. When the Holy Mother’s 
village home was being built, he was 
employed as one of the labourers. He 
came to know her in this way, and soon 
began to love her dearly. She chatted 
with him like a son, graciously accepted 
his offering of a few bananas, and fed him 
like an honoured guest by serving the food 
herself; incidentally, she also saved the 
village from the fear of being robbed by 
him or his gang. 

Still more did she offend the social code 
when she accepted a straw-ring (for sup- 
porting the round bottom of the water- 
pot) made by a sweeper. Food and drink, 
in those days, were scrupulously kept away 
from the polluting touch of all low caste 
people! 

Again, when political feeling ran high 
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against the British, she told a disciple, 
‘Can I ever be exclusive, my child. They 
(the westerners) too are my children’. In 
the same way, she accepted Nivedita with- 
out any hesitation and reserve, and treated 
her as a member of her intimate circle 
of women devotees. 

Combined with this largeness of heart, 
the Holy Mother was gifted with an 
unusually brilliant and penetrating intelli- 
gence, which had been developed and 
trained by religious education. Firstly, of 
a general character, this was imbibed 
through religious drama and festival, 
recitation of the epics and folk-lore. 
Secondly, continued under the guidance 
of Sri Ramakrishna, this education 
acquired a specific character and strength 
of its own. Sri Ramakishna paid tribute 
to her by saying that she was Sarasvati, 
the embodiment of spiritual wisdom. 
When, as a young woman, she first came 
to Dakshineswar and Sri Ramakrishna 
asked her, ‘Have you come to drag me 
into the realm of Maya?’, with all the 
dignity of noble womanhood she replied 
instantly, ‘I have come as a helpmate and 
a companion to you in your spiritual life’. 
Her sattvtka intelligence knew the purpose 
of human life, and she was able to sift, 
even at the age of eighteen, the permanent 
spiritual values from the impermanent 
pleasures of the world. 

The disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, with 
all their education and wide contacts with 
other men and their affairs, not excluding 
the cultured society of the great city of 
Calcutta, submitted on all occasions to 
the superior judgement of the Holy 
Mother. Before Swami Vivekananda went 
to America to attend the Parliament of 
Religions, he had consulted her and 
obtained her permission. Once, when 
Sri Ramakrishna was going to the festival 
of Panihati with his men and women 
disciples, he sent word to the Holy Mother 
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that, if she wished, she could also accom- 
pany him, but she declined. On his 
return from the festival, he praised the 
decision of the Holy Mother and said, ‘She 
(Mother) did well not to come with us 
If the people would have seen her by my 
side, they would have said, “A pair of 
‘swans’ has comel” She ıs very intelligent’. 
The Indian tradition considers the criticism 
of the good and the holy to be a sin, and 
so, knowing that such words would be 
inimical to the spiritual” progress of the 
critics themselves, Sri Ramakrishna was 
glad that the occasion for them to talk 
in that light manner did not arise. 


HER OTHER QUALITIES OF HEAD 
AND HEART 


Thus it is not surprising that the Holy 
Mother was considered to be the leader 
of the newly formed Ramakrishna Order. 
As a child in its tender years is nursed 
and guided by the mother, so the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission was nurtured 
and shaped around and through the per- 
sonality of the Holy Mother. Not only 
during her lifetime, but even now she is 
looked upon as the mother by the devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Swami Vivekananda had already said 
that there could be no regeneration for 
the world without the revival of Sakti, 
and he held that ‘Mother has been born 
to revive that wonderful Sakti in India’. 
She is the power behind the Ramakrishna 
Movement of today, as well as that of the 
future. From the common-sense point of 
view, we know that one who is the servant 
of all and unselfish can only be a leader of 
men. Both these factors stand out in bold 
relief in the life of the Holy Mother. 

The resourcefulness and the courage that 
the Holy Mother showed, in times of 
difficulty, was also quite out of the 
ordinary, especially as she was otherwise 
shy and reserved Her womanly 
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modesty and tenderness was so great that 
it could easily be mistaken for weakness. 
The story of her meeting the robber 
couple in her travel, and of winning their 
hearts by approaching them with trust 
anc addressing them as father and mother, 
is too well known to bear repetition. The 
incident of her punishing an insane 
relative, Harish, who chased her round the 
barn, is another =xample of her courage 
and presence of mind. She said, ‘After 


going round ..seven times, I could run 
no longer. Ther I stood firm ..and 
then, placing my knee on his chest and 


taking hold of hi: tongue, I slapped him 
on his cheeks’. Thus, though soft and 
tender as the rose-bud, if the necessity 
arose, she could a so be firm and strong 

The ability to rise to every occasion 
anc to be able tc meet every situation is 
the true test of an intergrated character. 
The village maiden Sarada, who husked 
paddy, scoured u:ensils. and cut grass in 
knee-deep water ved in her youth in a 
tinv room at Dakshineswar. which served 
as her kitchen, store. and bed and living 
room Again, worshipped as a_ living 
goddess in her later life. she was ever her 
same sweet self. So wonderful was her 
adaptability to all the varying circum- 
stances of life! 

While praising che Holy Mother's appre- 
ciation of foreigi religious ideas, Sister 
Nivedita said that the Mother showed ‘an 
instant power to penetrate a new religious 
feeling or idea’. This was done without 
any knowledge >f English or foreign 
contact and travel She was extremely 
pleased to hear the Christian marriage 
vows and said, ‘Ch! the dharm: words’. 
At the same time, she was a living embodi- 
ment of Indian culture at its best. The 
true understanding of a foreign culture is 
not at the sacrifice of one’s own, nor is 
it vice versa A person of true refinement 
can accept good and noble ideas whatever 
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their place of origin or language of 
expression may be. 

When, as a young girl living in her 
village home, Sarada heard that her 
husband had become insane, true to the 
Indian ideal of faithful wifehood, she went 
to Dakshineswar to see him for herself. 
She was determined to look after him even 
if he was really mad, but finding him to 
be sane and cheerful, she soon took her 
place as a devoted wife. Not satisfied with 
this position only, she became his first and 
most ardent disciple as well. She cooked 
for him, his mother, and other disciples ; 
she attended on them like an ordinary 
housewife; but in the midst of all her 
household drudgery and in keeping with 
her vow of discipleship, she practised 
intense spiritual discipline unknown to the 
rest of the world? 


SPIRITUAL QUALITIES OF THE 
PATH OF MUKTI 


Mukti or freedom, the end and aim of 
spiritual life, is to be attained only through 
a gradual process of self-effort and sadhana 
When a man is established in dharma, the 
spiritual impulse slowly but naturally 
awakens in him. If the basis of dharma 
is goodness, the basis of spirituality is 
godliness. Godliness presupposes goodness. 

We cannot help saying that it was to 
set up an ideal that the Holy Mother 
followed the path of mukti. In reality, 
mukti was ‘in the palm of her hands’, as 
she once remarked in a rare self-revealing 
mood; what is more is that she could 
bestow it on others by a touch, by a 
glance, or by her mere presence. 

A Sanskrit verse describes the Holy 
Mother as ‘an embodiment of purity’, but 
very few people understand the meaning 
of the wérd ‘purity’ in its moral and 
spiritual sense. “The reason is that purity 
is primarily a religious quality, but is 
used loosely by the people of the world. 
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All selfishness and the idea of a separate 
existence is impurity, and all unselfishness 
is purity. The ego is so deeply ingrained 
in the human consciousness that, try as 
we may, we cannot get rid of our having an 
existence and identity of our own The 
greatest moral effort cannot destroy the 
ego, but its power can be mitigated by 
strenuous spiritual practice; hence its 
appeal is to the religious-minded only, 
The greatest purity is non-injury and love. 
From this point of view, we find the Holy 
Mother to be a unique and unrivalled 
example of purity, for not only did she 
love without desiring anything in return, 
but she was the personification of love 
itself. 


THE UNIVERSAL MOTHER 


Her universal love was expressed in the 
form of motherliness. She said she was 
the mother of all, of the good and the 
wicked, and not only of all human beings, 
but of birds and beasts as well. Her 
mother Shyama Sundari Devi once com- 
plained that, due to the unworldliness and 
asceticism of her son-in-law, her daughter 
Sarada would never know the joys of 
motherhood. Hearing these words, Sri 
Ramakrishna in reply said that the Holy 
Mother would have so many children that 
she would get tired of hearing the incessant 
call of Mother! Mother! These words, in 
course of time, literally came true. 

Drawn by the invisible but magnetic 
power of her unselfish love, her children 
came to her from all parts of India and 
outside, and from all walks of life as well. 
Later, she once said that they were coming 
to her ‘in their hundreds like ants’. 
Referring to them, she said to a disciple, 
‘My child, many among those who come 
here are unworthy, but ‘when they address 
me as mother, I forget everything, and 
they get much more than they deserve’. 
Even during her last illness, she wouid 
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sit up for long hours in the night. When 
asked why she did not rest, she said that 
she was performing japa for those of her 
children who had taken initiation, but 
never practised the mantra. ‘But since I 
have taken their responsibility’, she said, 
‘should I not see to their welfare?’ 

By a loving word, she uplifted men and 
women from the rut in which they had 
fallen hopelessly, influence 
remained with them for a lifetime Even 
those who never had the good fortune of 
seeing her ın her human form feel that, 
in spite of their blindness to spiritual 
values, their weaknesses, and their failings, 
she is ever with them; when they fall or 
stumble, it is her hand that lifts them and 
wipes their tears, for has she not promised 
all of us, ‘If my child gets covered with 
mud or dust, is it not my duty to cleanse 
him and take him in my lap?’ 


and her 


THE IDEAL OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Forbearance is the essence of Indian 
culture and one of the greatest of spiritual 
qualities. Love and forbearance are two 
aspects of the same virtue. and cannot 
exist without one another If the Holy 
Mother’s love, though expressed in human 
terms, was really superhuman, her forbear- 
ance—the highest expression of which was 
her inability to see the faults of others— 
was no less remarkable. Some of her 
devotees showed their love for her in the 
strangest manner. For instance, a woman, 
when bowing down to her, bit her big 
toe. Similarly, a man also struck his head 
hard against her toe. In both cases the 
Holy Mother cried out in pain ; and when 
asked to explain their eccentric behaviour, 
both gave the same reply. They hoped 
that, through the suffering they had 
deliberately inflicted on her, she would not 
be able to forget them! Many other cases 
of such idiosyncracies could be cited, but 
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the Holy Mothe- bore them all with 
infinite patience aid fortitude. 

Amongst her relations, her brothers were 
always trying to extract money from her, 
but the most trouKlesome amongst them all 
was her mad sister-in-law along with her 
obstinate, spoilt, end demented daughter. 
They were her permanent liability. The 
Holy Mother gave them everything, food, 
clothes. shelter, znd protection, but in 
return, they showered her with abuse ; fits 
of ill-temper, jealeusy, and suspicion was 
all that they were capable of giving to 
their benefactress P 

Calm and renuwiauon are also qualities 
that are interdependent. As one’s attach- 
ment to the exterial world slowly wanes, 
renunciation beccmes possible, and, in 
provortion to it, he mind becomes quiet 
and calm ‘Peac: imniediately follows 
renunciation’ 1s alo an axiom of the Grd. 
We get some idez of the Holy Mother’s 
inward calm throigh her wonderful for- 
beazance, examples of which have been just 
mentioned above. She was living in two 
entirely different worlds, the one amongst 
the members of har family who gave her 
endless trouble, and the other amongst 
disciples and devo-ees who worshipped her 
as the primeval Sa<ti born for the redemp- 
tion of mankind [It speaks volumes for her 
peace and calm that, like a drop of water 
on a lotus-leaf, sre could live and move 
between the two spheres with the same 
equanimity of mind and temper. 

We shall quote cnly one instance to show 
how deep was tke renunciation of the 
Holy Mother When Sri 
was seriously ill w-th cancer of the throat, 
she went to the Si-a temple of Tarakeswar 
to pray for his recovery. After fasting and 
praying for two devs and nights, she heard 
the sound of a crash, and the thought 
came to her, ‘Whc is husband and who is 
wife: indeed, who is a relative in this 
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world?’ 
heart. 

It is hardly possible in this small compass 
to present a complete picture of the life 
and personality of the Holy Mother. What 
is attempted here is only a partial study 
of her life, especially from the point of 
view of the ideals of dharma and mukti. 
The combination of these two ideals in 
the present-day Indian context, as far as 
the women are concerned, amounts to this. 
Women must have education and develop 
intellectually as in the West. They must 
be skilful in action as described in the 
Gita, but, at the same time, they must not 
lose their national ideal of purity. 

Sister Nivedita has left a question for 


And with this, peace entered her 
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posterity to solve. She asks, ‘Was the Holy 


‘Mother the last of an old ‘order, or is she 


the first of a new one?’ It is the duty of 
the women of India to see that her posi- 
tion is not relegated to the past. By dint of 
hard struggle and sadhana, they should 
see that she becomes the model for the 
future womanhood of our country. Follow- 
ing in her footsteps and bearing in hand 
the torch of peace, love, and holiness that 
was her life, they should work for the 
regeneration of our country and lead the 
world to higher ways of life and thought. 
May the Holy Mother guide us and protect 
us in our endeavour, and may she bring 
peace to the world and glory to our beloved 
motherland. 


Dear Mother! You are full of love! And it is not a flushed and violent 


love, like ours, and like the world’s, but a gentle peace that brings good to 
everyone and wishes ill to none. It is a golden radiance, full of play. ... Dearest 
Mother! I wish we could send you a wonderful hymn, or a prayer. But 
somehow even that would seem too loud, too full of noise! Surely you are the 
most wonderful thing of God—Sri Ramakrishna’s own chalice of his love for 
the world—a token left with his children, in these lonely days, and we should 
be very still and quiet before you—except indeed for a little fun! Surely the 
‘wonderful things of God’ are all quiet—stealing unnoticed into our lives—the 
air and the sunlight and the sweetness of gardens and of the Ganges. These 
are the silent things that are like you! 


—Extract from a letter by Sister Nivedita 
to the Holy Mother dated Cambridge, 
Mass, 11th December 1910. 
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CHOLARS and philosophers still 
differ as to whether the idea of a 
unified Being, as the indwelling 

reality of the manifested diversity, is found 
in the hymns of the Vedas. The general 
trend is to maintain that the period of the 
Vedas was predominantly one of deifying 
the forces of nature as gods for whom 
reverence and oblations were due. It has, 
nevertheless, been admitted that some of 
the gods, like Indra, Visnu, and Varuna, 
are depicted in places as wielding sovereign 
power over the universe, indicating there- 
by the idea of a sovereign power working 
behind the universal process Some, of 
course, hold that, apart from these descrip- 
tions of some of the gods as sovereign 
deities, there are hymns in the Vedas which 
give clear indication of the idea of a Being 
underlying the whole universe as the 
ultimate Reality, and that the Upanisadic 
idea of a unified Brahman is a develop- 
ment from the Vedic idea of the Being 


PURUSA IN THE RG-VEDA 


Special mention may be made in this 
connection of the well-known Purusa- 
stikta (hymn to the Purusa) of the 
RgVeda (X go). “Even admitting the fact, 
as has been pointed out by some scholars. 
that an analysis of the language of the 
hymn indicates that it was probably com- 


posed in a comparatively later period—a 
surmise which §& corroborated by the 
fact that the hynn speaks of the three 
divisions of the Vedas into Rk, Saman, 
and Yajus and aso of the fourfold divi- 
sion of caste, vz Brahmana, Rajanya 
(Ksatriya), Vaigya, and Sidra—it cannot be 
doubted that the hymn is pre-Upanisadic, 
and it was recognized to be so in later 
scriptures and by well-known com- 
mentators 

In this hymn, the Purusa has been 
described as having a thousand heads. a 
thousand eyes, aud a thousand legs; He 
pervades the whole universe and yet 
transcends it by a few inches (sa bhū- 
maint visvalo vrtu alyalısthad-daśāngulam). 
The Purusa is al that has been and all 
that is to be ; He is the lord of immortality 
and is independent of material nutriment. 
This universe spæks of His greatness, but 
He is greater taan that; the universe 
represents only one-fourth of Him, three- 
fourths of Him bz2ing immortal in heaven 
It is noteworthy hat, in this Purusa-sukta 
of the Rg-Veda, we find an indication of 
the well-known Upanisadic interpretation 
of sacrifice as a >rocess of contemplation 
on the real natuse of the universe. That 
is hinted in a verse where it is said that 
the gods performed and spread the sacri- 
fice (yajfiam ataraia) with the Purusa as 
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the oblation, where the spring was the oil, 
summer the fuel, and autumn the Libation. 
The implication seems to be that the 
cosmic process is nothing but a process of 
sacrifice, where the one ultimate Being is 
continuously sacrificing Himself in mani- 
festing through an infinite diversity of 
forms and forces. 


PURUSA IN THE UPANISADS 


This Purusa has been variously spoken 
of in the Upanigsads. It has been said in 
the Katha Upanisad that the objects are 
superior to the senses, and the mind is 
superior to the objects; to the mind, 
intellect is the next higher principle, and 
the great soul residing in every individual 
is higher still; the unmanifested Potency 
or cosmic One (avyakta) is higher than the 
great soul, but the Purusa or the Being is 
superior even to that; there is nothing 
beyond the Purusa, that is the highest 
support, the ultimate destination. This 
Purusa has been described as the supreme 
Being (purusam mahantam), of the colour 
of the sun and dazzling beyond all dark- 
ness. ‘That Purusa, made of light and 
ambrosial delight, who is the indwelling 
principle in the world outside as well as 
within the body, is the ultimate truth, 
the Brahman. He is all that is and is not. 

Descriptions of this type abound in the 
Upanisads. But the question is, What 
exactly is the nature of this Purusa? The 
word ‘purusa’ has been interpreted by the 
grammarians and the commentators mainly 
in two ways: first, derived from the root 
‘pr’ (to fill up), the word is taken in the 
sense of that which fills up either the 
universe or the individual as the ultimate 
indwelling principle; secondly, the word 
has also been associated with the word 
‘pura’ (a city or an abode) and the root 
“fe’ (to lie), and this derivation also yields 
practically the same meaning as before, 
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i.e. the ultimate principle that lies or 
dwells in everything. 


GOD, PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 


The question is, Is this Purusa of the 
Upanisads a personal God or not? It may 
be pointed out in this connection that, in 
the Sambhitas and the Upanisads, we 
find the Purusa described in some places 


as having head, eyes, ears, and feet, 
indicating thereby that, in speaking 
of the Purusa, the ancient seers had, 


at least, a vague sense of a person. But 
these descriptions of the Purusa may be, 
and have actually been, interpreted other- 
wise, the description of head, eyes, ears, 
and feet being taken in the figurative 
sense. The main controversy on the point 
arises if the conception of a unified Being 
found in the Upanisads, whether it 1s 
described as the Brahman, or the Soul, or 
the supreme Soul (Paramatman), or the 
Purusga, signifies a personal God, by which 
we should mean an absolute, self-existent, 
self-conscious, self-distinguishing, and self- 
controlling power, shaping the universe to 
its eternal ideal by evolving and co-ordi- 
nating all finite things within itself—a 
power releasing all its creative energy 
with a definite purpose and plan leading 
to the complete realization of its own 
infinite nature. 

There are, indeed, verses and passages 
in the Upanisads which may be interpret- 
ed as pointing to the personal character 
of God. Thus, for instance, it may be 
held that the Upanisadic God must have 
been a self-conscious principle, for it has 
been said that the creative process pro- 
ceeds from His seeing Himself (zksana) ; 
or in other words, His self-consciousness 
precedes His self-activity. The purposive 
character of the world-attivity is indicated 
by the fact that the laws of nature have 
repeatedly been explained in the Upani- 
sads as the decrees of the divine will. 
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The ultimate Reality has repeatedly been 
described as the inner controller (antaya- 
min) not only of the external world, but 
also of the individual soul. He is said to 
have been doing, in and through the ın- 
dividual and the collective society, as well 
as for the individual and the collective 
society, just what is the best, But, as there 
are verses and passages in the Upanisads 
indicating the conception of a personal 
God, there are many more to prove the 
contrary, and even these verses and pas- 
sages, indicative of a personal God, have 
been interpreted in a different way by a 
large number of philosophers and com- 
mentators, who would stoutly resist the 
attempt at making the Upanisadic Brah- 
man a personal Reality. 

It is generally held that the controversy, 
whether the Upanisadic Brahman is a per- 
sonal God or an impersonal and unquali- 
fied Reality, is a later development in the 
history of Indian religious thought, say, 
from the sixteenth century onwards, when 
the non-dualistic Vedantic schools and the 
devotional schools leaning towards various 
sorts of dualism began to indulge in 
mutual antagonism. But this view does 
not seem to be historically sound, in con- 
sideration of the volume and character of 
the later controversy. It seems that the 
opposite trends existed long before, and 
attempts to solve the vital issue not by 
trying to explain away the differences, but 
by a happy synthesis were also made long 
before. Thus the idea of Purusottama or 
the supreme Being evolved as the best 
proposition to synthesize the opposite 
trends. This idea of Purusottama as a 
definite philosophic concept is first ex- 
pounded in the Gita; and, as we shall 
presently see, it had its various modifica- 
tions in later day’. 


PURUSOTTAMA IN THE GITA 


It must have been noticed by all students 
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of Indian philosophy and religion that the 
Bhagavad-Gita occupies a unique place in 
our national life and thought, because of a 
distinctive character of its own. Whoever 
might have been its author, either God 
Himself in His iacarnation as Krsna, or 
some intellectual giant with deep religious 
insight derived {rom personal realization, 
the Gila is a grand attempt at synthesizing 
the then extant pailosophical systems and 
religious trends of India in a bold ideal of 
integrality, which does ample justice both 
to divinity and Eumanity. 

The integral ideal of Purusottama, as 
we find it ın the Gita, presupposes a 
background wher2 the Samkhya philoso- 
phy and another extreme trend of mela- 
physical abstraction seem to have had 
important rôles The Samkhya philoso- 
phy, at least in the early phase of it, 
presents a dualism where the Purusa, or 
the conscious ent ty, and the Prakrti, the 
grass nature of change and transformation, 
are expounded as two mutually exclusive 
entities, both etemally self-existent. This 
union of the Pucusa and the Prakrti is 
accidental, and trey work jointly like the 
blind man and tie Jame man (when the 
former carries the latter on his shoulders) 
without any mutation of their respective 
ultimate nature. In the phenomenal proc- 
ess involving the mind and matter, there 
is, on the one hand, the temporal reflec- 
tion of the consciousness of the Purusa in 
the effulgent-stuE of the Prakrti, while 
there is, on the other hand, the false 
attribution of the qualities of the Prakrti 
to the Purusa. Sut this thin thread of 
accidence behind. the whole phenomenal 
process could noz satisfy the philosophic 
queries of a large number of people, and 
this stood in the way of the Sarhkhya 
system being widely accepted in*its original 
form. 

To avoid the difficulty, there came later 
modifications, the most important phase 
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of which is to hold that, even maintaining 
her separate entity, the Prakrti works not 
by freaks and pranks, but in an order 
ultimately to satisfy the Purusa. This 
naturally brings in the question of teleol- 
ogy without making nature an ultimate 
play of some supreme conscious agent. To 
ascribe motive to purely blind nature is 
illogical ; to ascribe agency to the Purusa 
is practically to give up the fundamental 
position of the Samkhya itself 

The Gita had to offer a solution in this 
respect. Turning to the trend of meta- 
physical abstraction, we find that it reduces 
the ultimate Reality to an unprefixed ‘X’, 
whose immutability becomes incompatible 
with its direct relation with the mutable 
world of matter, life, and the mind. This 
necessitated some sort of a theory of illu- 
sion, where illusion assumes the form of a 
principle which is neither real nor unreal, 
and which is neither involved in the very 
nature of the ultimate Being, nor any- 
thing outside its mature. We cannot 
ascribe mutability directly to the immu- 
table; the theory of illusion is therefore 
an attempt at connecting the two in an 
indirect manner. The Gita offers a solu- 
tion even in this respect. Further, there 
was the antagonism between the Pūrva- 
Mimamsa4, with its exclusive stress on 
work (karma), and the Uttara-~Mimarhsa, 
with its exclusive stress on knowledge 
(jfidna). Direct and indirect references to 
this antagonism are to be found in many 
contexts in the Gitd, and the Gita is 
pledged to a happy reconciliation between 
karma and jfiana. 


THE ALL-ABSORBING WHOLE 


The idea of Purusottama, as we find it 
expounded in the Gitd, must be under- 
stood against the background discussed 
above. Let us. first of all, see how the 
idea is presented in the Gita. The Gita 
speaks of two Purusas, the one is the 
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ksara (mutable), and the other is the 
aksara (immutable) ; of the two, the 
ksara is represented by all the beings (sar- 
vāni bhiitani), and the aksara is represent- 
ed'by the absolutely immutable one The 
highest Being or the supreme Being 
(uttamah purusah) is different from the 
two Purusas spoken above. He is the 
supreme Soul (Paramatman) who, in His 
all-comprehensive nature, absorbs within 
Himself both mutability and immutability, 
and, as such, though changeless (avyaya), 
He, as the sovereign power (Iśvara), per- 
meates and preserves all the three worlds. 
‘As E transcend the nature of the ksara 
and, at the same time, represent a higher 


principle than the aksara also, I am well 


known in the scriptures and among the 
people as the Purusottama’ (XV. 18). 


Here it has to be noted that the Gita 
describes both the kşara and the aksara 
as Purusas. The emphasis of the Gita 
seems to be on the fact that neither of the 
two principles, the ksara and the aksara, 
represents the whole of the Truth; they 
are but two aspects of the same reality. 
They may be contradictory to each other, 
but contradictions may cohere in a higher 
principle, which may absorb them both. 
In studying the Gita, we must note one 
cardinal fact that the Gita emphasizes re- 
peatedly that, to know or rather to realize 
the Truth, we must know the whole of it ; 
contradictions and controversies arise only 
when we take a partial view of the Truth. 
The idea of the Purusottama represents, 
an all-absorbing wholeness, comprising 
within it all the diametrically opposite 
poles. As a matter of fact, in some of the 
Puranas and in later Vaisnava philosophy 
(particularly of Bengal)” the Purusottama 


‘has been defined as the supreme, divine 


Person who has the inherent power of 
absorbing all sorts of contradictions. 
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‘THE SUPPORT OF PURUSA AND PRAKRTI 


In connection with the idea of the 
Purusottama, the conceptions of the ksara 
Purusa and the aksara Purusa, or of the 
ksara Brahman and the aksara Brahman as 
we find them more popularly described, 
have afforded great scope for difference of 
opinion among later thinkers. But, instead 
of dealing with these controversial inter- 
pretations, we should first turn our atten- 
tion to the background against which, as 
we have explained, the idea of the Puru- 
sottama thrived. The duality in the 
Sarmkhya theory of the Purusa and the 
Prakrti as absolutely separate principles had 
to be synthesized. the disquieting chasm 
between the Reality and the appearance 
had to be bridged, and the seeming an- 
tagonism between knowledge and work 
(jfiana and karma) had to be reconciled. 

The ksara, in this context, may first be 
taken to represent the blind Prakrti of the 
Sarnkhya, whose nature is to change; and 
the unqualified Purusa, as the fully, purely 
conscious principle, represents the aksara. 
They may be taken to be independent 
principles in relation to each other—the 
one excluding the other in its nature, but 
both of them representing two aspects of 
the nature of the supreme Person, in whom 
both have their ultimate support, and by 
whom both are controlled in their union 
as also in separation. 

The principles of the Prakrti and the 
Purusa of the Sarmkhya have been explain- 
ed in the Gita as the ksetra (field) and the 
ksetrajfia (knower of the field). If the 
ksetra means the field created by the blind 
forces of nature, the Asetrajfia means the 
conscious principle which is working 
through the medium of nature If the 
Prakrti means fhe physical body, the 
Purusa means the Spirit residing within 
it and working with its help at every step. 
What are these principles of matter and 
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mind, body and spirit, in their true 
nature? They are nothing but the two 
aspects in which the divine energy works. 
The whole of the Divinity or the supreme 
Person is the possessor of this energy which 
works in two different ways ; we say works, 
for, in the static or negative aspect of the 
energy, there is as much work as is in the 
dynamic or the positive aspect of it. 

If the Prakrti and the Purusa of the 
Samkhya be viewed in this light, there 
will be no difficulty in explaining the 
teleology even in the workings of blind 
nature, and also in explaining why the 
Prakrti should at all work for the satisfac- 
tion of the Purusa and why the two should 
unite and separate. The mystery has to 
be fathomed not in reference to the two, 
but in reference to the One, the Puru- 
sottama. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY EXPLAINED 


As for the chasm between appearance 
and Reality, the Gita would again ask vs 
to widen our perspective and to hold the 
two integrated in the truth of the supreme 
Person. The appearance, the world of 
mutability, represents as much of the 
supreme Being as does the unqualified 
formless Reality It is no mistake to 
describe the Brahman or the great One as 
formless, unqualified, inactive, and incom- 
prehensible ; but we must not forget that 
that is merely one aspect of viewing the 
Truth, but not the only aspect. He who 
expands also contracts; to be viewed as 
infinitely contracted is one pole of the 
Truth, the other pole being an infinite 
expansion in manifestation. Indeed, there 
is Maya, a mysterious and an inscrutable 
power, working between the two; there 
may be logical difficulty in associating this 
Maya with the aksara Brahman of the 
Vedantins, but there is no difficulty in 
associating it with the supreme Being, in 
association with whom Maya discards its 
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unreal and illusory nature and becomes 
yoga-maya, the mysterious power and will 
of the supreme Being. l 

Sankara, in commenting on the Gita, 
explains ksara as the illusory appearance 
{vikāra or vivarta) of all things and beings 
limited by names and forms; it is -the 
aSvaitha tree (asvattha, that which does not 
last even till tomorrow). Aksara, accord- 
ing to him, may refer to Maya, the prin- 
ciple of nescience, which is called kiitastha, 
because of its extremely crooked, cunning 
nature in deluding all by its various tricks 
and tactics; it is the seed of the world- 
process, the aśvattha tree, to use the same 
simile. Maya is called immutable, because 
of the fact that the illusory forms it creates 
change, but itself, as the root-cause of all 
these effects, never changes. That which 
is other than all the effects, on the one 
hand, and other than the root-cause of all 
these effects, on the other hand, is the 
ultimate Reality, the Brahman, called 
poetically, or emotionally as Sankara 
would say, as the Purusottama. But this 
interpretation ignores one cardinal fact— 
the fact that the ksara and the aksara both 
have been said to be the Pususa, part or 
aspect of the supreme Being. To ignore 
this is to ignore the keynote of the Gila 
itself, 


KARMA AND JNANA RECONCILED 


Again, the antagonism between the 
advocates of karma (work) and jfidna 
(knowledge) can also be best reconciled 
with reference to this conception of the 
Purusottama. Karma and jfidna can natu- 
rally be taken as representing the positive 
and negative aspects in which the Reality 
works—generally called pravrtii and nivriti, 
Pravrtti leads to a process of change and, 
as such,eit is the ksara aspect of the Real- 
ity; and nivrtti, which leads to cessation 
and final immutability, may be taken to 
represent the aksara. 
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‘The two are contradictory to each other 
only when we have a partial conception 
of the Reality; but in the integral ideal 
of the Truth, i.e. in the truth of the Puru- 
sottama, the contradictories become com- 
plementaries, when the path of karma 
must be resorted to with knowledge as the 
element of constant purification, and the 
knowledge of the highest Truth must be 
utilized in the service of all beings ‘This 
has been explained in the Gita as the best 
form of sacrifice. 


THE UPANISADS ANTICIPATED 
THE GITA IDEA 


Though the idea of the Purusottama as 
a definite philosophic concept is first found 
in the Gita, it is not that no indication 
of the idea is found in the earlier scrip- 
tures. In the Vedic Aurusa-siikta, referred 
to before, we notice that two aspects of 
the Purusa have been hinted, one the 
immanent and the other the transcendent, 
when it is said that the Purusa pervades 
the whole universe and yet transcends it 
by a few inches. 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upantsad (II. 
3.1), we hear of two aspects of the Brah- 
man, the manifested (miirta) and the un- 
manifested (amiirta), the mortal (martya) 
and the immortal (amria), the static 
(sthita) and the dynamic (yat), the exist- 
ent (sat) and the undetermined (tyat), 
though the idea of a still higher principle 
absorbing the two is not there. That the 
supreme Truth has two aspects, the dynam- 
ic and the static, the immanent and the 
transcendent, is also hinted at in other 
Upanisads, for instance, when it is said in 
the [fa Upanisad, ‘It moves; it does not. 
It is far off and, at the same time, very 
near. It dwells within all these, but yet 
it remains outside all these’ (g). ‘The idea 


.that the nature of the supreme Truth must 


be such as may synthesize all the contra- 
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dictions is clearly indicated in verses of 
this type. 

The use of the phrase ‘Uttama Purusga’ 
is found in the Chandogya Upanisad (VIII. 
12.3), where it has been said that, when 
the soul with all satisfaction emerges oul 
of this body in its supreme luminous form, 
it is called the Uttama Purusa. Here, of 
course, it seems from the context that the 
Uttama Purusa refers to the individual 
soul, and not to the Paramatman But 
an anticipation of the idea of the Puru- 
sotlama, as we find it in the Gita, is 
noticeable in some of the verses of the 
Svelasvatara Upanisad (I 2-3). It has 
been said that time, nature, fate, accident, 
matter, consciousness, etc., which come 
within the category of the ksara, cannot 
be the ultimate cause of the world, for 
their aggregate is not possible without the 
soul; but even the individual soul, which 
comes under the category of the aksara, 
cannot be the ultimate cause, as that 
itself comes under the sway of sorrow and 
joy. It has been realized by the seers, in 
their deep meditation, that a supreme 
Being discharges His power, which regu- 
lates both the soul and the temporal proc- 
ess, Again, it is said that the Lord (Ia) 
holds and controls the whole of the 
universe comprising the mutable (sara) 
and the immutable faksara), the manifest- 
ed (vyakta) and the unmanifested (avyakta) 
(I. 8). It is more explicitly said in 
another verse (I. 10), where the Prakrti 
(or Pradhana as Prakrti is often styled) is 
called the Asara, and Hara (He who re- 
moves all ignorance and afflictions) as the 
immortal and immutable principle, while 
the supreme One lords it over them both 
(ksaram pradhaénam amrtaksaram Harah 
ksaratmanavisate deva ekah). 


. 
THE PURANAS FOLLOW THE GITA 


But, as we all know, all the Upanisads, 
were like the cow, as it were. which was 
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milked by the cowherd Sri Krsna, and the 
Gila was the milk. There may be antici- 
pation of the idea of the Purusottama in 
the Upanisads, but the full-fledged concept 
is to be found first in the Gita. The lead 
given by the Gitta in this respect was 
followed by the Puranic literature, where 
we find a popular modification of the 
Samkhya view and the Vedantic view in 
the light of the idea of the Purusottama 
In the Puranas, we seldom find the 
Prakrti and the Purusa described indepen- 
dently of the highest Being, of whom the 
two have generally been explained as 
attributes. Again, Brahman and Maya of 
the Vedanta occupy the same position in 
the Puranas, with relation to the highest 
Being, as the Purusa and the Prakrti of 
the Samkhya. With these, again, there has 
been an amalgamation of the idea of 
Siva-Sakti of the Tantras, of which we 
shall presently speak at some length. 


THE VIEWS OF THE VAISNAVA SECTS 


The post-Gitd Vaisnava sects naturally 
found in the idea of the Purusottama a 
fulfilment of their emotional approach. 
As believers in a personal God, who is con- 
ceived of as having a body of perfectly 
pure spiritual stuff and indulging eternally 
in sports, they caught at the idea of the 
Purusottama with all eagerness and 
vehemence, and, with their back to the 
wall, tried their best to assail the Vedantic 
stand of the unqualified, inactive, and 
formless Brahman and the theory of the 
falsity of Maya. The Bengal school of 
Vaisnavas laid exclusive stress on the con- 
ception of divine sports (līlā)}, and so the 
advocacy for a personal God endowed with 
supreme power of infinite categories has 
been the strongest in their theology. 
Following a verse of the Bhagavata Purana, 
the Bengal Vaisnavas speak of three distinct 
aspects in which the Reality can be con- 
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ceived, viz. as the Brahman, as 
Bhagavat, and as the Paramatman. 

According to them, the supreme Being 
enjoys Himself in His sports with the help 
of His powers ; the Bhagavat is the perfect 
Being, as there is the full play of the 
powers in Him, while the Brahman is in 
the lowest scale, as this aspect of the 
Reality is absolutely bereft of the play of 
the powers. The stage of the Paramatman 
is ranked middle, as in this stage the Being 
is associted with two categories of powers, 
viz. the power to create and control the 
individual (jtva-Saktt) and the power to 
create and control the material world 
(maya-Saktt), The Bhagavat is the 
Purusottama and, as such, He is the 
ultimate support (pratistha) also of the 
ksara Brahman, by which the Bengal 
Vaisnavas meant the Brahman as conceived 
by the Vedantins. They repeatedly refer 
to a saying of the Gita, where Sri Krsna 
as the Purusottama asserted, ‘I am the 
ultimate support also of the Brahman 
(Brahmano hi pratisthahamy. 

The word ‘pratistha’, in this context, has 
been explained as pratima, which means 
solidified form. When we say that the sun 
is the pratistha or pratima of light, what is 
meant is that the sun is the solidified form 
of light. Exactly in the same way, when it 
is said that the supreme Being is the 
pratistha of the Brahman, what is meant 
is that the supreme Being is the solidified 
form of the Brahman. It has sometimes 
been said that the word ‘Brahman’ is an 
adjective to qualify the supreme Being, to 
denote the infinity of His qualities. In 
this interpretation, the Bengal Vaisnavas 
have the support of some of the important 
Puranas. 

Aksara Brahman has also been conceived 
by the Vaisnava thinkers as the abode 
(dhaman) of the supreme Being. The 
dhaman, according to them, is not some- 
thing outside the nature of the Lord; it 


the 
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is a particular way of expansion of the 
very nature of the Lord. The supreme 
Being is described as possessing a particular 
kind of power (sandhtnt) which sustains 
His very existence. With the help of this 
special kind of power, the Lord expands 
that aspect. of His nature which is pure 
existence, and this expansion of His nature 
as pure existence is really what is meant 
by His dhāman. The Vedantins conceive 
the ultimate Reality as pure existence. 
they therefore have just a glimpse of the 
dhaman of the Lord, but not of the Lord 
who resides within and enjoys His eternal 
love-dalliances, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA IN 
THE TANTRAS 


As we have hinted, this idea of the 
supreme Being had its development ın 
another sphere of Indian religious 
thought: we mean the Tantras. Three 
distinct ways of comprehending the well- 
known Tantric theory of Siva-Sakti can be 
marked. One view will hold Siva as the 
supreme Being, who is the possessor of 
Sakti—the source and support of Sakti, 
though, of course, it will admit that Siva 
can never be conceived without his associa- 
tion with Sakti, as in that case he becomes 
reduced to nothingness. The other view 
will give prominence to Sakti who is the 
ultimate Reality, Siva being considered the 
best principle through which Sakti has the 
highest reflection. There is, again, a third 
view, according to which neither Siva nor 
Sakti is considered the highest Truth, but 
they are the two aspects of a higher prin- 
ciple, the supreme Being. 

In this connection, we may refer to the 
conception of the Paramagiva, in relation 
to Siva and Sakti, as we find it propounded 
in Kashmir Saivism. *The Paramasgiva, as 
the highest Being, is of the nature of 
perfect bliss and is complete in Himself, 
being absolutely without any want. He 
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holds in Himself the unmanifested universe 
as an idea, or rather an experience of His 
own. ‘But in order that there may be a 
universe, He brings into operation that 
aspect of His Sakti which manifests itself 
as the principle of negation and lets the 
ideal universe disappear from His view 
and allows Himself, as it were, to feel the 
want of a universe, but for which feeling 
there could be, as said above, no need of a 
manifested universe on the pärt of one who 
is all-complete in Himself. In this state, 
He is what He was as Paramasiva in all 
essentials and in every respect, with only 
the elimination of the experience of the 
ideal universe, which Paramasiva, in His 
aspect as pervading the universe—as dis- 
tinguished from the transcending aspect 
—feels as one and identical with Himself’ 
(J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Shawaism, 1914, 
p. 62). This negative state of the Parama- 
Siva is Siva, who is described as of the 
essence of pure knowledge without having 
any sort of activity. This conception of 
Siva may very well be likened to the con- 
ception of the aksara Purusa, while Sakti, 
as the positive principle of world-activity, 
may be likened to the conception of the 
ksara Purusa. Here Paramasiva becomes 
another name for the Purusottama. 


SRI KRSNA AS PURUSOTTAMA 


We have to remember that the idea of 
the Purusottama in the Gita received added 
significance in association with the per- 
sonality of Sri Krsna, who combined in 
himself a double personality, one divine 
and the other human. The Purusottama 
is perfection itself, because not only there 
is the synthesis of the immanent and the 
transcendent, or the mutable and the 
immutable, or matter and mind in the 
philosophical sense, but in Sri Krsna there 
is a concrete personality, where there is 
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no line of demarcation between the perfect 
divinity and perfect Lumanity—the abstract 
ideal of perfection finds its expression here 
in flesh and blood. The perfect being 
must be perfect in every respect; Sri 
Krsna is the Puruscttama not because he 
is perfect in his sapra-natural abode of 
Vindiavana, i.e. his own self, but because 
he is as perfect in his incarnation as an 
historical man in the land of geographical 
Vrndavana. This tuth is hinted at in a 
verse of the Bhagavata Purana (X. 43.17), 
where it has been said that, when Sri 
Krsna stepped on the raised platform to 
kill the demon Kemsa in the duel, he 
appeared to all tae wrestlers like the 
thunder embodied ; to all men, as the best’ 
of men; and to all women, as beauty and 
love personified Vo the cowherds, he 
was the most intimate one; the chastiser 
to all the wicked kings; the darling to 
his father. He appz2ared like death to the 
king of the Bhojas (Karhsa), an incompre- 
hensibly great one tc the ordinary man, but 
yogins knew him to be the supreme Truth, 
while he was just 1 kinsman to his own 
folk, the Vrsnis. 

The idea of the Purusottama as the all- 
embracing perfect 3eing was a source of 
inspiration also tc the great sage Sri 
Aurobindo, who made much use of it in 
expounding his pailosophy of integral 
yoga. Commenting on the exposition of 
the Purusottama in the Gita, he says, “This 
utmost undividing monism sees the one as 
the one even in the multiplicities of 
nature, in all aspects, as much in the real- 
ity of self and of co. mos as in that greatest 
reality of the supracosmic which is the 
source of self and tie truth of the cosmos 
and is not bound eicher by any affirmation 
of universal becoming or by any universal 
or absolute negatiom’ (Essays on the Gita, 
1928, XV pp. 280-61). 
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LL religions have two phases: In 

the first place, they do something for 

the individual professing and, or, 
practising it, and, in the second place, they 
define the relationships between man and 
man. ‘Thus, there is an individual phase 
and a social phase to every religion. 
While every religion does possess this 
reference to the individual and the benefits 
that accrue to him under it, it is not neces- 
sary that every religion should also possess 
an express reference to society. Such in- 
junctions as ‘Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self? and ‘I am my brother’s keeper’ are 
expressions of a social consciousness which 
is undeniable, yet it is not shared by every 
religion to the same extent, 

It is an interesting question whether, and 
to what extent, Buddhism is individual- 
istic as well as social in outlook. 

If we survey the long history of Bud- 
dhism, we shall find that it has left its mark 
upon mankind, in art, institutions, and 
the character of the people. There is a 
consensus of opinion that all these have 
been generally good and compare favour- 
ably with the mark that other religions 
have left? upon mankind. Has this been 
due to the social preachings of Buddhism, 
or has it been merely a by-product of its 

, individualistic teachings? And, finally, 


what are the prospects of Buddhism in the 
future? Will it, for instance, tend in the 
direcuuon of giving greater emphasis to self- 
perfection, or will it enter a new, social 
phase, or at least make the implied social 
factors, if there are such, more pronounced 
and effective? 


THE ESSENTIAL CONCEPTS OF BUDDHISM 


There cannot be any question that 
Buddhism is a religion of salvation, that is, 
its purpose and intent is to transport a 
person, from a state that is not so good or 
even wretched, to a state which is better 
or even the best possible Perhaps all 
religions are, in the last analysis, saving 
religions, if we conceive salvation very 
broadly. Not all religions, of course, are 
saviour religions 

I shall not, at this point, raise the ques- 
tion of whether Buddhism is, properly, 
called a religion, or is actually a way of 
life. ‘Though I prefer to call it a way of 
life, it incorporates features which are 
shared by the great world religions, and 
there is no harm in calling it a religion. 

Furthermore, when speaking of Bud- 
dhism, one should be’ careful to mention 
whether it is Theravada, or Southern 
Buddhism, as met with in Ceylon, Thai- 
land, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia; or 
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Mahayanism as met with in Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea, 
Vietnam, and Japan; or yet some other 
form, such as Zen, to mention only one 
well known also in the West. 

For our purposes, drawing fine distinc- 
tions is not too important, because our dis- 
cussion is meant to centre around the Four 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Noble 
Path, and around the major conceptions, 
such as dharma, karma, nirvana, maitri, 
and brahmavthara. These are essential 
concepts that admit of fewer variations in 
interpretation than others which, like the 
Buddha himself, are involved in doctrinal 
disputes with little hope of general con- 
currence in opinion. Buddhism stands or 
falls with its main concepts of the arya- 
satyas, but whether the Buddha is divine 
or human is a question, the answer to 
which is most important, to be sure, yet it 
does not affect the very existence of 
Buddhism. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE BUDDHA 


It can hardly be gainsaid that the 
stimulus to the Buddha's thinking and 
reflection was a social one. Whatever yana 
we consider, the life-story of the Buddha 
and the essential features of his develop- 
ment up to the bodhi or enlightenment 
under the tree at Gaya are believed in, 
and recounted by, all Buddhists. “Thus, 
they agree that the impetus to his matur- 
ing thought was given by his coming across 
poverty, suffering, illness, and death. 

It, is most significant that, as Prince 
Siddhartha, he did not experience these 
in his own person. In fact, as legend has 
it, he was carefully sheltered from these, 
because of a prophecy which warned his 
parents that they would lose their son were 
he to see the fatalesights. Here therefore 
lies the basis for a social consciousness— 
not in Buddhism as yet, but in the founder 
of Buddhism. Prince Siddhartha saw and 
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vicariously experienced in the very depth 
of his being what countless sonis of the rich 
and the mighty had seen in their lives with- 
out and, possibly, within the confines of 
their sumptuous palaces and compounds. 
Not that they were callous to misfortune: 
Indian history 1s full of moving stories of 
generosity, self-effacement, and sacrifice. 
But here, in the Buddha-to-be, we get an 
emotion of such expansive force and 
universal sweep that, as it were, he took 
upon himself not the suffering and pangs 
of the unfortunate person he saw to bring 
him comfort, but to him this suffering 
person was a symbol of the suffering of 
mankind itself. Henceforth, he should be 
concerned with alleviating the immense 
mountain of duhkha of all men. 

Yet, there might be one last suspicion 
that the suffering was his own, that he 
wanted to remove these pangs and gloomy 
thoughts from hts own breast and brain to 
lead his life undisturbed henceforth! If 
the prince had thought of himself, he 
would have found an easy way to remedy 
his discomfort. He could have shut him- 
self up in his palace to experience pleasure 
henceforth. He might have distributed 
alms to the needy, given comfort and suc- 
cour to the distressed, and instructed his 
physician to look after those writhing and 
jading in sickness within his realm. Prince 
Siddhartha did nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, he found it necessary to become 
the source of further suffering by reflecting 
it upon himself and leaving his wife 
desolate And what of his son whom he 
made fatherless, and his doting parents 
whose grief would know no bounds? 

His fleeing the palace, his laying off the 
costly garments, sending his fine horse and 
trusting servant home, and cutting off his 
hair—all this he did not to seek salvation 
for himself. Saved from poverty, dis- 
comfort, boredom, disease, and the frailties 
of old age, he could have been at his 
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palace ; even death could have been put 
off _with reasonable care. Tens of 
thousands before him had become san- 
nyasins at the end of their lives and 
sought salvation by experiencing the pro- 
fundity of ‘Tat tvam asi’? and ‘Aham 
Brahmasmi’, leaving behind their wives, 
their sons, their daughters, their neigh- 
bours, and the world, to attain the goal in 
solitude and die, leaving perchance an 
Upanisad for those fortunate enough to 
crave access to it through a gwu. 

Thus, Buddhism was most assuredly con- 
ceived in the spirit of social service. 


COMPASSION, THE FINEST FLOWER OF 
f. ALTRUISM 


Upon this phase followed the second 
one,.which had nothing to do with social 
conscience on the part of the Buddha 
attaining his enlightenment, but it had a 
great deal to do with the mode of 
canalizing that social service, once it had 
formulated itself as the removal of suffer- 
ing in the world, 

It was the scientific method. The 
principle of pratitya-samutpada was found 
and applied to the problem on hand. 
Everything has a cause, and where there 
is no cause, there cannot ‘be any effect. 
The rest is well known. Indian thinkers 
had already learned that, where there is 
no desire, there is no fruit. But it was a 
generalized concept which now, in the 
Eightfold Noble Path, received its defini- 
tion and clear-cut analysis. 

One fact must be mentioned here as 
throwing light on the social conscience of 
the Buddha. It is this. When Prince 
Siddhartha became the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One, it would have been easy 
for him, as it was for the sages of old, 
to pass info the final state and merge with 
the universe and enjoy the full bliss of 
the state he called nirvana. However, he 
did not do so, he did not choose to do so. 
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For the occasion of his search—which he 
remembered, at the height of his bliss— 
was not salvation for himself: it was 
salvation for everyone. How right is that 
instinct on the part of later generations to 
esteem this quality of infinite compassion 
in the Buddha as the highest! Would an 
ordinary man, under similar circumstances, 
at the moment of highest bliss, have denied 
himself the prerogative, the very acme and 
termination of an arduous search typified 
by the sthandada or lion’s roar, and foregone 
the timeless, immeasurable bliss for the 
sake of teaching others? ‘This does require 
superhuman strength. How much like 
God’s sacrifice in becoming Man! What 
great inspiration may be drawn by those 
who teach from this divine decision to 
impart knowledge, rather than enjoy in 
solitary bliss the ultimate experience! 
This is compassion, karund, indeed, it is 
the finest flower of altruism, it is social 
service as few men have rendered it! 

Let us remember also that the Buddha 
rendered such service till his last days, till 
he disappeared from the human scene and 
entered mahaparinirvana. 


SOCIAL CHARACTER OF THE BUDDHA'S 
CTYRINES 


But what of the Buddha’s doctrine, 
what of Buddhagasana? 

The Enlightened One did not burden 
his hearers with questions regarding the 
origin of the world, as to who the creator 
was, and why he set this world in motion, 
nor what the meaning of this whole show 
was. Instead, he talked about pain and 
misery and suffering and how to alleviate 
them. A most pessimist and gloomy 
theme, indeed! No wonder that the arch- 
pessimist, Schopenhauer, found kinship 
here in a conception f the world as the 
worst possible. But there was a way out 
for Schopenhauer, and there is a way out, 
too, in the case of the Buddha, and we 
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have already characterized it as scientific 
in that it makes causality the universal 
basis of explanation. 

A closer scrutiny of the Eightfold Noble 
Path that it is composed of 
individualistic and social elements 

All thinkers antedating the Buddha were 
at one with him when he said that pertect 


reveals 


belief or ‘opinion, sammā dittht, perfect 
resolve, samma sankalpea, perfect effort, 
vyayama, perfect 
satı, and perfect concentration, 
samma samadhi, do lead to the goal of 
final emancipation. Indeed, against the 
background of Indian speculations, these 
steps cannot be considered startlingly new. 

But, there are three others which, 
though, like the preceding ones, form part 


samma recollection, 


samma 


of self-culture, nevertheless have a refer-, 


ence to one’s fellow-men. They are dis- 
tinctly social in character. The list 
includes perfect speech, samma _ vaca, 
perfect behaviour, samma kammanta, and 
perfect occupation, sammd a@jiva. In these 
three integral elements of the path to 
salvation or mntbbana, Buddhism goes 
beyond the vidya and jana paths, which 
Indian philosophers have preferred for 
ages, to enter a new ethical phase. 

Perfect speech, in this context of the 
Eightfold Noble Path, is what it conveys 
to the average person today when he hears 
these words. The Buddha did not take 
vaca in the ancient sense of logos, reason, 
or the like, in which the Vedic rsts used 
it, meaning by it a world-creating force. 
The Buddha meant the speech, the 
language, which we use in daily intercourse, 
the means of communication between man 
and man. That this means of communi- 
cation should be perfect is surely a re- 
cognition of the ‘social significance of 
words and language. For it is only in a 
social situation that language as such has 
any meaning at all. It contains explicitly 
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rather than implicitly the reference beyond 


‘the individual to the members of society. 


How much more true is this of the other 
two divisions of the Eightfold Noble Path, 
viz. to behave in a perfect manner and to 
earn one’s livelihood in the same manner. 
These are, of course, basic to all human 
relationships if they are to be on a high 
level. No elaboration is required on this 
score, though it was felt very early that a 
clarification was needed as to what samma 
(perfect) means And this, of course, 
occasioned the Silas. 


THE CODE OF CONDUCT 


The five Silas, which the layman is to 
keep—not to kill, steal, indulge, le, and 
drink intoxicants—do not have in them 
the conception of social service. They 
merely indicate the basic virtues without 
which life in its highest civilized form is 
difficult to conceive. In the list of the 
Stlas, refraining from taking intoxicants is 
substituted by avoiding slander. The sixth 
and seventh deal specifically with language 
as a means of communication. ‘Then fol- 
low the injunctions not to covet, not to 
bear malice, and not to subscribe to he- 
retical views Those in the monastic order 
must eat within the stated hours, must 
not visit places of amusement, must not use 
means of enhancing the beauty of the 
body, must not sleep on soft beds, and 
must not accept money. 

The element of social service is not 
apparent in the St/as, as they are of course 
absent in any commandments. They 
indicate merely what man should not do 
to man. By folowing these injunctions, 
there is a chance that society on the whole 
will be improved But for pushing society 
in the direction of improvement and the 
removal of shortcomings, more “than not- 
doing a certain thing is needed. a 

Does Buddhism recognize, then, a virtue 
which would make directly for service to 
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the body public? The answer is yes. It 
lies in dana. 


‘DANA IS A POWERFUL SOCIAL VIRTUE 


In most Buddhistic countries, dana is 
understood as alms-giving or making 
presents of food, robes, and the like to the 
monks. 

Giving, of course, is one of those great 
amenities in life without which it would 
sink completely to the level of legal and 
commercial transactions. Giving is prob- 
ably the most ennobling deed and is 
second only-to loving. 

However, dana is not exhausted in the 
concept of giving for charitable purposes 
or to those who have divested themselves of 
all worldly goods. It transcends by far 
such narrow limitations. Let us analyse 
the elements involved. 

In dana something passes from one per- 
son to another. We part with what 
belongs to us. Now, property is a peculiar 
thing. While we do know it is not ours 
in the ultimate sense, we treat it as if it 
were ours forever. We perpetuate its 
association with us by passing it on, at 
death, to those whom we leave behind in 
the family and to friends. 

However, there is a subtler influence 
proceeding from the concept of property, 
one that is far more insidious and 
destructive of the spiritual life. It is its 
‘close association with self. As William 
James shows in his Psychology, my clothes, 
my home, my bank account, my club, etc. 
are just as much part of myself as my 
limbs. Without these, I would not be 
what I am, this person. 

As every Buddhist knows, the notion of 
self, however, is an illusory one, as man 
is made up of elements and their present 
association in such and such a person is 
only a temporary one. The monk has 
therefore drawn the ultimate conclusion 


‘and lives as much as possible a life ın 
- which the personal identity is annulled. 


The layman cannot, of course, go that 
far in the practical denial of self as is 
possible for the monk. However, he can 
go some length by cultivating the proper 
attitude. The encouragement of the 
practice of dana helps him tremendously 
towards getting rid of the excessive notion 
of selfhood. He will think of others and 
find satisfaction in the fact that he can 
make others happy. 

Whichever way we conceive of the sell. 
whether in the Brahmanical, Upanisadic 
tradition, where the individual self mergcs 
in the universal One, or in the Buddhistic 
way as not existing in reality, both start 
out with a notion of self, because the 
untutored mind is under the impression 
that it exists as an entity. They start out 
with a notion of self, I repeat, which ıs 
to be destroyed in the course of experience 
and reflection. Identification with a larger 
reality is the Brahmanical way ; seeing it 
in the light of a transitory conglomeration 
of elements which is bound to fall apart 
is the Buddhistic way The end-result is 
the same. 

Now, dana is a potent means of for- 
getting the sclf, and I believe it has been 
intentionally made part of the Buddhist 
way of life to bring the lesson of anatta or 
selflessness home without recourse to a 
metaphysical discussion. It is just a 
different approach from the Upanisadic 
one. In no case can the empiric self 
maintain itself in progressive thinking. 

It should be noted, however, that a full- 
fledged social conscience, or an altruism 
as we conceive of it since Auguste Comte, 
does not yet arise of necessity, if and when 
liberality and generosity, that is. dana, 
is practised. Being without thought of 
self requires an additional leaven to let 
dana mature into social consciousness. 
And that leaven is karma. 
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KARMA AS THE SOURCE OF ETHICAL 
THOUGHT AND MORAL ACTION 


J am here dealing with an idea that has 
been little, if at all, developed, at least not 
within Buddhism, but harbours infinite 
possibilities for ethical thought and moral 
action. l 

Everyone, of course, is familiar with the 
concept of karma. Yet few, if any, take 
it in any other than a purely personal, 
individualistic sense, as the recoil of good 
and evil deeds upon the doer. That there 
is a social, a national, or a universal karma 
is seldom realized. 

Man, it could be said almost categorical- 
ly, is incapable of attaining self-perfec- 
tion as an individual, because he is the 
product of karmic forces which not only 
he, but his family and the society in which 
he lives have set up. It is true that the 
good he does in his endeavour to perfect 
himself is set down to his account Yet it 
also appears on the account of those with 
whom he has contact. Conversely, there 
appears on his account the good and evil 
which his group has accumulated. 

Here therefore lies the heart of the 
matter. Man must strive, in ways Bud- 
dhistic or otherwise, towards that perfection 
which has the saving grace, not selfishly— 
for that would be self-contradictory—but 
altruistically, or at least socially. 

Again, the example of the Buddha comes 
up before our vision, who thought of man- 
kind in the midst of nirvana, even though, 
as Mahayana tradition has it, he had pre- 
pared himself for that moment in countless 
births. To one who reflects on these 
things, the Bodhisattva idea is not strange, 
nor the belief that the coming Buddha is 
waiting till he can in one swoop gather 
up mankind to carry each and everyone 
to salvation. . 

Thus, dana is a virtue leading to indi- 
vidual perfection through losing one’s self, 
but its effectiveness becomes enhanced if 
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it is used towards stimulating the same 
qualities and virtues in our neighbour, so 
that ultimately the whole group, indeed 
society itself, centributes to the good 
collectively and man works for man instead 
of against him. 


THE FOUR VIRTUES OF BRAHMAVITARA 


The most dire:t and, at the same time, 
most endearing 2xpression of social con- 
sciousness that must be quite obvious to 
everyone is the b-ahmavihara, literally the 
abode of the divine, god-like. And what 
does it consist in? In metta (mitra), 
karunad, muditad, and upekkha (upeksa). 
These concepts are so indissolubly con- 
nected with Bucdhism that it bas given 
the distinct flavour to any community 
putting them intc practice. Together they 
are known as tke four boundless condi- 
tions, appamafifid, because they know no 
limit in their. application. 

The first is meitā, love or benevolence, 
and as such it could not possibly have the 
meaning of self-kove, for, as we saw, the 
self is not real in Buddhism. Thus it must 
and does have ir Buddhism the meaning 
of an act of loving consideration directed 
towards all beings, a feeling which certainly 
is the noblest trat man can cherish. It 
finds its perfect =xpression in the Metta- 
Sutta which cannot be chanted often 
enough, for man has not yet attained 
to that universal love for which it calls. 
We would, indeec, need no other proof for 
saying that Buddaism has a positive social 
message than to point to this Sutta. 

The second member of the brahmavihdara 
is karuņā, compassion. It has often been 
said that compa:sion is a passive virtue 
and hence Buddhism is not capable of that 
active social service which the West believes 
in. Commiseration and compassion, in 
Buddhism, however, cannot have this 
purely passive aspect which we associate 
with the term, jor, as we have shown, 
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the Buddha’s compassion terminated in the 


search. for a positive remedy, while a. 


morbid state induced in the individual 
does not lie within the meaning of 
Buddhist thought. Salvation could, cer- 
tainly, not be wrought in such a psychic 
climate. Hence, we infer karuna is more 
than ‘compassion’ or ‘suffering along’; it 
is a feeling towards one’s fellow-beings 
compelling one to alleviate their suffering. 

By the same token, the third concept, 
mudita, accomplishes the same for man’s 
more joyous moods. ‘Laugh and the 
‘world laughs with you’ is the western 
version ; have a cheerful disposition and 
make others’ joys your own is the eastern 
one. If there were such a word, we could 
say mudita means ‘com-joy’, Mitfreude as 
Nyanatiloka so rightly translates into 
German. But let it be remembered that 
Mitleid (‘com-passion’) as well as Mitfreude 
are meaningless outside a social situation, 
apart from society. 

The same holds true to a large extent 
of upekkhd, equanimity. In a world in 
which numerous emotions caused by 
people’s likes, dislikes, loves, hates, and 
other feelings towards their fellow-beings 
sway even the best of us in our moods, a 
certain stability is certainly of value, 
although the West would not advocate a 
complete sameness of disposition which is 
[sometimes implied in the eastern concept. 


TO PERFECT ONESELF, ONE MUST 
g PERFECT SOCIETY 


In summing up these reflections on the 
social implications of Buddhism, let me 
state that they are made on the basis of 
Buddhist thought and concepts. But they 
are interpretations rather than restatements 
of well-known facts. If Buddhism—if any 
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doctrine or religion—is to be revitalized, 
it will have to be done through free 
speculation and integration with present- 
day situations and an integration of the 
modern outlook. 

It is impossible for an individual to at- 
tain complete Buddhahood or even Arhat- 
ship while engaged in the affairs of the 
world, because he is under the influence 
of karmic forces in society which restrain 
him on every hand. The full realization 
of anatia cannot be achieved so long as 
he is exposed to the thoughts and actions 
in his environment that are based on con- 
trary assumptions. 

To perfect himself, he must perfect 
society ; and to the Buddhist, one concept 
has been given which will more than any 
other lead him towards that goal: it ts 
dana. 

If I were asked in what practical ways 
this social outlook will work itself out, I 
would say this: In conditions where 
injustice, poverty, oppression, and umn- 
healthy states prevail, there is thought of 
self, of hatred, malice, distrust, revenge, 
craving, etc, the very feelings which lead 
to a strengthening of the concept of ‘I’ 
and self as opposed to the other. Not 
‘anatttsm’ is fostered, but ‘attism’. And 
no matter how close to Arhatship an indi- 
vidual may be, the collective thought and 
action, working on karmic principles, pulls 
him down. 

Buddhism speaks of ages, kalpas, and at 
present we are, according to calculations, 
in the midst of a significant period. This 
very concept of world-age should teach us 


that our destinies are linked, that the age 
ofthe Buddhas or the towering geniuses 


is past, and that we must all work together 
for the good of all in addition to our 
working for our own pfivate good 


Institute News 


W ITH the reopening of the Insti- 
tute on the 5th November, after 

the Puja vacation, its regular 
weekly classes and lectures and other 


activities were resumed from the 1oth 
November. 


Professor Tripurari Chakravarti is con- 
tinuing his discourses on the Ramayana 
on Mondays at 6 p.m. 


Swami Omkarananda is continuing his 
discourses on the Bhagavata on Wednes- 
days at 6 p.m. 


The Saturday 
5-30 p.m. 


Jectures commence at 


k * 


Dr. Jatindra Eimal Chaudhuri, M A., 
Ph D., gave a talk at the Institute in Ben- 
gali on ‘Mother-vorship in India’ on the 
25th November, a: a sequel to his first talk 
on the grd October on ‘Philosophy of the 
Incarnations of tte Divine Mother’ The 
talk was in the farm of kathakatd, and it 
was interspersed with devotional songs 
sung by Sri Ranesh Chandra Bandyo- 
padhyaya and Srimati Swapna Das 


December Lectures 


At 5-30 p.m. 
A Chapter of Indo-Tibetan Cultural Contact 
Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, MA., B.L, LA.AS. 


December 1 
Speaker: 


President: Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A- Ph.D. 


December 8 


The Rôle of the Courts of the United Stites in Protecting the 


Individual against Injustice by Government 


Speaker: 


William H. Hastie, S.J.D. 


Judge of the United States Court of Appeals 


President: P. B. Mukharji, Barrister-at-Lew 
Judge, Calcutta High Court 


December 15 
Speaker: 


The Indian Attitude towards Nature 
Professor Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


President: Professor Asutosh Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D. 


December 22 


Speaker: 


The Meaning of Christmas 


Rev. Canon E. Sambayya 


President: Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., LA.AS. 


December 29 Musical Soiree 


Participants: Ramesh Chandra Bandyopaclhyaya, B.A., Sangi- 
. taratnākara (Vocal) ` 
Subodh Chandra Nandi (Pekhvaj and Tabla) 
Naresh Chandra Chandra (Tār-sahnāi) 


